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PREFACE 

The  first  edition  of  this  commentary  was  published  in  1898. 
Since  then  much  has  happened.  The  discovery  of  two  new 
.  one  of  which  is  the  archetype  of  all  the  rest,  made  a  new 
text  necessary.  While  these  MSS.  have  helped  less  than  might 
have  been  hoped,  they  have  yielded  a  good  many  improved 
readings,  some  of  which  confirm  generally  accepted  emenda- 
tions, made  by  scholars  since  the  fifteenth  century.  More 
notable  is  the  advance  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  historical 
interpretation  of  the  narrative,  an  advance  due  chiefly  to  the 
progress  of  archaeological  inquiry.  When  Furneaux  wrote, 
the  use  of  the  spade  had  hardly  begun.  The  intervening  years 
have  let  in  a  flood  of  light.  But  the  results  of  investigation  are 
mostly  scattered  in  a  number  of  antiquarian  periodicals,  many 
of  them  not  generally  accessible,  and  they  require  sifting  and 
co-ordinating.  For  what  has  been  done  to  gather  together  the 
threads  and  to  weave  them  into  a  proportioned  whole,  we  are 
indebted  to  one  or  two  scholars,  and  above  all  to  the  late 
Prof.  Haverfield.  As  was  natural  in  an  Englishman,  he  had 
a  special  inter  _  ricola,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 

he  undertook  to  re-edit  his  biography.  When  he  died  in 
October  19 19  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  task,  but  it  was 
still  far  from  being  accomplished.  Towards  a  revision  of  the 
text  and  of  the  commentary  his  papers  afforded  little  assistance 
beyond  a  few  notes,  which  are  mostly  acknowledged  in  their 
place.  The  tangible  result  of  his  work  was  a  series  of  articles 
intended  to  replace  Furneaux's  introductory  sections.  Few 
of  them,  however,  were  in  a  finished  state.  Such  as  were 
tolerably  complete,  and  did  not  require  so  much  editing  as  to 
cease  to  represent  substantially  what  he  had  written,  are 
distinguished  by  his  initials.     They  comprise  Section  I  and 


vi  PRE!  \<  I 

\|»j».  i)(ii\.  -    1 1    .ind    III    ( win.  h   were   tl 

ind  \  I  n  ).  .m*\  S« ■<  tion  V  1 1  uniting 

n    the    first   part).       I  lis  pa| 

utilized   foi    the  first  fiv<  I  \    and  the 

quotation  on  p.  xxxvi,  the  Bum  mat  ption  of  th 

on  p.  \li\  I  .  and  the  accounts  of  th 

isthmuses   and   of  tl  »Uui    forts   along   the   north,  r 

(pp.  Ix-lxvii).     His  notes  on  the  last  subject  formed  thi 

article  entitled  '  Agricola  and  the  Antonii  which 

he  published  in  the  Proceedin  •  Antiquai 

.    pp.    1 74  Si .      All    the  introdw  tor) 
articles  save  one.  as  well  as  the  three  Appendix*  Li   now 

tor  the   first   time.     Se<  tion    VI 1 1     I 

n  ith  alterations  .^v\  additions,  from  the  first  edition. 
In  preparing  the  introduction  and  in  revising  the  text  and 
commentary,  1  have  endeavoured  to  take  account  of  the  work 
which  ha^  been  don.    since   [898,  and  I  trust  thai  nothing  ol 
importance  has  been  01  The  critical  apparatus  is 

complete  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  requirements.     The 
readings  of  the  better  of  the  two  inferior  MSS.  i./i.c 
with  approximate  com plei  Oi         rariarJons  of  the  other 

yen   only  n   number,  which  hav< 

illustrations  of  the  vagarie  ipyist     In  two 

I    text  has  now.  I   think,  been  -    ' 
(c.  ^o  coistis,  1     ;}  /  in  anoth<  3)  th<-  < 

■fan  old  restoration  l,:is.  I    hope,    been  shown.      In 

•  Hired   to   print   mw 

readings — of  which  the  first  and  the  third  are  makeshifts,  like 
all  previous  attempts— and  to  vary  an  old  emendation  (c.    . 

Two;  ontinue  to  irrection(<  >ima\ 

In  tin-  matter  of  orthography  I  hav< 
followed   t;  detail:   its   incon  W  that 

not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  spelling  used  by 

I 
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The  commentary  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  In  its 
original  form  it  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  edition  of  Andresen 
(1880).  The  debt  remains,  and,  indeed,  is  increased  by  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  later  work  of  that  veteran 
scholar.  Some  unimportant  notes  have  been  cut  out  ;  references 
to  parallel  passages  (often  less  necessary  now  than  they  were  in 
1898)  have  been  considerably  reduced;  the  shorter  notes  have 
been  largely  re-worded  or  altered,  or  both  ;  most  or  all  of  the 
more  important  notes  have  been  re-written  ;  and  new  notes 
have  been  added.  The  changes  are  thus  great,  but  the  total 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  hardly  smaller.  In  apology  one  must 
plead  the  desire  to  furnish  students  of  what  Furneaux  called 
4  a  unique  specimen  of  ancient  literature  and  one  of  exceptional 
interest  to  English  readers  '  with  an  edition  which  should  not 
only  discuss  critically  the  numerous  difficulties  of  text  and 
interpretation,  but  also  provide  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  results 
of  historical  and  archaeological  inquiry.  The  introductions 
and  appendixes  deal  rather  fully  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
and  if  the  last  two  appendixes  travel  somewhat  outside  the 
ordinary  scope  of  a  historical  edition,  they  will  be  welcomed 
for  their  intrinsic  value.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Clarendon  Press  for  the  breadth  of  view  which  they 
have  shown  in  this  respect  and  for  the  liberal  compensation 
which  they  have  allowed,  in  the  shape  of  maps  and  illustrations, 
for  their  inability  to  print  the  commentary  below  the  text. 

I  have  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  aid  I  have  received 
from  several  scholars.  Prof.  A.  C.  Clark  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  his  criticism  on  some  points  of  palaeography  and  scholarship. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hall  rendered  constant  service  of  a  similar  kind  and 
read  the  proofs  of  the  text  and  commentary.  Prof.  H.  Dessau 
of  Berlin  kindly  gave  me  his  opinion  on  various  points. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood  allowed  me  to  draw  upon  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  northern  England.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Watson  of  Edinburgh  supplied  me  with  some  notes  relating 


un  PRI  I  A(   I. 

rly  Irish  history.     Abov<   all,  to  Dr.  I  Macdonald 

I  ow<  a  special  debt  ol  gratitude  f<"  puttii  nmei  and 

help  at  m  in  all  stages  of  the  work  and  foi  rinding 

time,  in  a  i  rowded  life,  t<>  read  the  volume  froo 

I  must  add  an  acknowledgement  <>f  my  indeb  to  the 

ol  the  prool  readet  at  the  <  Clarendon  i 

[.  G.  C  A. 
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THE  MSS.  OF  THE  AGRICOLA 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  commentary  was  being  pre- 
pared by  Furneaux  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  only  two  MSS. 
of  the  Agricola  were  known,  both  written  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  just  as  printing  was  coming  into  use. 

(i)  A. — Vatican  lat.  3429;  called  by  Wex  T1.  This  paper 
MS.  is  a  late  fifteenth-century  transcript  of  the  Agricola, 
made  for  his  own  use  by  a  distinguished  humanist,  Julius 
Pomponius  Laetus  (1425-97),  as  we  learn  from  a  note  written 
in  it  by  a  rather  later  scholar,  Fulvio  Orsini  (1529-1600).2 
Laetus  had  the  transcript  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  works  of  Tacitus  <^that  of  Vendelin  de  Spira, 
Venice,  1470).  In  that  edition  the  Agricola  is  wanting  ;  the 
compilers  were  apparently  unaware  of  its  existence,  though 
a  MS.  of  it  had  reached  Rome  in  1455  (below,  p.  xv). 
Laetus,  having  procured  a  text  of  it— from  what  source  seems 
unknown  — made  a  transcript  of  it  himself,  as  Boccaccio  had 
done  of  the  Annals,  and  as  humanists  often  did,  and  bound 
this  into  his  printed  copy  to  complete  the  latter.  This  tran- 
script, now  in  the  Vatican  library  along  with  the  printed  book, 
is  our  A.  According  to  Urlichs3,  it  was  written  between  1464 
and  147 1  ;  it  must  rather,  if  would  seem,  have  been  written 
between    1470   (when  the  editio  princeps  came   out)   and  the 

1  Furneaux  used  r  and  A,  like  Wex,  to  denote  the  MSS.  A  and  B, 
on  the  ground  that  he  needed  A  and  B  lor  MSS.  of  the  Germania  and 
of  the  Dialogus.  But  all  other  editors  use  A  and  B  for  the  Agricola 
MSS.,  and  confusion  is  avoided  by  accepting  the  general  practice  of 
editors. 

2  '  Cornelio  Tacito  della  Vita  d1  Agricola,  scritto  di  mano  di  Pomponio 
Laeto,  ligato  dietro  al  Tacito  stampato.     Ful.  Urs.' 

3  Cornelii  Taciti  de  vita  et  moribus  Agricolae  liber.  Ad  codices  Vati- 
canos  rec.  C.  L.  Urlichs.  (Wirceburgi,  1875.  He  gives  no  reason  for  his 
date. 


ivi  kohl  <   i  i<  »\ 

death  of  in  1  i«»;.     It  is  the  w..rk  ol  ;t  s<  holai 

written.     I'.,  sides  the  text,  it  has  marginal  and  interlinear  notes 

ritten  l>\  I    •  •  A  minute*  ollation  oi 

the  form  ol  a  -  omplete  traiw  ripi 
ollation  ol 
B.     \  arjcan  lat  4498,  called  bj   W  imenl 

Ms...!  the  sam< 
century.     It  <  ontains  ihort  tn  1   rious  autl 

rontinus,  </<•  aquacductil 
2.  f<>.  jo  35.   Ruftj  robably  th<-  I 

of  the  «  ompfler  Rufius  Festus. 
Suetonius. 
}.  fo.  ii  Plinii  Secundi de viris iUus tribus f ;  ati 

usually  assigned  to  Aurelius  \  1  ;i"<  I,  414 

5.  fo.  63-77,    I  he 
<».  fa 

97    109.  The  Germatda  of  Tacitus. 
lot»   i2.   A  few  pie  erned  with  land-survey inj 

.  112  45.   Portion  I      isorinus. 

This  MS.  is  less  carefully  written  than  A  ;  it  is  marred  l>> 
omissions  and  by  errors  of  carelessness  an  \\    •.. 

writing   in    1852,  when   only   A   and   />'  were  known,  not  un- 
reasonabl)  red:  *  in  Pomponii  1 

libra  nostra'  (p.  7).     The  orthography,  bowev<  to  be 

m«. re  Tacitean  in  B  than  in  A  ;  altered  the 

spelling  of  ./  to  suit  bis  own   id  (Jrlichs 

printed  a  collation  of  B  in  1875,  along  with  his  transcript 

•id    B   arc  derived   from  a  common  an< 
thought    to  be  not   much  earlier   in   date   than   then, 
H<  nee,  it  me  also  the  marginal  no!  •'.  which  are 

absent  from   />'.      \\'e\   took   these   notes   to   show   that    I 

•  d    MS.,  or  other  authority  distinct   from  the 
from  which  he  got  his  transcript     But  his   view  has 
lound  little  approval,  and  certain  details  in  the  since  disc< 

.  collation  of  both   MSS  .   made  in   1898  by 
ldcd  a  good  many  minor  improven  <\  /.  kl. 

Plul.  1900,  1299  AT.  . 
:  Th  Vatican  Library    1  1  w  II  -  H<      ■  m  the  Pi  p 

kindly    sent,    at    -  '-.    Bannister,   the 

•incipits'  and  •  explicits '  ol  9  and  4.     The  'incipit'  of  2  does  no' 
with  that  of  the  linvmriuitt.  but   the  'explicit'  agrees — not  absolutely, 
but  quite  ad<  i  be  '  incipit '  and  '  explicit  '  of  4  agrt 

of  Ui e  :  Aurelius  Victor. 
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Toledo  MS.  (7" below,  no.  v),  indicate  that  A's  marginalia  go 

back  to  a  common  archetype  of  A,  B,  and  7!  Three  notes, 
however,  to  which  the  word  '  puto '  is  added,  seem  to  be  con 
jectures,  due  to  Laetus  himself— not,  indeed,  conjectures  of 

value.1  These  marginalia  were  printed  by  Dronke  (Coblenz, 
1824),  and  are  included  by  Urlichs. 

Indirect  evidences  suggest  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  Italian  scholars  perhaps  knew  two  other  MSS.  of  the 
ola. 

(iii)  P  {Put.,  J\  or»). — The  earliest  printed  version  of  the 
Agricola,  that  of  Franciscus  Puteolanus  (Fr.  dal  Pozzo)  was 
issued  in  several  slightly  varying  forms  between  about  1480 
and  1497.  These  contain  readings2,  some  of  which  may  be 
conjectures  by  Puteolanus,  while  others  may  have  been 
taken  from  some  MS.  Wex  (p.  6)  thought  that  Puteolanus 
used  A ;  the  evidence,  however,  is  hardly  decisive.  The 
readings  of  Puteolanus  often  show  affinity  with  A  and  B ;  their 
precise  origin  is  best  left  doubtful.3 

(iv)  More  intricate  is  the  problem  of  the  '  vetus  codex'  of 
Ursinus,  Fulvio  Orsini  (15  29-1600).  This  scholar  issued  in 
1595  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  critical  notes  on  Latin 
historians.4  In  it  (pp.  460-2)  he  deals  with  the  Agricola,  quoting 
conjectures  of  his  own  and  of  the  Parisian  scholar  and 
Hellenist,  P.  Danesius  (1497-15 7 7),  and  also  readings  from 
a  'vetus  codex'  ('v.  c.  ').  Unfortunately  he  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  suspected  B  of  having  occasionally  invented  such 
'ancient  MSS. '  in  order  to  dignify  his  own  writings.  He  may 
have  done  that  here.  It  certainly  arouses  suspicion  that  he 
cites  a  '  vetus  codex  '  not  only  for  the  Agricola,  but  for  every 
work  which  he  handles  ;  sometimes  he  alleges  several  '  vv.  cc.' 
'  Ubicumque    haeserat,   praesto   erant    codices ',    is    Madvig's 

1  28,  3  nt  sua  for  sua  ;  34,  2  quodqite  for  quoque  ;  34.  3  taiudiu  non 
for  tandem.    See  Leuze,  p.  522,  and  Schenkl,  cited  below,  p.  xii.  nn.  1.  3. 

2  They  differ  from  our  known  MSS..  on  the  whole,  for  the  worse  ;  to 
them  we  owe  the  spellings  ntons  Grampius    ch.  29    and  Horesti  <ch.  38  . 

3  See  also  Schenkl    p.  xii.  n.  1  .  and  Leuze,  p.  540  (p.  xii.  n.  3). 

4  Fragmenta  Historicorum  collecta  ab  Antonio  Ati^ustino  emendata 
a  Fulvio  Ursmo.  Fulvi  Ursini  notae  ad  Sallustium.  Caesarem,  Liviuni. 
Velleium,  Taciturn,  Suitonium,  Spayiianum  et  alios  (Antwerp,  1595% 
The  '  Notae  '  (pp.  55-518  have  no  connexion  with  the  brief  '  Fragmenta7, 
which  precede  them    pp.  1-54  . 

5  By  Orelli,  pro  Plaucio,  ed.  1825,  p.  144;  by  Madvig,  de  Finibtts, 
ed.  2,  1869,  praef.  p.  xii;  and  by  others  see  Wex,  p.  12  .  Wex  tried  to 
defend  Ursinus. 


l\  i  RODU<  TION 

sardonic     comment     Karl    Schcnkl    thou  i    the 

«I  .  /,  not  followin  faithfully.     With  ./ 

.    rtainl)    a<  quainted  ;    bis   handwriting   is  in  il 
i ;    but  in  th  ment  th< 

his  '  vetus  i  ode*  '  is  i  I  must 

.it  the  end  remain  dubious,  in  r< 
whether   Ursinus  is  quo!  I    MS.  «t  prirum 

conjecture,  the  do  ision  ma\  he  1«  ^  important  than  one  would 
r.  i  iting,  not  . /,  but  some  othei  MS., 

this  would  serin  to  belong  to  a  branch  of  tb<  of  the 

>/,i  distinct  from  .  /,  />'.  and  1 . 
I .     Toledo  <  Chapter    Library,    . 
became  known  that   the  Chapter  library  ai    roledo   in 
contained  a  MS.  ol  the  Agricota.      This,  first  Dr.  k. 

w  flnsch,  was  pn  sently  collated  by  Dr.0. 1  I 

It  is  a  papei  MS.  ol  223  pages,  and  contains: 
1     I  ■...  1    15.   Germanta,  ending  with  tl  ription  *Fulginie 

riptum  gerente  me  magistratum  pu(blicum)  scribae,  kal. 

Inn.    1  ;■;  . 

I       in  kola,  with   only,  the   word   'FINIS    sul>- 

ribed  at  the  end}  tins  section  i>  in  tl 
the  Gi't  mania. 

\.    Fa  Antonii  (ampani  orotic  dk  laudihus  SCtentl 

ending  with  a  subscription  'scripts  pec  me  M.  Angelum 
Crullum  Tudertem,    Fulginii  pu(blicum)   scribam, 

I  >e«  emhr.  mci  c<  lwiiii  '.* 
1.    1         •;  ol  .111  unidentified  oration. 

nkl'fl  view  iin/t  fur  ii 

K.   Wiinscb,   h  -.    1097.  p.  59.  1 

1898,  p.  308;   1899.  P   »74- 

,    Sup  .    :.    8,    1889-1901.    ;■ 

since  been  examined,  though  not  with 

neral  ftCCUn  ollation 

nnial  Pub  .  1904.  p.  217  .      But  Leuzc's 

collation,  bow  I  full  collati  Urlichs  ha 

icfa  one  would  like  to  know  about   T. 
not   Leuzc's  fault;  a  from  his  account,   the  custodians 

I  first  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  examination,  and  he 
hail  not  time  for  a  systematic  scrutiny. 

cording   to    F.  F.  Abbott,   p.  218,    not    1471. 

written  I 
June  and   1'  of  much  the  same  age- 

as  those  in  ./  and  B. 
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5.  Fo.  66-221.   Pliny,  Letters,  most  of  Books  r-7  (from  1.3,  2 
to  the  end   of  Book  7),  and  all  of  Book  9  ;  with  a  sub- 
scription '  Plinii  .  .  .  epistolarum  liber  octavus  et  ultimus 
explicit    foeliciter;    deo  gras.       Finis,    Perusie   in   domo 
Crispolitorum  1468,  AMHN  TeAwo-  M.  Angelus  Tuders  '. 
The  value  of  T  (Toletanus)  has  been  rated  differently  by 
different  scholars.     Some  declare  that  it  adds  little  to  A  and 
B ;  others  put  it  far  ahead  of  them.     It  is  of  much  the  same 
date  as  they  are,  being  possibly  a  few   years  earlier,  and  is 
clearly    akin    to    them ;    all    three    MSS.    are    derived    from 
a  common  archetype  (see  below,  p.  xvii).     But  T  brought  to 
light  various  new  and  good  readings,  some  of  which  (not  all) 
might    be    due    to    humanist    conjectures ;    several,    indeed, 
had    been    anticipated     by    humanist    conjectures.       Among 
attractive  readings  of  T  (as  compared  with  A,  B)  may  be  noted  : 
3,  3  servitutis  (senectutis,  AB)  ;  9,  7  eligit  {elegit,  AB)  ;   10,  4 
enorme  (inorme,  AB);    13,  5  domitae  gentes  (do/nitiae,  AB); 
14,  1    Plautius  (Plantius,  AB) ;    15,  5  faelicibus  (added  after 
impetus);   16,  1  ingeniis  (added  after  barbaris)1;  18,  5  subbitis 
(for  dubiis,  AB)  in  the  phrase  in  dubiis  consiliis ;  18,  5  patrius 
nandi  usus  ;    19,  2  per  libertos  (for  liberos);  19,  4  aequalitate 
munerum;  19,  4  luere  pretio  ;   25,  1  timebantur;   25,  3  magno 
para tu ;    25,    3   et   cedendum ;    26.   3    nonanis    (for    romanis) ; 
27,  3  se  victos    (added   after  virtute)  ;    30,  3  nee  ulla;    30,4 
fluctus  ac  sax  a  ;   30,  4  effugias  (for  effugeris)  ;  31,  1  effugerunt 
(for  effu giant) ;  33,  1  fremitu  cantuque;  33,  5  evasisse  silvas. 

Most  of  these  twenty-three  readings  are  clear  improvements  on 
the  previously  received  text,  and  some  critics  would,  no  doubt, 
lengthen  the  list ;  thus  Leuze  cited  forty  noteworthy  readings. 
The  value  of  T  was,  however,  settled  beyond  question  by  the 
discovery  five  years  later  of  another  and  older  (tenth-century) 
MS.,  E  (below,  no.  vi),  of  which  T is  a  direct  copy.  E  was 
at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  town  of  Perugia, 
and  as  the  scribe  of  T,  M.  Angelus  Crullus,  was  a  municipal 
official  at  Foligno,2  barely  twenty-five  miles  away,  he  might 
easily  have  known  of  and  had  access  to  it ;  indeed,  the  final 
subscription  to  T  quoted  above  shows  that  he  was  at  Perugia 
about  the  time  when  /"was  finished.     The  new  readings  in  T 

1  See.  however,  note  ad  he. 

2  A  certain  Michael  Angelus  Grillus,  'buon  letterato ',  is  known 
to  have  been  '  segretario  del  commune  di  Foligno '  about  this  time 
(Leuze,  p.  556). 


IN  rRODUCl  l<  »N 
are  found  in  E  with  01  Uaey  [3, 

older     than    the    fifa  :ilury    hun  IIS. 

tradition,  not  conjectun 

At  the  same  tunc,  it  is  possible  that  Crullui  introduced  into 
onjectures  <»t  his  own  ;  this  hypothesis  would  e 
certain  did  id  E.      I  hu  .    n     h 

where    /'  I  /•//,    while   /-.'J/'"    have  intcncptnm.    I 

sts  thai  the  genitive  ma)  '»•  an  emendation  l>y  <  xul 
the  analogy  ol  famam  qmcH  {Ann.    15.    10.    1 

However,  Crullus  does  not   seem  t«»  have  introduced  many 
such  conjectui 

/       MS.    Latino  8,  in   the   private   libi  rj    ol    Couni 
Balleani  .it    [esi,  nol    ftu    from   Ancona;    firsl 
Sept  1902.     From  1  he  old  name  of   I 
11. imed    odi  i  .  I  inus  < I  \  though  the  1 

This,  the  last  discovered  and  the  oldest  «>t  the  known 
of  the    Agricola,    is   a   tenth-century    parchment    MS.,    with 
a  curious  history.      In   the   earlier   fifteenth   century   Italian 

scholars,  notal.lv    Pi  rching 

for  classical  MSS.  in  libraries  both  in  Italy  and  north  of  the 
Alps.      How  much  thus   became   known   to    Italians  about 

northern   libraries  is  clear  from  a  ' «  < nninentariuni  '  which   the 
Florentine  humanist  Niccolo  dt '  Niccoli  (1363   143; 
the  «irclc  ol   Cosimo  de'   Medici,  drew  up   with  the  aid  of 
0  in  Jul)    1431  ;  it  summarizes  certain  MSS.  of  works 

then     unknown    in     Italy,    and    names    five    monast 

German  and  one  Dacian  (i.e.  Danish),  in  which  Niccolo  had 

learnt     that     copies    existed     of     Tacitus'    'lesser     WOrkl 

Suetonius.  Prontinus,  Cicero,  Celsus,  &c     This  list  was  drawn 
up  in  connexion  with  a  visit  about  to  be  paid  to  Germany  l>\ 

Cardinal   Cesarini,  under   the  authority  of   Pope    Martin  V,   to 
Organize  attacks  nn   the    Hussites.      It   was    hoped    that, 

siastical   dignitary,    the   Cardinal    might 

monastic-    libraries    and    to    their    treasures,   as    noted    in   the 
memorandum.      Actually,  the  visit  yielded  no  literary  fruit. : 

while  T has 
,mctor  latter  might  be  doe  tt  I  ..ssage^. 

Compare  especial 

the  *  bein|  I   by   a  dot  underneath     /  .    t!i«-  latter  is 

ly  right. 

the  'commentarima  Sabbadini, 

/dfi'it    Catania,  101.4  .  pp.  a-7  ;  it  is  also  printed  by  Gudeman 

5,  from  the  .  rift fUr  U.  Philologit    1913,  col    701  f. 
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In  the  course  of  such  activity,  word  came  that  a  MS.  of  the 
Agricola  (a  treatise  still  unknown  to  Italian  scholars)  existed 
in  the  German  monastery  of  Hersfeld,  not  far  from  Eulda 
(in  Hessen).  The  discovery  was  communicated  to  Poggio 
about  1425  by  a  Hersfeld  monk,  who  visited  Italy;  but 
possibly  the  MS.  had  been  found  a  few  years  earlier  by 
Bartolomeo  Capra,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  was  in  Germany 
about  1418-20,  and  who  claimed  to  have  found  there  MSS.  of 
Roman  historical  authors.1  Poggio  tried  to  get  the  Agricola 
MS.  by  exchange  or  otherwise,  but  in  vain;  at  last  in  1451 
Nicholas  V  (Pope  1447-55)  sent  his  friend,  Enoch  of  Ascoli2, 
to  seek  MSS.  in  northern  Europe.  Enoch,  who  had  lately 
been  in  Constantinople,  and  was  clearly  not  afraid  of  travelling, 
visited  libraries  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  ccc.  In  the 
spring  of  1455  he  brought  back  to  Rome  several  MSS.. 
including  the  actual  Hersfeld  MS.  of  the  Agricola?  which  con- 
tained also  other  matter.  How  he  obtained  the  original  MS., 
and  not  a  copy,  is  not  recorded.  Nicholas  V,  in  this  unlike 
Leo  X  in  respect  of  the  '  First  Medicean  ',  had  forbidden  theft 
('  nolumus  ut  aliquis  liber  surripiatur ') ;  presumably  Enoch 
used  persuasion  or  purchase.  When  he  reached  Rome, 
Nicholas  was  lately  dead,  and  his  successor,  Pope  Callixtus  III, 
was  disinclined  to  pay  for  literary  finds.  So,  like  a  modern 
papyrus-dealer,  Enoch  divided  up  the  Hersfeld  MS. — or,  as  he 
soon  died  (in  1457),  his  successors  may  have  done  this— selling 
parts  to  various  Italians.  In  particular,  leaves  containing  the 
Agricola  and  more  passed  to  Stefano  Guarnieri,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Osimo,  a  scholar,  who,  with  his  brother 
Francesco,  was  then  founding  the  Iesi  library.  This  library 
in  1793  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Balleani  family;  in  it  the 
MS.  was  discovered  in  Sept.  1902  by  the  curator,  Sigr.  Cesare 
Annibaldi.     In    1903  the  find  was  notified  to  the  Historical 


1  Poggio  writes  of  Capra  as  a  boastful  man,  likely  to  exaggerate  his 
finds  (Sabbadini,  Storia  e  critica,  p.  274  . 

2  On  Enoch  see  Peterson's  Dialogus  1893).  pp.  lxiii  ff.  I  know  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  monk. 

8  That  Enoch  brought  back  an  original  MS.,  not  a  copy,  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  :  see  (in  English)  Peterson,  Dial.,  pp.  lxvi 
foil.  Peterson's  theory  of  the  MS.  of  Enoch  has  since  been  disproved: 
see  below,  p.  xvi,  note  2.  Furneaux  was  silent  as  to  the  Hersfeld  and 
Fulda  MS.,  though, when  he  edited  the  Agricola,  it  was  known  about  and 
had  been  discussed,  e.  g.  by  Peterson. 


xv.  in  I  k<  >DU<   l  ION 

ukI  in  1907  a  miii  ut  of  the  MS. 

sued  l>y  its  dii  1 
But  some  outer  leaves  ol  the    I  [<  rsfeld    M 
1  that  the   MS 

matter  transcribed  partly  in  tin-  fifteenth  centur)  and  partly  in 
nth.-' 

noch  had  brought  his  MS.  ti 
■  11  there  by  1  do  Do  embrio  (papa 

[450-6)  who  has  left  an  aCCOUnl  Ol   it,    whirl)    shows   that  it   is 

actually  the  MS.  which  Enoch  brought  from  II  \u\  is. 

further,  that  which  is  now  in  the  Icsi   library.     Decembrio's 

«lex  tiption  with    the    [(  SJ     MS.    in    sh.i; 

contents,  in  the  number  of  leaves  in  each  ind  als.,  in 

the  arrangement  of  the  writing  <»n  the  page  ' in  columnellis ' 
(as  he  a  form  of  writing  proper  to  the  tenth  century, 

but  unusual  in  fifteenth-century  Mss. 

Tin-  [esi   MS.  (12)  consists  of  seventy-six  folios,  written  in 
double  columns  : 

(a)  to.  1    51.    Dictys  Cretensis,  htlluni  Troianum.* 

(/>)  fa   -  'a. 

75.   Germama. 

fo.  76  blank. 
Of  this,    fo&    1    4.   9,    10.  and    51    (of   'Dictys)  arc   due   to 

Stefano  Guarnieri,  as  Professor  Annibaldi  was  aide  to  show  l>\ 
a  comparison  of  handwritings.  The  rest  of '  Dictys '  is  in  the 
original  tenth-centurj  hand.  Of  the  Agruoia  fos.  52  5  and 
tos.  64    5  were  written  l>y  Stefan 

1  Atti  del  I  international*  d;  ._•.  later 

described  by  Annibaldi,  /-'.'  1  Germama  >ii  Cormh 

:fim>    \    rfilhi    Bibliolica    dii    Cent,     G.    BoUeam    in    / 
llo,  1907  . 
-    Ihc    tenth-century  matter  extends   from   Agr.  ch.    13.    mmma  to 
40,  mim  mm.     For  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  biography  w< 

have  only  Guarnieri's  fifteenth-century  transcript  :    it  at  this 

copy  is  fairly  accu  rson    DtaL,  p.  Ixvi  ,  writing  in  1893. 

that  Enoch's  codex  was  a  thfrteenth-century  document ;  this  view  I 
to  maintain  ivcn  after  the  '   the   lesi   II  his  article  in 

American  J ourn.  of  Philology,  34    1913  ,  pp.  1    14,  and  on  tl. 
Gudeman,   ibid.,  pp.   243  o.     Gudenuu  ofbrtunately, 

not  very  clearly  stab  <1. 

ibadini,  Storm  t  critica^  p.  - 
1   A  Latin  prose  '  Ephemeris  '  <>r  diary  of  the  Trojan   war 
a  popular  abridgement  <>t  Hon»  r.  made,  as  it  seems,  in  th<    tourth  century 
of  our  era,  and  much  read  in  the  Mid  . 

;o  originally  followed  immediately  1 
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Beyond  doubt,  E  is  the  archetype  of  all  our  extant  fifteenth- 
century  MSS.  of  the  Agricola.  From  it  T  was  directly  copied, 
and  A  and  B,  though  copied,  not  immediately  from  it,  but 
from  some  now  lost  intermediary,  arc  both  descended  from  it. 
It  is  credible  that  ( 'rullus  when  transcribing  T  made  a  few 
changes  of  his  own  (sec  above).  But  apart  from  this,  E\%  the 
sole  and  ultimate  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the 
Agricola. 

E  is  not  very  carefully  or  accurately  written.  It  contains 
not  a  few  clearly  wrong  readings  and  also  some  serious 
blunders  in  transcription,  though  many  of  these  have  been 
corrected  by  some  one  who  revised  it.  Moreover,  very  few  of 
the  greater  textual  puzzles  of  the  Agricola  have  received  their 
solution  from  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  text  of  this  treatise 
was  already  in  a  bad  condition  in  the  tenth  century,  when  E 
was  written.  Peterson,  indeed  {Dial,  Introd.,  p.  lxvi),  and 
others,  have  argued  that  the  text  of  the  opera  minora  has  come 
down  through  some  MS.  full  of  contractions  and  abbreviations 
which  the  copyists  did  not  understand.  This  view,  however, 
propounded  before  the  discovery  of  E,  is  not  supported  by  it.1 
Nor,  it  may  be  added,  are  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  our 
text  of  the  Agricola  such  as  are  likely  to  have  arisen  simply 
from  contractions  and  abbreviations  misunderstood.  If  so, 
emendation  would  ere  now  have  done  more  to  put  matters 
straight. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  text  of  the  Agricola  was 
already  in  a  bad  condition  before  the  tenth  century.  MSS. 
were  clearly  rare  then  :  so  there  was  little  chance  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  one  copy  by  comparison  with  other  copies.  More- 
over, the  Agricola  is  one  of  Tacitus'  early  works.  When  he 
wrote  it  his  style  was  not  yet  formed,  as  it  was  when  he  wrote 

tained  the  last  part  of  the  Agricola  from  ad  Agricolam  codicillos  (c.  40,  2). 
After  copying  these  two  folios.  Stefano  erased  the  script  and  on  69  he 
wrote  part  of  the  Ger mania  sua  quoquc,  c.  14,  2 — litterarmn  scoria. 
c.  19.  1  .  using  76  as  a  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  Traces  of  the 
original  text  and  marginal  variants,  which  remain  on  both  folios,  show 
that  the  erased  writing  was  a  rather  later  and  closer  minuscule  than  that 
of  fols.  56-63.  At  the  end  the  title  stands  out  in  clear  capital  letters.] 
1  [Contractions  are  not  very  common,  but  they  include  the  following: 
.  ee  (esse),  e&  essei  .  s  sunt  .  ade£  adesse),  nob  {nobis  .  nn 
(nostri),  hrorum  &c,  ura  (vestra  .  urm  vestruni),  &c,  p  {per  ,  ^>  pro  , 
q.  (que  ,  q  [quae  ,  qd  [quod),  ul  vel\  m  final  indicated  by  suprascript 
bar,  m  (  -  men ',,  transuex  (  =  -it  ,  catvae    catervae  .] 

2)38  b 


xviii  IN  I  R0DUC1  U 

the  Atmals.     <  >ften  h<  in  Latin 

phi.  and  then 

no  m  i  d  t<>  doubt  the  text,  his  lanj 
tna  normal  Latin  ;  in  the  effort  t<  i 
a  special  thought,  he  has  adopted  comp  bich 

puzzled  the  mediaeval  scribes.    Ith  glish 

\  i.  torian  writers.  (  lith  ami  Robert  Browning,  that 

'having  .<  rare,  it  not  unique,  command  of  the 

tme,  by  « I  ;  lists 

might  a  adventurers     in  tin-  art  o! 

They   teased   their   contemporaries,  and    perhaps   ttv 
impaired   their  chances   with    posterity,   1>\    dou  rtain 

violence  to  the  medium  in  which  they  worked.' '     This  is  true 
of  ti  h  <  ontains  a  dozen  or  more  tangled  senten 

the  true  phrasing  of  which  seems  to  nave  been  lost,  and  which 
require,  not  the  emendation  ol  one  <>r  two  words,  but  a  liberal 
instruction,   exceeding    the    limits    of    sober    conjectural 
criticism.1     Probably  these 
quite  convincingly  till  new  evidence  helps  us. 

Neither  E  nor    /'helps  as    mueh   as  might  have  been  hoped. 

m  comparison  with  A  and  />'.  the  t  previously  known 

At  any  rate  ./ — thanks,  perhaps,  to  I 

.  and  the  substantial  differences   between  tl  ions 

drawn  up  by  editors  before   1898  (when  only  A  ami  />'  ■ 

known),   and   later  editions,    are    not    so  rent 

minds  will   estimate   these   dill.  differently.      Hut.  while 

all  scholars  will  agree  in  gratitude  to  those  who  made   /and  / 
known,    it    remains   true,  as    lurneaux  wrote  twei, 

that  the  'difficulties  of  scholarship  er  in  the 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  works  of  TacitUS  '. 

[F.H 


H    H.  Asqu .:■  ■•  10.     Cp.  p.  lxxxvii.- 

2  I   mean   such  then    briefly    :    6,   „ 

;     IO.    4   limit    ft  in 

Urn  tnmskrit \  04.  a«N  mdhts  aditus, 

.  .      ittilui   rn' 

34.    3  fxtrtmus  tthfn-.  \c.  ;  36,    3   minimt 

l:,nit  :     44.   5   mi. 

plane:    s<>.n<-   do   not   .;  an:    -    DM 

3  Ed.  ..  p 
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SECTION    II 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  AGRICOLA  AND  THE  LIFE 
OF  TACITUS  UP  TO  ITS   PUBLICATION 

(i)  The  Agricola  is  one  of  the  three  lesser  and  earlier  works 
of  Tacitus.  Of  the  other  two,  the  Germcuiia  was  completed  in 
A.  d.  98  ;  the  date  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  is  hotly 
disputed,  but  it  differs  so  widely  in  tone  and  style  from  the  Ger- 
mcuiia and  Agricola  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  contemporary 
with  them.1  That  the  Agricola  was  written  shortly  after 
Domitian's  death  is  plain  from  its  whole  character.  A  more 
exact  date  can  be  obtained  only  from  certain  references  in  it 
to  Nerva  and  Trajan.  In  c.  3  Nerva  is  mentioned  without 
being  called  divus  and  Trajan  is  described  as  '  daily  increasing 
the  happiness  of  the  times ',  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Tacitus  was  writing  when  Nerva  was  still  alive  and  Trajan  had 
been  adopted  as  his  son  and  made  socius  imperii  and  consors 
tribuniciae  potestatis?  i.  e.  between  the  end  of  October  a.  d.  97 
and  January  25,  a.  d.  98,  when  Nerva  died.  Later,  it  is  true, 
Tacitus  speaks  of  divus  Nerva  {Hist.  1.  1,  5),  but  strict  uni- 
formity was  not  observed  in  the  use  of  divus,  even  in  public 
utterances  or  inscriptions.  Furneaux  pointed  out  that  in  Pliny, 
Paneg.  7-10,  Nerva  is  once  called  divus  but  is  mentioned  five 
times  without  the  epithet.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  c.  44 
Trajan  is  spoken  of  as  pri?iceps,  which  shows  that  he  was 
already  Emperor.  During  his  co-regency  Trajan  was  Caesar 
(as  Nerva's  son)  but  not  Augustus,  and  the  title  princeps  was 
never  applied  to  any  Caesar?  The  Agricola,  therefore,  was 
published  soon  after  Trajan's  accession  and  in  the  same  year 
as  the  Germauia,  a.  d.  98,  but  before  it,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  introduction  (cc.  1-3). 

(ii)  Tacitus  was  born,  apparently  of  an  equestrian  family, 
about  a.  d.  54-6,  most  probably  in  a.  d.  55.     At  the  dramatic 

1  The  date  is  discussed  very  fully  by  Gudeinan  in  his  second  edition, 
1914,  pp.  29-55.  He  supports  the  view  which  assigns  the  dialogue  to 
the  last  year  of  Titus'  reign,  a.d.  81.  and  considers  that  it  cannot  be  later 
than  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

"  Pliny,  Paneg.  8.  6 ;  9.  1. 

3  Even  in  inscriptions  strict  uniformity  is  not  observed  (e.g.  Dessau, 
Inscr.  Lat.  Sel.  9200). 

4  Cp.  Mommsen,  Gesamm.  Schriften,  iv,  p.  440,  n.  3. 

b   2 


xx  >hi  (I  [ON 

date  of  th< 

dum,  a  phrase  which  he  appl 

than  his  friend  the 

r  Pliny,1  who  was  horn  in  the  second  hall  of  \.  d. 

the  first  half  of  a.  D      •      His  father  was  probably  the  Cornelius 

is  mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliri  mamts 

>   fioncs  procurans,    financial 

( lallia  ht   up   to  th<  id   waa 

bly  .1  pupil  of  Quintilian.     In    \        ;;   he  n 
daughter  ol  i  *  and  began  his  politic 

of  which  he  indicates  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Histories,  hut  in 
words  too  vague  for  precise  interpretation.     Being  by  birth  an 
he   must    have    n  n    to   the   senatorial 

order  by  ;i  grant  of  the  iitus  e/atws,  the  right  to  wear  the  broad 
purple   stripe   on   the   tunic,    from   some   emj  idently 

isian,  who  doubtles!  ?e  him  his  military  comn 

as  tribunut  militum.     He  became  quaestor  under 
or   more   probably  TitUS,  and   tribune  (or  aedfle)  under  Titus, 
or  more  probably  Domitian.     In  88  he  wi 

faa'undis,  in  which  capacity  he  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  Domitian's  Saecula  ■'/.  ri. 

By   tliis  tune,   as    Pliny  tells  us,  he  had   rem  I 
high  position  among  the  orators  of  the  day  and  of  the 

leaders  of  the   Roman  bar.4      After   his  praetorship  h 
absent  from  Rome  for  four  years  15)  from  8(>  or  (>o  t<> 

93,  holding  either  a  legionary  command  or,  more  probably, 
a  provincial  governorship  suitable  to  .in  ex-praetor,  possibly  in 
the  proving  gica,  where  his  father   had   been   procurator 

and  where-  h<  may  have  acquired  his  knowledge  about  Germany. 
During  this  absence  his  father-in-law  died.     Soon  afterwards 

he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  showed  no  more  independence 

than  the   11  1  [e  held  no  furthei 

till   he  became  consul  suffectus  under  Nerva  in  97 
quently  under    Trajan  he  reached  the  highest  off* 


Pliny  •.  3. 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hist 

0  children  ol   th<    marring  q8     k 

oce  from  .  /. 
*  Pliny,  Epp.  7. 

5   Ri  \  \     1880  .  p.  273  and  51      i.u'<x>  .    |>.  4  74  :    A 

p.  311  note,  whei  "ur  montl 
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a  senator,  an  office  denied  to  his  father-in-law  (c.  42) — the 
proconsulate  of  Asia,'  which  he  held  probably  in  1 12-13. - 
Thus  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Agricoia  Tacitus  was 
an  ex-consul  and  had  had  full  experience  of  Life  under  the 
Flavians  and  their  immediate  successors. 


S  E  CTIO  N    III 

THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  AND  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  WORK 

The  literary  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  Agricoia  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tacitus,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  have  made  both  abundantly  clear.  In  the  preface 
he  says  :  '  To  write  the  biographies  of  distinguished  men  is 
a  time-honoured  practice,  which  has  not  been  abandoned  even 
in  our  own  indifferent  age^  Its  purpose  is  to  rescue  merit 
from  oblivion.  Formerly  biography  could  be  written  without 
suspicion  of  ulterior  motives  ;  even  autobiography  evoked  no 
criticism,  for  excellence  was  highly  esteemed.  But  in  these 
times  apology  is  needed  for  writing  the  life  even  of  a  dead  man  ; 
so  hostile  is  the  age  to  merit.  Biographical  writing,  it  is  true, 
no  longer  involves  the  risk  of  death,  but  literary  powers  have 
suffered  from  long  disuse,  and  cannot  be  at  once  restored. 
Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  task  to  write,  even  in 
a  rough  and  unpolished  style,  the  history  of  our  servitude  under 
Domitian,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under 
Trajan.  Meantime  3  I  publish  this  book,  which  is  intended 
as  a  tribute  to  my  father-in-law,  and,  as  an  expression  of  dutiful 
affection  (pietas),  it  will  be,  if  not  praised,  at  least  excused.' 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  tolerably  plain  statement  of  the 
author's  purpose.     He  has  written   a  laudatory  biography   of 

1  Inscr.  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  Bull.  Cory.  Hell.  14  (i8coN,  p.  62T,  corrected 
in  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  132  (1895),  p.  18. 

2  Heberdey,  Ocstcrr.  Jahresh.  viii  (1905),  p.  237. 

3  Interim  implies  merely  that  the  historical  monograph  is  a  work  for 
the  future,  not  that  the  Agricoia  is  an  anticipation  or  an  instalment 
of  that  work,    and   similar  in   character   to   it.     Cp.    Gantrelle,   Jahrb. 

f.  class.  Philol.,  1877,  p.  780  ;  Leo,  Griech.-rom.  Biogr.  (next  note),  p.  229  ; 
Hendrickson  see  below,  p.  xxvii,  note  2),  p.  4f.  Gantrelle  justly  re- 
marked that  similarity  of  character  is  just  as  little  implied  as  if  Tacitus 
had  said  :   '  Meanwhile  I  publish  a  couple  of  odes  in  honour  of  Agricoia.' 


xxii  l\  I  l<  »l»n    l  [(  .\ 

.1  neai  relative  irho  had  died  i>.  }>ut  who 

could  n<>t  l»<  commemorated  till  n<>\\..i  manol  noble chan 
and  notable  a<  hievetm  nts,  whose  memoi  d  to  be  I 

alive.    And  the  book  <  loses  with  the 

fits  it  traditux  frit. 

•\  tins  type  were  well  known  in   k< 
familiar  to  Romans  of  Tacitus'  da)   in  the  form  of   live 
political  martyrs,  such  as  those  of  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  to 
which   i.  is   made   in   «.    2.     The)    wen    .ill    frankly 

eulog  m  «'mi. 1,  not  <  nti<  .il  appre*  iations.      Hiecustoi 

writing  them  grew  up  side  by  side  with,  and  perhaps  directly 
out  <>f.  the  pra<  u<  e  of  delivering  funeral 

id.      They  shared  the  purely  laudatory 
•  hi»!  these  orations,  and  sometimes  t<><»k  their  plat 

They  were  modelled  either  by  direct  imitation  or  indirectly, 
through  the  influence  k    rhetorical  doctrine,  on  the 

iphical  encomium,  of  which  the  oldest  surviving 
examples  arc  the  Agtsilaos  of  Xenophon  and  th. 

two  came  to  be  regarded  as  models  in  this 
branch  of  literature,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  rules  formulated 
l>y  later  rhetoricians  for  composition  in  the  encomiastic  style. 
The  genera]   modi-  of  treatment  and  the  differ* 

encomium    and    historical    narrative-    are    well    illustrated    I 

of  Polybius  (io.  t\\  where  he  tells  us  that  he  had 
already  written  an  encomium  on  Philopoemen,  describing  his 
birth,    descent,    education,    and    achievements.      There    his 
achievements  m  re  recounted  briefly(as  illustrations  of  chara* 
and  with  required  ;  but  in 

a   history   they    must    :  1   in  detail  and     in  a  different 

manner,  because  history  is  not  committed  to  praise,  but  aims 
at  a  true  account   of  events  with  an  exposition  n(  their  causal 

nexus.     1  he  distinction  is  of  importance  for  a  true  estimati 
the  Agricola. 

But    the  contents  and  the   tone   of  the  treatise   h 
difficulties  in  the  minds  of  scholars.     In  lit<  m   or  in 

purpose,  or  in  both,  it  lias  been  considered  to  be  not  a  genuine 

graphy.      The  form  and  the  purpose  are  distinct  qu 
ike  the  form  first. 

lopmrnt  ol   Biography  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has 
been  traced  by  F.  I.coin  a  masterly  work.  I 
1 901. 

•  PHny,  / '.'/.  s  12.  A. 
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(i)  It  was  long  ago  (jointed  out  that  the  main  portion  of 
the  hook  (cc.  10-38)  is  written  not  in  the  biographical,  hut  in 
the  historical  style  of  narrative.  The  ethnological  and  geo- 
graphical description  of  Britain  (cc.  ro-r2),  the  survey  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  conquest  and  government  of  the  island 
(cc.  13-17),  the  annalistic  description  of  Agricola's  campaigns 
(cc.  18-38),  the  mention  of  the  death  of  a  subordinate  officer 
(c.  37),  the  episode  of  the  Usipian  cohort  (c.  28),  the  elaborate 
speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Calgacus  and  Agricola  before 
the  final  battle  (cc.  30-4),  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  battle 
itself  (cc.  35-8),  are  all  in  the  specifically  historical  style,  and 
all  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  biography.  From  the  literary  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  Agricola  is  a  hybrid  product,  a  mixture 
of  biography  and  history.  Adopting  and  developing  this  view, 
Andresen  l  accounted  for  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
work  by  the  theory  that  the  central  portion  was  not  originally 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  biography  of  Agricola,  but  was 
taken  from  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  written  after 
the  recall  of  Agricola  in  84,  as  a  preliminary  study  for  the 
historical  work  on  Domitian's  reign  which  Tacitus  mentions 
(in  c.  3)  as  already  in  contemplation,  and  which  ultimately 
appeared  (but,  it  should  be  noted,  in  an  essentially  different 
form)  as  the  Histories.  After  Agricola's  death  this  fragment 
was  pieced  out  with  a  biographical  prelude  and  conclusion,  to 
form  the  book  as  it  stands. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  this  hypothesis.  The  method 
of  composition  which  it  presupposes  is  not  one  likely  to  have 
been  employed  by  an  artist  like  Tacitus,  even  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  literary  career.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
Tacitus  was  actually  engaged  on  his  projected  historical  work,2 
or  on  studies  preliminary  to  it,  before  he  left  Rome  in  a.  d.  90 
to  hold  a  provincial  post.  The  internal  evidence,  too,  does 
not  support  the  theory.  The  narrative  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  to  be  inserted  as  it  stands  in  the  Histories.     As 


1  F1st.se/u1fl  d.  Gymii.  sum  grauen  Kloster,  Berlin,  1874,  starting  from 
the  results  reached  by  Hirzel  in  a  dissertation  Uber  die  Tendenz  des  Agricola, 
Tubingen,  1871. 

2  The  publication  of  the  Histories  began  about  a.  d.  104,  and  was 
continued  till  Tacitus  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Asia  about  112  (see 
p.  xxi).  As  Gudeman  pointed  out,  shortly  before  106  Tacitus  had  not 
completed  his  collection  of  materials  for  the  year  79  (Pliny,  Epp.  6. 
16,  1). 


xxiv  INTRODUt    I  l<  >\ 

Furneaux  noted,  the  achievements  m<>i  only  ol   Agricola, 
.ilso  <>i  ( \ ii. ill    .iimI  I  minimis,  must  have  been  tin  n  related  <»n 
lie  proportionate  i«>  their  importance,  and  at  leasl  thoa 
cola  iniisi    have  been  broken  up  into  periods, '    though, 
doub  I  prominent  e  as  the  01 

.1  time  marked  generally  b)  militar)   incapai  it)  and  i 
I  •      part  ol  the  book  is,  indeed,  somewhai  sharpl)  marked  off, 
and  occupies  a   relatively  but   '  both  tin 

m  sufficiently  explained  it  w<   beat   in  mind  that  Agi 
achievements  covered  the  central  period  ol  his  life  and  n 
the  one  ground  t<>r  enrolling  him  among  great  men  ;  while  th« 
previous  history  also  is  either  that  ol  events  in  which  he  ha<l 
a  subordinate  share,  or  explains  the  state  ol  things  with  which 
he   had  to  deal,  and  even  the  account  of  tl  d  and  its 

people  is  a  description  of  the  theatre  of  ins  exploit 
stron-  resemblance  to  Sallust  also  suggests  that  the  work 
composed  .is  a  whole  and  on  a  definite  plan,  with  ihefugurtha 
aiul  Catiiine  before  the  author's  mind' (see p.  lxxxi).  Furneaux's 
conclusion  was  that  we  can  hardly  say  more  than  that,  though 
the  materia]  was  furnished  from  the  same  sources  as  that  of  the 
historical  work,  it  was  recast  and  adapted  to  a  biographical 
purpose  by  curtailing  the  mention  of  other  actors  in  it,  and 
•  ting  for  prominence  the  points  in  which  the  i  tion 

of  Agricola  was  most  ,  \  ident 

But  though  siron-  reasons  may  he  adduced  foi  rejecting 
Andresen's  theory,  the  contention  that  the  work  is  not  homo. 
geneous  in  character  is  not  thereby  disproved.  Gudeman  lias 
sought  to  refute  it  by  showing  that  Tacitus  has  in  all  essential 

1  In  the  Annul*.,  the  British  history  under  Claudius  was  treat» 
at  k-ast  tv.  irtion,  and  in  is  .  thai 

under  Nero  in  one  only    14.  -'9-39  .     In  the  Histories,  the  ac!, 
ol  Cerialia  and  Fronttnua  all  occurred  under  \  and  may  I 

1  related  in  <>n<    place.      I  la  fell  under  all  the  tl 

an  emperors,   and  were   probably   more  broken    up  in   narration. 

That  Um 

v  halt  tli-  was  intended   as  And:. 

thinks    to  be  inset  ted  in  one  pJi 

that  the  original  project  ol  that  work  was  planned  on  a  1 
than  that  on  which  il  ultimately  app< 
1  Furneaux  also  r<  marked  that  such  a  purely  domestic  incident  as  the 
-a.    1      would    assuredly    find    no   pla» 

ition 
of  ti  ich  an  important 

cum  navigation  of  Britain    c.  38.  5  . 
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points  exactly  conformed  to  the  forma]  rules  laid  down  by  the 
later  rhetoricians  for  biographical  encomium,  and  especially  by 
Menander  in  his  I  Up  bri&eucruciav.1  The  rhetorical  scheme, 
formulated  primarily  with  reference  to  the  laudator)-  speei  h 
(AayosJaFtSciicTucos),sbut  also  applicable  in  general  to  the  narrative 
encomium  intended  to  be  read,  divided  the  treatment  of 
eulogy  into  six  parts  :  (i)  introduction,  (2)  the  hero's  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  (3)  personal  traits  and  virtues, 
(4)  achievements,  (5)  comparison  with  others  (cruyitpto-ts),  and 
[6)  epilogue,  a  certain  latitude  being  allowed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections. 
Tacitus  was  indeed  saturated  with  rhetorical  culture,  but  it 
would  be  surprising  if  he  had  allowed  himself — here  and  here 
only — to  be  cramped  by  the  trammels  of  formal  rhetorical 
rules  ;  and  in  truth  Gudeman's  arguments  are  unconvincing. 
The  cogency  of  Leo's  criticisms  will  hardly  be  denied.'5  The 
description  of  Agricola's  qualities  is  not  confined  in  a  mechanical 
way  to  one  section  :  it  runs  like  a  purple  thread  through  the 
whole  narrative,  which  is  made  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  hero's  personality  as  an  official,  as  a  general, 
as  a  senator,  and  as  a  private  man.  There  is  no  formal  '  com- 
parison '  with  others.  Gudeman  maintains  that  the  survey 
of  Agricola's  predecessors  in  Britain  (cc.  13-17)  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  that  way,  but  no  indication  is  given  that  such  is 
its  purpose,  as  rhetorical  precept  required,  and  it  is  not  worked 
out  in  the  rhetorical  manner.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that 
the  central  portion  of  the  book  agrees  with  the  rhetorical 
treatment  of  the  hero's  achievements  (irpo^eis).  Rhetorical 
theory  treated  the  hero's  acts  as  illustrations  of  his  virtues,  and 
so  excluded  such  a  continuous  narration  of  them  as  Tacitus 
gives  in  cc.  18-38  :  while  the  geographical  and  ethnological 
introduction  prefixed  in  cc.  10-12  is  hardly  the  sort  of  description 
contemplated  by  the  decorative  U^pda-u^  recognized  by  the 
rhetoricians  on  the  ^uo-eis  /ecu  ^eWs  ^copiW.  In  short,  so  far 
as  the  Agricola  conforms  to  the  rhetorical  rules,  the  correspon- 
dence is  fully  explained  by  the  biographical  nature  of  the 
rubrics  which  the  rhetoricians  drew  up  for  formal  encomium. 

1  Gudeman's  English  edition,  1899,  and  German  edition,  1902. 
Menander's  treatise  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
but  it  reflects  orthodox  Greek  traditions. 

2  Especially  the  type  of  imperial  panegyric  known  as  the  PaaiXiKos 
\6yos.  3   Gr.-rdm.  Biographie,  pp.  228  ff. 


i\  1 1'.(  »i'M  riON 

The  lorin  of  ti  in  outlirv 

phical  I'lini,  hut  the  whol  10-40)  is 

i\       '  I  me,   the  narrative  U  ads  up  t<> 
from  <.   i.x  I),    is  tli.    leading   figure,  but  onl)   in  the  « 
which  the  general  must   I"    in  every  military    lu^t' ■  I  ■■ 

whole  ■  is  in  the  specifically  l>ist< >r :■  .md  there 

1-  .  ven  introduced  an  « j >i*.< ><  1  - 
with  the  life  and  dee  1  In 

limits  of  biography,  Tacitus  was  doubtless  influenced  1>\  his 
historical    studies   and    l»v   the   monographs   of  Sallust ;    th< 

nee  is  that,  while  Sallust  introduced  biographic  a 
into    history,    Tacitus    introduced    historical    elements    int<» 

iphy  :  an<l  the  result  is  a  lack  of  balance  in  th<    work  as 

a  whole. 

To  this  VH  u   Gudeman   h.is  rejoin©  although   it  is 

tru«-  that  the  later  rhetoricians  prescribed  that  the  1 
should  be  narrated  as  illustrations  of  his  virtues,  and  distributed 
under  that  heading,  yet  Quintilian  -  (no  doubl  on  ti 
older   sour  an   alternative   method   the    purely 

historical  narration  of  the  >  and  this  is  in  fart  the 

method  adopted  by  Xenophon  aw\  [socrates  in  the  biographies 
which  the  rhetoricians  took  as  their  model.     Hut  this  is  to 
admit  that  the  rules  <>f  the  later  rhetoricians  are  not  followed 
I  aid    it    should    he    noted    that    the    use    of    the 

narrative  style  made  by  Xenophon  and,  still  more,  l> 
differs  widely  from  that  ofTacitUS. 

That  Tacitus  should   have  cast  the  central  portion  of  his 
iphy  in  the  historical  form  of  narrative  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising.     Agri<  -  vements  in  exploring  andcoi 

«them  Britain  were  his  sole  title  to  tame,  and  a  d< 
don   of  them    whirh   should   not    he   mere   vapid   eul 

hardly  take  any  other  form.     Hut  probably  not  a  tew  students 

itUS  have  felt  that  the  style  of  narrative  here  differs 
that  of  his  historical  works.      The  description  is  m 
and  tlu-  avoidance  of  military,  topographical,  and  other  details 
is  more  marked.     Further,  the  personal  it) 
prominent  throughout,  and  his  qualit  intly  made 

•  nous.      Fumeaux    drew    attention    to    this 
disinclined  to  lay  too  mm  I 

-  rman  edition,  p.  5.  :  3.  7,  15-16. 
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the  same  characteristic  appears  iri  military  narratives  in  the 
greater  works,  notably  in  those  of  the  campaigns  of  <  rermanicus 
and  Corbulo.'  Furneaux's  line  of  thought  lias  been  developed 
l>\  Prof  G.  I>.  1  Iendri(  kson.-  He  observes  that  the  historical 
form  of  narrative  had  the  advantage  of  apparent  objectivity, 
and  enabled  Tacitus  to  avoid  the  invidiousness  of  direct 
praise.  But,  he  argues,  the  narrative  differs  so  essentially  in 
character  from  the  manner  of  historiography  used  by  Tacitus 
elsewhere  (as  well  as  by  Sallust  and  Livy)  that  the  account  is 
not  in  essence  historical  nor  analogous  to  other  historical 
narratives  in  which  a  commander  plays  a  similar  leading  part ; 
it  is  rather  biographical  and  laudatory.  The  writer's  motive 
is  characterization  rather  than  narration  ;  the  events  are  so 
described  as  to  show  up  Agricola's  qualities,  they  are  set  forth 
as  evidence  and  proof  of  his  virtues  rather  than  objectively  for 
their  historical  significance.  If  we  compare  Tacitus'  account 
of  other  commanders  for  whom  he  had  a  similarly  warm 
admiration,  for  instance,  Germanicus  in  the  Annals,  we  find 
a  different  method  employed.  There  the  events  are  rarely 
used  to  characterize  the  commander  directly  ;  the  characteriza- 
tion lies  in  the  narrative  itself,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  gather 
the  general's  qualities  from  his  acts  and  words.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  comparable,  for  example,  to  the  descriptions  in 
cc.  19-22  of  the  Agricola. 

Hendrickson  is  inclined  to  go  too  far,  as  when  he  argues 
that  because  the  author's  motive  is  characterization,  it  is  futile 
to  attempt  to  trace  the  geography ;  in  the  Annals  Tacitus' 
geography  is  almost  equally  vague  (see  below,  p.  xxxviii).  But 
there  is  evident  truth  in  his  contention,  as  Andresen  himself 
has  admitted,3  although  he  would  attribute  the  difference  of 
method  in  the  Annals  to  the  more  mature  development  of  the 
historian's  art,  and  considers  that  explanation  the  more  proba- 
ble because  there  is  no  difference  in  the  effect  produced. 
Certainly  Tacitus  had  not  yet  formed  his  own  historical  style 
(p.  lxxxvi) ;  his  vox  was  still  rudis  et  incondita.  But  here  we 
seem  to  have  a  real  difference  of  method,  too  marked  to  be 
ascribed  merely  to  immature  development ;  it  seems  rather 
a  case  of  choosing  a  historical  form  of  narrative  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  biography.     Whether  this  departure  from  conven- 

1  See  Annals,  vol.  i,  Introd.,  p.  17  ;  vol.  ii,  Intrud.,  p.  113  f. 

2  Univ.  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  vi,  1904. 

:i  Jahresb.  d.  phil.  Vcreins  zu  Berlin,  29  (1903),  p.  220. 
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liotial  form  entire  innovation,  we  cann<  >ul  it 

robable.     VVhethei   it  has  mam 
i  t  .«I  the  work,  is  .1  ,qm  , 

At  an)  rate  there  appears  to  l»<    little  in  the  nan 
reall)  irrelevant  to  th<-  author's  purp 

I  \(  i\ thing,  "i  nearl)  <  verythinj  anothei 

i  the  hero's  «  ! 
no    I  i. mis  the  question  <»t  the-  p 

Some  scholars  have  declined  t< 
the  «rhole  truth,  holding  tli.u  th. 
,i  tribute  >ve  all,  a  i  I  his  own  polil 

d,  .iikI  thai  this  political  purpose  led  to  1 1 1* -  publication 
.  »i    the    biography  al    the   particular   time  when  it  a] 
l  in  11«  .in \  adopted  and  elaborated  this  vie*  l 

doubt  those  who  cherished  against  Agricola 

The  repression  of  opinion  under  Domitian  had  b 
followed  at  his  death  l>\  a  strong  reaction.     As  men  had 
twenty-six  years  previously,  "the  best  day  after  a  had  empi 

N  had   proclaimed  full  freedom 

wen    everywl  lied/  and  i<  k  full  of  vindictive 

against  the  tools  of  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
Miff.  »ive    men    like    Plin  '    to  win 

fame    l>\    accusing    accusers.'    and    NYrva    had    to    inti 
restrain    the    thirst    lor   venf  In    this    excited 

feeling  even  the  moderate  politic  ild  not  hope  I 

at  I-  re  and  depreciation,  and  to  this  i  and 

Tacitus  belong 
1  Such  men,  the  more  ardent  spirits  would  dbeen 

:o     14.    is-       l'<  ill.' 

is  the  account  of  the  island  and  its  inhabit  .  io-ia,  which 

littl-  titnate  function  of  acquainting  tl 

the  character  of  the  country  and  il 
:  Bubordinate  officer 
es. 
ler  ih<-  influence  particulai 

publ  -,•"'/'"  .  1870  :  most 

.  Hoffmann,  '/.ft.  f.  ».,  1870 

5  Hist.  \.  .\j.  o.     In  describing  the  wboli  at  that 

in  mind  the  similar  state  of  thinps  so  clearly 

•  •.«.•     •■     ■ 

his  protection  of  some  in  fa 
(Pliny, 
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passive  supporters,  if  not  aiders  and  abettors,  of  these  acts  of 
tyranny:  men  would  remember  their  silence,  their  submissive 
acquiescence.  Agricola  bad  been  tribune  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  Thrasea,1  and  had  shown  no  such  generous  impulse  as 
Arulenus  Rusticus.2  lie  had  served  Domitian  in  Britain  when 
he  had  a  great  army  and  might  have  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt  like  Antonius  Saturninus.:{  After  his  return  to  Rome, 
lu's  eight  years  of  non-resistance,  or  (as  they  would  put  it)  of 
servile  acquiescence  in  the  senate,  his  conduct  in  relation  to  his 
pro-consulate,  his  nomination  of  the  emperor  as  co-heir  in  his 
will  (a  degradation  which,  it  would  be  pointed  out,  bolder 
spirits  had  spurned  '),  would  all  be  matter  of  invective.  Nor 
would  the  son-in-law  be  without  his  share  of  censure.  He  had 
owed  to  Domitian  a  praetorship,  a  priesthood,  the  governorship 
of  a  province,'  he  had  been  at  Rome  as  a  senator  during  the 
last  and  worst  years  of  the  reign  of  terror  and  had  been  no 
bolder  than  those  around  him. 

'  We  can  plainly  see  that  we  have  in  many  parts  of  this 
treatise  a  political  manifesto  in  praise  of  moderation,  and 
a  vindication,  expressly  of  Agricola,  and  (by  implication)  of 
Tacitus  himself  from  the  charge  of  servility  and  want  of  true 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  .  .  . 

'  Nor  is  Tacitus  satisfied  to  write  an  apologetic  biography. 
On  the  contrary,  he  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
draws  a  political  moral  from  the  character  which  he  has  painted, 
and  defends  by  a  great  example  others  of  similar  disposition 
who  "  did  not  invite  renown  and  ruin  by  defiance  and  empty 
assumption  of  freedom  ".  He  bids  "  those  whose  habit  it  is  to 
admire  forbidden  ideals  to  learn  that  great  men  can  live  under 
bad  princes,  and  that  obedience  and  self-control,  when  they  are 
joined  to  capacity  for  work  and  energy,  can  reach  as  high 
a  pinnacle  of  fame  as  that  of  those  who  tread  the  path  of  peril, 
and  owe  their  glory,  without  any  service  rendered  to  their 
country,  to  a  theatrical  and  ostentatious  death/' " 


1  See  c.  6,  3  and  note. 

2  He  was  also   tribune,  and  had  made  a  private  offer  to  Thrasea  to 
interpose  his  veto  in  the  senate. 

'■'•  See  Suet.  Dom.  6. 

4  See  the  case  of  L.  Vetus,  Ann.  16.  n,  3. 

5  See  above,  p.  xx.     His  obligation  to  Domitian  is  admitted  in  Hist. 
1.  1,  4. 

6  c.  42,  4-5. 
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This  \  ie  irily  1>\  tl  m   of  the 

■  opposition  just  quoted,  *  written '  (said  Gantrelle)  •  nol  t>\ 
a  historian,  but  l>y  an  anj  tiding  a  client  whom 

he  loved  and  admired  against  politic 

.in<l  it  was  reinforced  by  '  the  apolog(  i  I  the  irholc 

work,  which  is  not  a  genuine  biography  giving  a  a 
sion  ol  the  author's  real  opinion,  but   .1  studied   pan< 
There  is  little  probability  in  the  th<    ry.      rhe  purel)  laudator) 
i  t<  r  of  the  work    has  already   been  explained  ;    it    was 

iie    of   all    i»i".  I  :. 

extremists,  with  whose  attitude  Tacitus  all  >,  but 

whose  failings  he  elsewhere  touches  with  tier  hand. 

reads  rather  hk<-  an  advocate's  heated  reply  t<>  a  cril 
made   or   anticipated,  of  what    might   not    unreasonably   In- 
ed  .in  .ki  of  discreditable  timidity  on  his  client's  part. 
The  praise  <«t  moderation  is  no  proof  that  Tacitus  was  writing 

\V«   n                 with  Boissier  that  he  \\. 
a  lesson  which  was  needed  during  th<  i  following 

Domitian's  death,  a  lesson  which  it  required  counuj 
then.1     But  this  cannot  have  been  his   sole,  nor   his   main. 
purpose.     True,  it  represented  his  political  creed,  l>ut  th- 
<  i.td    i-   reproduced   throughout    his    later   historical    works 
written   in  the  calm   days  of  Trajan's  principate.     Fun 
admitted  that  "in  all    his  writings  it  is  to  moderate    men    that 
his  most  unstinted  praise  is  given, to  such  as  Manius  Lepidus/ 
Memmiiis  Regulus,8  Julius    Irontinus,''  and  others  who 
their  country  well  in  trying  times,  wh  ed  monarchical 

government  as  inevitable'  and  "prayed  for  g 1  emperors, but 

to  ///-/.  4.  6,  i  ;    Ami.  14.  49.  5  : 

H<  adrickson,  <•/■.  a'Lf  p.  . 
as  an  a»  t  of  glory  is  really  absurd,  and  the  vrhole  chapti 

that  it  was  more  nearly  allied  t<>  «L  uftuMm 

an. I  needed  special  pl<  sdin 
/  /  r'A    c.  I V.  --  it.  iii. 

the  interesting  remarks    Ann.  \.  so,  5    on  those  w! 
that  such  ■  man  was   only  saved  by  ins  destiny.  inent  men  ot 

!  -    t\  |><-  an  .  the  city  ,  /»/>/.  t>. 

:i.i  Poppaetts  Sabinus,  ui  1 

H 

n  U  imperaU  • 

•    In   nuignu^.  quantum  ha  I'iit    c.    i, 

the  words  attributed  to  (ialba  in  adopting  an  heir    lit 
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made  the  best  of  such  as  they  had"1  instead  of  cither  haughtily 
standing  aloof  from  public  life  and  taking  philosophy  as  a  fine 
name  to  veil  their  indolence,-  or  committing  themselves  to  an 
opposition  so  uncompromising  as  to  be  unable  even  to  bear 
the  rule  of  Vespasian/ 

The  supposition  that  there  was  a  strong  hostile  feeling  not 
only  against  Domitian's  tools,  but  against  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  public  life  under  him,  lacks  evidence,  and  is  in  itself 
improbable.  Censure  and  depreciation  could  not  come  from 
the  mass  of  senators  who  had  been  cowed  to  submissive 
acquiescence,  and  with  whom  Tacitus  ranges  himself.4  It 
could  come  only  from  the  extremists,  among  whom  there  may 
still,  perhaps,  have  been  a  few  doctrinaires  opposed  to  the 
principate  as  such.  But  of  the  irreconcilables  only  a  weakened 
and  chastened  remnant  can  have  survived,  and  the  philosophical 
opposition  in  general  died  down  under  the  new  regime  of 
'  freedom '.  It  was  against  the  delatores  that  the  outburst  of 
fury  was  directed,  and  in  that  campaign  the  moderates  took 
part,  even  mild  men  like  Pliny,  who  tells  us  with  charming 
naivete  that  he  judged  it  a  good  opportunity  'to  avenge  the 
victims  and  to  put  himself  forward.' 6  From  such  violences 
Tacitus  held  aloof,  judging  them  (as  Nerva  did)  unworthy  and 
useless  to  the  State ;  very  possibly  it  was  he  (or  his  colleague) 
who,  as  president  of  the  Senate,  called  Pliny  to  order  on  this 
occasion. ti  To  all  extremists  Tacitus  by  his  persistent  praise  of 
moderation  wished  to  point  a  moral.  But  he  was  hardly  repel- 
ling attacks.  There  was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  attitude 
adopted  by  Agricola  and  himself.  It  was  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Nerva  and  Trajan,  by  Yerginius  Rufus,  Yestricius  Spurinna, 
and  many  good  men  of  the  time.  All  alike  were  open  to  the 
criticism,  which  Tacitus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  notorious 
Eprius  Marcellus,"  '  that  they  were  members  of  a  Senate  who 

1  The  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  unworthy  Eprius  Marcellus 
{Hist.  4.  8,  3),  bonos  imperatores  voto  expeterc,  qualesatmqtie  tolerare,  may 
well  have  been  felt  by  better  men. 

2  Ut nomine  magnifico  argue  otiutn  velaret  [Hist.  4.  5,  2).  The  dreamy 
philosopher,  who  preaches  to  men  armed  for  civil  war,  is  ridiculed  in 
Musonius  Rufus    Hist.  3.  81,  1). 

3  The  ambitiosa  mors  in  his  mind  c.  42,  5"  is  probably,  above  all,  that 
of  Helvidius  under  Vespasian. 

4  c.  45.  •'  Epp.  9.  13,  2. 

6  Ibid.  sect.  9.     See  F.  Miinzer  in  Klio,  i.  p.  311  note. 

7  Hist.  4.  8,  5. 
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AGRICOLA 

Amongst  the  minor  ;  of  the  emp 

perhaps  the  m<>st  remarkable.     His  is  the  •  I  known 

to-daj    t<>   ordinary   readers,   outside  tin-  ranks   of   p 
historians;   after  no  other    Roman   governor,    perhaps,    I 
town  councils  christened  their   streets  and    antiquaries   their 

children.      Vet  his  tame  lias  come  down  by  a  curiously  slender 

thread  of  transmission.     Ancient   literature  seldom   mentions 
him  :  even  Tacitus  in  his  extant  works  refers  to  him  only  in 

the    Agrieola,   and   no   later  writer   names   him   at   all,   save  the 
third-century  historian   Cassius    Dio,  who   refers   to   him  twi 
On    inscriptions  his   name    occurs   once,   on   a   leaden    pipe 
ofA.  d.  70.  found  at  Chest  en  his  biography  seen 

have  been  little  read  in  the  Roman  world.4     It  is  all  a  stra 
contrast  t<>  the  forecast  with  which  the  biography  closes :  mu//<>\ 

rum   velut  inglorios   ct   ignobilis   oblivio   obruit : 
posttritati  narrates  ct  traditus  superstes  trit.     But  did 

not    write   in   vain.      Like    Rouille  at    Met/,  or    Melchi/edek    in 
the  Jewish  sl  ■  'la  comes  before  us  in  this  one  biography, 

in  unforgettable  fashion,  and  vanishes.     The  Roman  Empire 
had  many  administrators  of  whom  we  get  such  glim] 

omnes  intacrimabiles 

tique  1<> 
m    I     uia  vale  sao 

rotable  that  Dio  <lcr  \\ 

• 

Qu< 't<-'l  in  tl 

icitus  during  the  late  Roman  period',  ftc,  in  J 
Stiui. 
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Yet  of  Agricola,  after  many  days,  tlje  prophe<  y  of  Tacitus  has 

come  true.  It  the  Roman  world  neglected  him,  the  modern 
world  knows  him  well.  And  indeed,  in  an<  lent  Britain,  it 
seems,  his  memory  lived  on  in  some  humble  fashion  ;  his  name, 
shortened  to  Aircol,  survives  in  an  early  Welsh  genealogy.1      It 

is  only  a  single  entry  in  a  long  string  of  names,  hut  at  least 
it  testifies  to  some  native  recollection  of  the  man. 

In  himself,  Agricola  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  new 
class  of  men  who  joined  freely  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  In  Republican 
days  the  world  had  been  ruled  by  the  senate.  That  aristocracy 
was  now  dying  out.  In  its  prime,  during  the  Hannibalic  wars, 
it  had  done  magnificent  work  and  had  saved  Rome,  through 
the  years  when  the  great  Carthaginian  general  was  sweeping 
Italy  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  In  its  decay  it  became 
the  proudest,  stubbornest,  most  inhuman  oligarchy  known  to 
history.  Finally  it  grew  incompetent  to  rule,  and  it  fell. 
During  the  early  empire  those  old  nobles,  aristocrats  in  the 
worst  sense,  were  giving  place  to  the  new  men,  not  aristocrats 
but  middle-class  or  bourgeois,  not  purely  Roman,  but  Italians, 
and  still  more,  provincials,  with  new  and  gentler  ideals. 

Agricola  was  not  even  by  descent  a  member  of  the  old  order. 
By  birth  he  belonged  not  to  Rome  or  Italy,  but  to  south- 
eastern Gaul.  There  he  was  born  in  a.  d.  40  2  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejus),  where,  a  trifle  more  than  eighty  years  previously, 
Julius  Caesar  had  planted  a  co/onia,  peopling  it  with  time-expired 
men  from  his  Eighth  Legion  3 — men  who,  as  legionaries,  held 
the  full  Roman  franchise  and  knewT  something  of  Roman  ways 
and  speech,  and  were  not  Gauls  but,  in  the  main  at  least, 
Italian-born.1 

Agricola's  nomen  Iulius  suggests  that   his  paternal  ancestor 

1  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  ed.  4,  p.  258. 

2  See  note  on  c.  44,  1. 

3  CIL.  xii.  p.  38.  Colonia  Octavanorum  Pacensis  or  Pacata ,  Ciassica 
Forum  Iuli  seems  to  have  been  the  full  name.  The  two  epithets  seem  to 
date  from  30B.C.  (ep.  Ann.  4.  5,  1),  and  some  assign  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Augustus. 

4  Caesar  admitted  some  Gauls  to  his  legions  (e.  g.  the  Vth  Alaudae  , 
but  he  did  not  go  far  in  this  direction.  The  Eighth  Legion  was  one  of 
those  with  which  he  started  in  Gaul  in  59  e.  c.  ;  before  that  it  had  probably 
been  in  Spain,  and  it  was  then  presumably  composed  of  Italians.  During 
the  eight  years  of  the  Gallic  war  it  must  have  come  to  include  recruits 
from  various  sources  ;  speculation  on  the  precise  origins  of  those  serving 
in  it  about  46  b.  c.  would  be  idle. 


I  \  I  K<  »1  »1    <     HON 

Is    who   1 
b  \    <  'Hit. 

who  therefore  bore  ins  nom< n.      In 
l>y  1«  gal  status  a  mil  Roman  <  itizen,  and  had  behind  him  th 

timent  implied  l>y  su<  li  i  II 

father  s.it  in  the   Roman 

Ron  0  I e,  indeed,  I 

inherited  a  tii  itiment.    I  i  ilia, 

is  frequent   in  Gaul1   (though  not  confined  t<>  it),  and   i 
imply   some   nut    precisely  definable  Gaulish  m    in   the 

family,  just  as  <  ertain  (  atholic  or 
to-day  would  probably  imply  Cat  ho  rman  lean   . 

iations  in  a  modem  English  family, 
family  entered  Roman  administi 
steps.     In  the  lust  generation  known  to  us,  n<\ 

fathers    were    procurators   <•(    equestrian    rank       II 
lull  nils.  ^,,n  oi  a  procurator,  married  another  pro 

curatoi  s  daughter,  an. I,  apparently  1>\   favouj  <»i    I 
into  the  Roman  senate,  and  I  the  praetorship.     II 

one  of  the  many  southern  Gauls  wh<  \\y  Romanized  in 

the   early    empire:     he    had    literary    tastes,   and    wrote   on    the 

cultivation  of  the  vine     no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  rich 
vineyards  <>f  tin-  Rhone— and  he  is  said  to  have  written  with 
wit  and  learning.'      The  elder  Pliny  also  quotes  him. 
.  refers  to  him  mingly  because  1) 

twice  stood  up  against  abuses  of  the  imperial  rule.'     As  prai 
he  thus   refused   t<>  truckle  to  Caligula,   and   lost  his  life,      lie- 
died  just  after  the  birth  <»t  A  \o* 

1     flic  index   to  CIL.  xii   nanus  some  600  men  i  Julius 

<■!   Iulia.      Valerius  is  perhaps   the   next    most  common    1: 

bating  from   grant 
nor  of  tlit  province  in  83  1  .  < 

7383.  of  th< 
ler,  Altcelt  ts  Procilla 

Iroucilhis  or  Troiigillus    both  ate 
as   the  proper  form  ot   Procillns.  winch  aj  only  in  Cm 

''■  '•  47.  4'.  53.  5    where  IIS,  nee  is  onanimoi 

and  is  not  attested  in  inscriptions.    On  the  < 
hand,   Zcuss  accepted   the  form   Frocillus   without   misgi 
'.  187 1.  p.  ' 
8  Columella,    i.     j.  -pnomen    .igticola    given    to    1. 

piobai'ly  reflects  the  fathers  interest  in  agricu.  ote  on  c.  4 

\  bfmf.  2.  21,  5. 
note  on  c.  4,  1. 
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Alter  ber  husband's  death  Procilla  transferred  her  home1 
from  Fiejus  to  tin  Gra<  i  o  Roman  cit)'  of  Massilia  (Marseilles), 
the  centre  of  culture  and  the  university  of  South  Gaul.  Here 
Agricola  went  to  school,  and  completed  his  education  by  going 
through  the  course  of  higher  study  that  was  usually  taken  by 
young  men  belonging  to  the  upper  class  of  Roman  and 
Romanized  society. 

A  senator's  son  was  expected  to  enter  the  senatorial  car»  t 
of  office  and  administration.  His  birth  gave  him  the  necessary 
qualification  For  admission  to  that  career,  the  right  to  assume 
with  the  dress  of  manhood  the  latus  clavus,  or  broad  purple 
stripe  on  the  tunic,  which  men  of  lower  rank  could  only  acquire 
by  favour  of  the  emperor.2  By  Augustus'  ordinance,  the  first 
step  in  the  senator's  career  was  the  tenure  of  a  military  com- 
mission as  tribune  in  a  legion  :  this  commission  Agricola  held 
in  Britain  in  a.  D.  6i,  the  year  of  the  great  uprising  under 
Boudicca  (Boadicea),  acquitting  himself  with  distinction 
enough  to  be  promoted  to  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  his 
commander-in-chief,  Suetonius  Paulinus.  Then  he  passed 
through  the  usual  round  of  offices,  becoming  quaestor  in  64, 
tribune  in  66,  praetor  in  68,  and,  after  holding  a  military 
command  (again  in  Britain)  as  legate  of  a  legion  under  Cerialis, 
returned  to  be  enrolled  among  the  patrician  aristocracy  and 
appointed  governor  of  Aquitania.  In  a.  d.  77  he  held  the 
consulship  for  some  months,  and  immediately  thereafter,  either 
in  the  same  or  the  following  year,:i  he  went  out  to  administer 
the  province  of  Britain,  with  the  normal  rank  and  title  of 
legatus  Augusti  pro  praetore,  as  he  is  styled  on  the  Chester 
inscription.4 

Here  for  seven  summers  he  fought  with  success  and  ad- 
ministered with  efficiency.  He  completed  the  conquest  of 
Wales  begun  by  his  predecessors,  and,  indeed,  completed  it  so 
thoroughly  that  after  him  no  further  resistance  of  the  natives  to 
Roman  rule  can  be  traced  here,  though  other  parts  of  the 
island  were  not  always  so  obedient.     He  carried  the  Roman 

1  Statim parvulus,  ice,  c.  4,  3. 

-  On  the  latus  clavus,  cp.  Pelham,  Essays  in  Rom.  Hist.  p.  126,  where, 
however,  by  mistake,  it  is  said  to  be  a  stripe  on  the  toga ;  probably  also 
there  were  two  stripes. 

z  On  the  dates,  and  especially  the  date  when  his  governorship  of 
Britain  began  which  is  uncertain),  see  notes  on  c.  9,  7  and  18,  1,  and 
Appendix  I. 

*  See  note  on  c.  46,  4. 
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a  that  his  work  '.il»l< 

i  i 
mil  itus,  no  soldi 

1 1  i     • :, eld,  '     r      littli        •  -nt  his  mil 

i  that  tin  larly 

well-chosen  and  strong,  and   he  implies  that   h<  thei 

in<l    <  Him  |    m 

1  is  no  mill •  i 

thought  that  Ireland  could  be  tamed  and  held  with  eight  01 
thousand  men  (c  24)  can  hav<    had  little  military  ition 

<»r  power  "i  :  g  difficulties.     In  tin-.  thei 

as  plainl)  an  opt  in 
who  have   dealt    with    Ireland.     His   Caledonian    campe 
evince  a  similar  optimism :   he  thouj  ,  that  the  hills 

and  hill  tnl)  l  his 

iment  in  Rum.  thought  otherwis 
as  it  was  tor  men  to  face  more  dangerous  enei 
the  Danube,  it  recalled  him  after  he  bad  vindicated   Roman 
ge  by  the  fight  of  moms  Graupius  (p.  Ixx). 

a  cheerful  optimist,  whose  enthus 
ised  him  to  underrate  difficulties.     Plainly  he  had  very  little 
real  knowl<  dge  about  Ireland.      Plainly,  too,  the  completion  ol 
the  military  occupation  of  Scotland  would  have  h 
than  he  thought,  hut  probably  it  could  have  1>  mplished 

without    material    difficulty,1   and    it    may    well    be    doul 
ther  the  knowledge  that   the  conquest  of   the    Highlai 
would    1  n  difficult  and  unprofitable  the 

rations    that    influenced    Domitian's   decision    not 
pursue  it.      I  rather  th<  d  of 

additional    troops   to  deal   with    the   dangerous   situation    in 
rn    Europe.      Nor  did   the   withdi  from 

Britain — .is   is  now  <  I  to  the  abandonment 

nd  that  Agricola  had  won  (see  p.  l.wi  ft.).      But  for  Trajan  > 

follies  and  the  steadily  growing  bausting, 

burden   of    Imperial    (!  n    later    time,  the    ground    r* 

never  have  been  lost  at  all.      Aj  .tral 

no  mere  raid  with  transient  c :  I  the  rapidity, 

1   He  appears  to  have  taken  the  statements  of  the  refugee  Irish  prince 

185. 
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extent,  and  permanence  of  his  c  I  whole 

unquestionable  proof  of  military  cdfpa 

of  the  admiration  expressed  by  milita 

skill  as  an  engineer — an  admiration  e 

confreres — hardly  implies  the  denial 

gifts,  nor  does  the  inference  appear  to  accord  with  the  cumula 

tive  effect  of  his  military  narrati  it  was  far  from 

his  intention  to  damn  his  hero  with  such  faint  pra; 

des  military' gifts,  Agricola  had  rell  suited 

to  a  provincial  governor.1  He  was  simple  in  manner,  hard- 
working, balanced  in  judgemen  in  money  matters, 
kindly  towards  the  native  popula*  portrait  bears 

mark   of  truthfulness  were    the    characteristic 

traits  of  the  new  aristocracy  tha*  prominence   under 

Vespasian,  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  new  spirit.3 
Agricola's  provincial  origin  gave  him  sympathy  with  the  people- 
he  ruled.  Like  many  men  of  his  age — and  unlike  his  own 
son-in-law,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  cynical  phi  ie  saw 

the  advantage  of  diffusing  Roman  civilization  in  the  provinces, 
and,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  ha.  cy  in 

Britain,4   he   deserves    praise   for  _  uzing   its    merit    and 

zealously  forwarding  it.  It  is  from  his  time  that  we  discern  in 
our  island  the  development  of  orderly,  civilized  life,  the  growth 
of  towns,  the  spread  of  the  Roman  language  and  Roman 
ideas/ 


V 
TACFI  /XT   OF    BRITAIN 

The  brief  account  of  Britain  given  by  Tacitus  in  the 
Agrkola  (cc.  10-12)  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  any  of  his 
extant  works,  and  the  special  knowledge  (due  to  his  father-in- 

1  Cp.  Haverfield,  Edinburgh  Review.  191 1    April  .  p.  476. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  3.  55,  5. 

*  c.  21  «/ .  .  .  quiiti  ei  otto  per  vcAiipta:  trcnt — delenimenta  vitio- 
runt — Idque  apud  impentos  humanita>  vocabahtr,  cum  par-,  servitni 

*  Cp.  note  on  vitiis  blandientibu* ,  c.  it 

*.See  the  notes  on  c.  21.  Tlie  Roman  colony  at  Lincoln  Lindum  was 
established  about  a.  d.  74-7,  after  the  Ninth  Legion  was  moved  forward 
to  York     Eburacum> ;    cp.  Prof.   McEMerry,  Rev.  xviii,  p.  398; 

rfield.  Romanization ,  3.  p.  57  ;  below,  pp.  Iv,  lxxx. 
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and   topographical    detail  :    this   I 
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tUS   had   a    literal  \    rather    than  a    scientific    mind.       He 
catcd  l«>r  the  ethx  .il.  emotional,  ami  human  side  ol  I 

than  loi  the  facts  <>f  his  narrative.  This  distinguishes 
him  from  Polybius  and  even  from  Livy.  The  ideal  ol  a  modern 
historian,  such  1  von  Ranke:  'Ichwillnui 

n  ist '.  would  have  seemed  t<>  him  a  I 
le^  ideal;  lie  dealt  with  a  stage  on  which  living  and  f< 
men    were    moving.      Therefore   he   did    not  admit 

technicalities,  <>i  to  vex  his  public  with  geographical  »>r  military 
minutiae,  which,  indeed,  many  readers  find  hard  t<>  appr< 
without  a  mental  effort     lie  eschewed  such  tiresome  detail, 
and  perhaps  did  so  more  in  bis  earlier  than  in  his  later  works. 
The    /  contain   killer    details  <>f    military    OTgani 

(names  and  numbers  <>f  legions,  &c.)  than  the  -/////<//*,  and, 
though  this  may  be   due  t«»  the  different  of  the   two 

.    it    is   noticeable   that  the    Agricola  als 
information  respectii  _;<»i>sof.v  t  helj» 

little  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  military  occupation  of 
Britain  in  Agricola's  tin  n  to  an  accurate  know 

of  tin  •  iployed  in  his  campaigns.1     Apropos  of 

chapters  of  the  Annals  (14.  ^   9     racitus  has  been  called  the 
"most    unmilitary   of  historians'.1      In    reality,    he   was    I 
much  unmilitary  as   untechnical  and  an»  omit  detail 

which  might  confuse.  In  this  point  the  rhetorical  character 
iA  the  Agricola  comes  out  clearly.  Throughout,  its  author 
endeavours    to  use   easily  ajipreh-  neralitie- 

the  matter  iphy  and  topography,  was  he  altogether  to 

blame.      He  wrote  tor  men  who   knew   nothing  of  Britain   and 

_oo. 
A  m   the 

thr  historical  form   1 
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. 
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had  no  proper  maps  to  consult,  if  confronted  with  strange 
place-names.  Therefore  he  limited  his  geographical  items  to 
a  bare  minimum.  It  is  not  only  that  he  told  his  readers  next 
to  nothing  of  the  physical  configuration  of  Britain,  the  distribu- 
tion of  hill  and  plain,  marsh  and  forest,  though  these  facts  (as 
it  happens)  could  have  been  summarized  in  literary  fashion, 
briefly  and  untechnically.  as  indeed  they  have  been  summarized 
by  Mr.  Kipling.  He  also  omits  British  place-names  almost  al- 
together. Inclusive  of  the  names  of  islands  and  small  districts,  he- 
mentions  in  the  Agricola  only  eleven  names  in  all,  four  of  which 
are  tribal  names.1  Plainly  he  attached  little  value  to  proper 
names  as  giving  weight,  dignity,  and  colour  to  a  picturesque 
narrative,  although  Virgil  had  set  him  an  example.  With  the 
fewness  of  British  names  in  the  Agricola,  we  may  contrast  the 
light-heartedness  with  which  he  cites  the  name  of  such  an 
Italian  hill-settlement  as  Intimilium  (c.  7),  which,  small  and 
remote  as  that  place  was,  may  have  been  well  known  to  his 
readers. 

This  little  group  of  names  contains  many  puzzles.  Four  of 
the  eleven  names  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  Graupius 
mons,  Tanaus  (fluvius).  portus  Trucculensis  are  all  doubtful, 
nor  can  the  tribal  name  Boresti  be  located.  For  the  topo- 
graphy of  Roman  Britain  the  Agricola  is  of  little  use.  Its 
literary  charm  has  made  its  hero's  name  famous  in  modern 
days  in  our  island  ;  in  technical  matters,  like  geography,  it  has 
led  more  seekers  astray  than  it  has  guided  aright.  Its  value 
lies  elsewhere. 

While,  therefore,  the  student  may  feel  that  the  Agricola 
ought  to  tell  him  much  about  Roman  Britain,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  actually  it  does  not.  A  word  may,  however,  be 
said  here  of  points  in  which  Tacitus  may  seem  to  have  modi- 
fied the  current  knowledge  of  his  own  time. 

1.  He  claims  for  Agricola  the  credit  of  having  first  established 
the   insular  character    of   Britain   (c.    10,   5).'-     The    claim    is 

1  Bodotria,  23,  25  ;  Clota,  23  ;  Graupius  mons,  29 ;  Mona,  i\,  18 ; 
Orcades,  10  ;  Tanaus,  22  ;  portus  Trucculensis,  38.  The  tribal  names  are 
Boresti,  38;  Brigantes,  17,  31  ;  Ordovices,  18;  and  Silures,  11,  17. 
Bodotria  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  with  a  different  spelling,  and  possibly  in 
Ravennas  (see  note,  c.  23,  2  ;  Mona  in  Pliny  ;  the  Orcades  in  Mela, 
Pliny.  Juvenal,  &c;  and  the  Brigantes  in  Juvenal.  See  the  notes  on  the 
chapters  cited,  and  below,  Section  VI  (ii    and  (iii  . 

2  Cp.  Dio.  66.  20,  2  ;   76.  12,  5. 
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perba] 

ponius    Melt,     Plin  ran    without 

Britain   is  an  island  ;   the  first  three 

ilar.'  and  Stiabo  and  Mela  comj 
insularity   of   Ireland,    «  im   or 

assumed  when  I  and   Plin  .   who 

about  the  time  <>i  the  C  laudian  conquest,  ki 
Orkneys,  which  Agricola  said  to  h  d,  and 

of  the  rlebrid<  I,  whit  h  tlso  by 

Pliny    I  I  an<l  later  by  oth<  rs.       I  he  <  in  un 

Britain  had  even  been  call  ulated  by  the  early  seaman  I' 
( Pliny,  4.  102),  though  h 

I  who  put  it  at  2,000  miles.     This  latter 

figure  makes  a  fair  approach  to 

n  might,    from   salient  point   t«  point,  without 

following  the  windings  ol  the  coast   minutely.      Apparently, 
then,  Agricola  rather  verified  a  generally  existing  belief  than 

.   when  hi  '1   Britain  to  I 

inland  '. 

»:  the  sire  of  Britain  Tacitu  ount. 

shape  he  speaks  in  a  passage  (c.  10)  whk  h  is  not  quite 

but  which  i>  intended   to  correct   th-  v  and 

Fabius    Rusticus,    the   historian  ^.md   perhaj 

Claudius).      Kabius   had   likened  Britain  to  a  double  battle 
haped  like  two  sii  -  back  to  back), 

and  Livy  had  apparentlj  d  an  approximately  similar 

view  of  us  general  configuration,  based  possibl  rippa's 

map   <»t    the    world.     Tacitus   urges   that    the  comparison  is 
applicable  only  if  Caledonia  be  left  out,  i.e.  only  as  far 
isthmus  between   Forth   and   Clyde,  but  that    north   of  the 
isthmus  th(  which 

ultimately  narrows  like  the  taper» 
e.   10.  3-4)        I  hese  two  items,  the  isthmus  and  th<-   sha; 

I  the  farther  tract,  presumably  rest  on  the  witro 

1  >la. 
v    He  also  gketi  hes  very  well     n<>  doubt   using  information 
i  from  Agricola — the  character  of  the  lot  hs  and  val 

1   So  also  Diodorus,  5,  l   tin?  from  an  ol 

Pliny,  4.  103.     Pliny's  Naturw 

in  the  main  complete  just  at  the  time  \vh«n  Agricola  u  <  Dl   out   t<>  govern 

Britain,    but  iied   in 

A.  D. 
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the  Western  Highlands,  where  the  sea  penetrates  into  the  land 
and  works  round  the  hills,  forcing  its  way  between  them  (c.  10). 
Here  we  have  clearly  the  statement  of  one  who  had  seen  the 
country. 

In  most  other  points  Tacitus  repeats  his  predecessors.  He 
shares  their  error  respecting  the  position  of  Britain  relatively 
to  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain  (c.  10),  and  he  refers  to  them  as 
having  written  on  the  oceanic  tides.  About  such  phenomena 
as  tides,  indeed,  his  scientific  interest  or  knowledge  was  clearly 
below  the  standard  of  his  own  day,  as  is  revealed  by  his  theory 
of  the  mare  pigrum  near  Thule  (c.  10),  his  ignorance  of  the 
form  of  the  earth,  and  his  cumbrous  explanation  of  the  short 
summer  nights  of  the  north. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  climate  of  Britain,  Tacitus,  like  Caesar, 
points  out  that  the  island  was  not  very  cold  in  winter,  as  had 
been  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus.1  He  does  not  distinguish 
one  part  of  Britain  from  another  in  respect  of  climate,  and 
he  writes  rather  vaguely,  but  his  description  (c.  12)  of  the 
plentiful  British  rains,  and  of  the  rank  growth  and  slow  ripen- 
ing of  the  British  crops,  is  doubtless  true — perhaps  truer  than 
we,  living  in  a  well-drained  and  well-cleared  England,  can 
easily  imagine.  Here  again,  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  is 
plain. 

5.  Of  the  minerals  of  Britain,  Tacitus  says  little  (see 
Appendix  II,  p.  173  rT.).  This  brevity  contrasts  markedly  with 
a  common  modern  view  that  a  commercial  desire  for  British 
tin  and  British  lead  prompted  the  Claudian  invasion  (p.  xlv). 
Perhaps  in  a  rhetorical  treatise  he  was  unlikely  to  enlarge  on 
commercial  considerations.  It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that 
whilst  he  mentions  British  pearls  (c.  12,  6  and  note),  he  is 
silent  as  to  British  oysters,  although  the  Rutupian  oysters  (of 
AYhitstable,  Kent)  were  known  when  he  wrote,  and  had  been 
already  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  by  Juvenal. - 

6.  His  ethnological  statements  are  naturally  defective.3    But 

1  5.  21,  6.  Diodorus'  whole  description  of  Britain  is  drawn  from  some 
older  Greek  account. 

2  Plin.  N.  H.  9.  169  ;  Juv.  Sat.  4.  141.  Pliny  finished  the  N.  H. 
about  a.  d.  77  ;  Juvenal's  Fourth  Satire  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Domitian. 

3  [See  the  notes  on  c.  11.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Boyd  Dawkins, 
Early  Man  in  Britain  1880;;  Sir  C.  Elton,  Origins  of  English  History 
<  1890  ;  Sir  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Britain  (fourth  ed..  1908) ;  and  T.  Rice  Holmes, 
Ancient  Britain  (1907;.] 
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I  •  he   help  us  to  interpret   this 

curiou 

alleged  I 

in   the  -   th« 

1  truids,  though  in  his  lat<  nl  ol  the  i 

i  \.  30)  he  mentions  them.     1  le 
irell  aware  that  the  British  worshipped  much  the 
gods  as  their  Celtic  kinsfolk  on  the  continent)  and  he  k? 
did  the  Romans  of  his  time  generally)  that  tl 

from  immigrant  Cauls  who  had  m  the 

European  mainland. 

At   the  same  time,   while  he  knew   mu<  hould 

ing  that  his  father-in  law  spent  seven  lull  y< 

Britain,  and  was   busy  m   ail    parts   of   it    from    I  nel    t<> 

the    lay     yet  his  omissions  n  puzzling 

ordinary  that  he  could  deal  with  the  history  of  the  provi: 

seven  years  without  once  mentioning  Londinium,  then  doubt- 
not  unimportant  town  and  hardly  an  unfamiliar  n  • 

.  though  it  do  'in  to  hai  mentioned 

by  >inv  earlier  write 

This  rather  n<  suit  is  the  more  disappoint! i 

it  i^  plain  that  about  the  time  when  I  A  ritten 

considerable  inl  -  taken  at  Rome  in  the  island.     Pliny, 

who  completed  his  Xa  fit  nil  History  about    \.\>.  77,  says  much 
Of  Britain  (4.   10:  ft'..  \<.i.       He  Was  aware  that  the  Britons  had 

2  5-  - 
Cent  writers  think  tl:..  nit  of  Bril 

k.  but  a  later  interpolation.      [  Cp.  note 
on   c.   10.  3.      I»i<«.  70.   u   makes  equal  ients  about   c<>ni 

munity  from    iich 

tndry  sur\  miitivr 

communities  in  n  and.] 

4    1  he  Saminn  potsherds  found  in  1  <  in  a  distinct  pro| 

-.f  wan  mdius  and 

while  ;  1!  comparatively  small,  cannot  I 

</.  A'.  >.  i.  pp.  1 40  ff.  .    The  omissi 

■ 
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kinsmen  on  the  European  mainland  ;  he  was  aware  of  British 
lead  (for  tin,  see  p.  179),  of  British  oysters  and  pearls,  of 
British  coracles,  covered  with  skin,  and  of  various  minor 
British  customs  (how  the  Britons  wore  their  rings,  &c),  which 
suggest  that  the  activity  of  the  Roman  armies  alter  a.d.  70 
(c.  17)  and  the  conquests  of  <  lerialis  awakened  Roman  interest 
in  such  matters.  Juvenal,  too,  says  so  much  of  Britain — of 
the  caste  I /a  Brigantum  (Sat.  14,  196),  of  the  oysters  (4,  141), 
the  British  whales  (10,  14),  the  short  summer  nights  (2,  161), 
and  the  like — that  he  has  been  thought  to  have  served  in 
Agricola's  campaigns,1  though  his  references  can  perhaps  be 
better  and  more  simply  explained  by  the  general  contemporary 
interest  in  the  subject.  Tacitus,  however,  who  was  more 
anxious  to  emphasize  the  achievements  of  Agricola  than  those 
of  his  immediate  predecessors,  Cerialis  and  Frontinus,  perhaps 
felt  it  superfluous  to  repeat  what  was  already  common  know- 
ledge, save  where,  as  in  regard  to  the  long  summer  days, 
Agricola's  northward  advance  had  brought  fuller  light.  Even 
in  respect  of  such  items,  the  historian's  indifference  to  natural 
science,  as  understood  in  his  own  day,  naturally  led  him  to  be 
brief  and  unsatisfactory.  [F.  H.] 

S  E  C  T  ION    VI 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN 

(i)  THE  CLAUDIAN  INVASION 

The  position  and  geographical  character  of  Britain  connect 
it  closely  with  the  adjacent  continent.  It  lies  vis-a-vis  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  chief  continental  river  of  the  west. 
Several  of  its  main  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  opposite  the  larger 

1  Friedlander,  Juvenal,  vol.  i,  In  trod.  p.  17.  [In  the  famous  Juvenal 
inscr.  (  CIL.  x.  5382,  Dessau  2926),  which  rests  on  the  copy  made  by  Cayro 
about  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  word  of  1.  3  is  doubtful. 
If  /rib.  is  right,  neither  «nor  «can  be  inserted  before  Dclma/aritm,  because 
these  cohorts,  500  strong,  were  commanded  by  a  pfaefectus.  Cichorius 
would  supply  no  number  (for  which  there  are  parallels)  and  take  the 
reference  to  be  to  one  of  the  four  cohorts,  1,000  strong,  found  in  other 
provinces  (Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyc,  iv.  283).  In  that  case  the 
evidence  for  Juvenal's  residence  in  Britain  would  vanish.  But  praef.  is 
a  possible  restoration  :  only  the  R  appeared  clear  to  Cayro,  and  the  I  is 
just  as  uncertain  as  the  T  and  B.] 
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continenta  the  mouth  of  the  l  irbour 

don  neai 

held!  ;  the  lowland  lin  fills  up  the  <  ontii 

side  i  md     Th  has  al« 

connexion  with  the  mainland.     It  ha 

itinental  harbour,  t<>  land  in  h  harboui 

to  advance  over  the  lowlands  of  th< 
ol    the  earlier  historj   of  our    island    has   consisted    in 
invasions.     It  u  thai  the  I 

had  reached  Britain  long  before  the  Christian  01   tl      R 
era,  and  the  connexion  lasted;  in  1  days  (he  tells  im 

the  same  princes  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  Channi 

The  result  was  that  the  south  of  Britain 
Celticized,  and  the  way  was  pr<  «sorption  of 

Britain  into  the  Empire;  h  mnel 

1  .  produced  little  direct  result  1 
Hut  his  conquest  of  Gaul  brought   Roman  civilization  to  the 

Of   the    Channel.       It    Speedily  I  e    three 

generations    which    elapsed    between    thc^<-    raids   and    the 
Claudian  conquest,  Italian  civilization  penetrated  south-* 
Britain,  and   the   Britons,  lik«-  the  Gauls  of  the   continent, 
med    it.1     A   British  gold  coinage  had  been  struck  in 

many  part^  of  the  island  -man  period 

som<-  of  the  coins  v-  d  with  the  legend  ' 

a   word  which   cannot   have   been    merely  copied  from  an) 

existing    Roman    coins,   and    which    tl 

faint  understanding  of  Latin  on  th  I  the  Brit 

more,   Roman  pottery  began  to  he  imported  1>\   trad»' 

Used    by   the    Britons.      Among    the   earlier    Roman    pots 
found  at  Silehester  and  those   found   in    London  an 

(more  in  Silehester  than  in  London)  which  came  from  the 

Arretine  potteries  in  Etruria,  and  which  can  1  to  the 

irs  of  Augustus  «that  is.  a  whole  generation  earlier  than 

the    Claudian    invasion)    or    to    the    :  '    "-riiiN. 

tie  ware  and  age  have  turned  up 
wherein  the  eastern  counties  and  in  the  midlands,  for  in 
.  and  at  Barrington  near  Cambi 

'  It  might  11  the  linguistic  affinit  Italian 

and  Cell 
affinities,  which  mad 

1  Sc<     Eiaverfie  P*pei    in    the    '    >mtm  Cambridgr 

9« 
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These  pieces  attest  a  diffusion  of  Italian  products  through  the 
parts  of  our  island  which  lie  near  to  the  continent,  in 
definitely  earlier  than  the  Claudian  Invasion.    When,  therefore, 

Claudius  invaded  Britain  In  \.i>.  43,  the  Roman  flag  was 
following  trade.  Indeed.  Strabo,  writing  about  the  time  to 
which  these  potsherds  belong  (a.d.  10-15),  states  that  the 
duties  levied  in  Gaulish  ports  on  goods  crossing  the  Channel  to 

and  from  Britain  were  a  real  source  of  revenue  to  the  Roman 
Government.1 

The  reasons  for  the  Claudian  invasion  in  A.D.  43  are 
variously  given  by  modern  writers.  Some  suggest  that  the 
leading  Roman  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  were  mainly 
financiers,  were  attracted  by  the  minerals  of  Britain  (p.  173), 
and  this  view  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans 
were  already  exploiting  the  lead  mines  on  Mendip  in  A.D.  49, 
six  years  after  the  invasion,  as  an  inscription  on  a  pig  of 
Mendip  lead  testifies  (CIZ.  vii.  1201).  The  minerals,  how- 
ever, seem  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  large,  costly,  and 
difficult  an  undertaking.  Mommsen ":  thinks  that  Britain 
threatened  the  peace  of  Gaul,  but  evidence  is  awanting  that 
this  danger  was  actually  felt.  Perhaps  we  may  rather  go  back 
to  the  action  of  Gaius,  who  in  A.D.  40,  after  making  great 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  the  island,  paraded  his  troops 
on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  apparently  near  Boulogne,  and 
abandoned    the    enterprise."       Such    an    incident    may    have 

1    Strabo,  4.  5.  3,  p.  200.  2  Provinces,  i,  pp.  173-4. 

3  Cp.  Suet.  Caltg.,  46;  Dio,  59.  21  and  25.  Cp.  also  Agr.  c.  13,  4. 
[The  ancients  represented  the  action  of  Gaius  as  pure  lunacy,  but  their 
whole  account  of  his  reign  is  deliberate  caricature.  A  British  chief 
Amminus  (so  on  coins,  Adminius  in  Suet.  Cal.  44),  a  son  of  Cunobelin,  who 
had  been  exiled  by  his  father,  fled  with  a  small  following  and  surrendered 
to  Gaius,  apparently  at  Boulogne.  Thereupon  Gaius  was  acclaimed 
'  Britannicus  '  and,  treating  the  deditio  as  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
island,  sent  a  magnificent  dispatch  to  Rome.  Then  followed  the  parade 
of  his  troops.  It  will  be  noted  that  Tacitus  attributes  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  to  the  emperor's  ;  natural  fickleness'.  In  39  the 
struggle  between  him  and  the  Senate  was  approaching  its  climax,  and 
one  of  bis  precautionary  measures  before  leaving  Rome  was  to  deprive 
the  proconsul  of  Africa  of  his  military  command  (the  change  taking  effect 
at  the  end  of  M.  Silanus'  period  of  office  :  Dio,  59.  20,  7  ;  Tac.  Hist.  4.  48). 
The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Gaetulicus,  Lepidus.  and  the  princesses 
Agrippina  and  Julia,  in  Oct.  39,  greatly  alarmed  him,  and  perhaps  the 
real  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  invasion  was  the  fear  that  further 
revolutionary  movements  might  develop  during  what  would  necessarily 
be  a  prolonged  absence  from  Rome  (cp.  Willrich  in  Klio,  iii,  p.  313  f.).] 
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I'm.    British    prince 
Cunobelin,   who  had  \n  en   fru  i .• 

and  who  mtrolled  the  whole  >«  *nt h  of 

md,1  died  in  \i  or  l<  >wed  bj 

a   struggle    between    his   sons,   tl  ol  whom, 

.lily  turned  oul  a  determini 

1  out  l»v  ( llaudiu 
il  l)\   Furneaux  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  <>f  the  Annals  (vol.   ii,  pp.    1  ^<;  ((.).      Here   it   ma) 
suffice  to  sa\  that  i  I  planned  and  thai 

.1   strong   force  ol   men  and  of  really  competent  ol 
employed.     This   force   started    from    Gaul    in    th 

•  s.    I  »10  (>o.   20)  and  probably  landed   in  the 
thr«<-  harbours  later  used  by  the  Romans  ii 
l.vnme  and    Richboi  the  last-named  (Rutupiae)  being 

the  principal  port  for  Channel  p.  to  and  from  B 

throughout  the  Roman  period.1      The  arn 

5,  with  a  detachment  from  a  fifth  (below,  p.  lxxiv).     It  we 
hat  with  the  legions  went,  as  u 
equal  I  ■    may  put  the  strength  of  the  invading 

army  at  about  40,000  ;    this  estimate  fairly  well  with 

what  we  kn»>\\  of  the  general  militar)  tioo  oi  Britain. 

An  experienced  officer,  Aulus  I'lautius  (consul  in   \.i».  29 
brought  from  Pannonia  to  command  the  note). 

Ivanced  westwards,  probably  trai  the  lowlan 

north    Kent,  where   the    Roman   road   from    Dover  to  I 
afterwards  ran.     Soon  he  forced  the  lifficult 

probably  the  Medway  at   Rochester,  and  reached  the 
south  hank  of  the  Thames  at  a  point  where  it  could  I 
near    I  ondon.      Here  he  halted  for  Claudius  to  COOie  up  and 
lake    the  credit  for  further   -  The   Th  -   then 

it  seems,  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  army  marched 
on  its  real  objective,  the  native  capital  of  Cunobelin's  king 
at  or  close  to  Camulodunum.  now  Colchester,  near  tin    I 

This.  tOO,  was  taken,  and  Claudius  returned  to  Rome. 

i-alls  him   Britannomm  rex.     His  coins  tell 
ilar  tale. 

site    of  the  harbour    is  row   marshland 
I  :  the  foundations  of  a  pliant  which  guided  ship  II  exist 

on  the  hill  at  Richborough.      Cp  .  xxi     1907  .  p.  105. 

8  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  British  town  was  on  exactly  the  same 
site   as    the    Roman,  or  a   few   miles   away   at    Lexden.     The   ftl 
the  latter  alternative. 
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having  spent,  we  are  told,  sixteen  days  iii  Britain.  The  whole 
expedition  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  an  admirable 
speed  and  precision  of  movement. 

From  the  base  of  London  and  Colchester  the  further  con 
quest  of  the  island  seems  to  have  been  carried  on,  still  in  three 
corps.  The  left  wing  (I-egio  II  Augusta,  under  Vespasian) 
overran  the  south,  as  far,  probably,  as  Exeter  and  South 
Wales.1  The  centre— Legions  X I Y  and  XX  crossed  the 
midlands,  north-west  to  Wroxeter  and  Chester.-  The  right 
wing,  Legio  IX,  moved  northwards  to  Lincoln.  These  lines 
of  advance  led  direct  to  the  fortresses  where  the  legions  were 
presently  stationed.  They  agree  also  with  the  thre£  main 
groups  of  later  Roman  roads,  which  radiate  from  London,  and 
suggest  that  these  roads  were  now  laid  out,  viz.,  (i)  the  south- 
wot  route,  running  to  Silchester,  and  thence  branching  to 
Winchester,  Dorehester,  and  Exeter,  and  to  Bath  and  South 
Wales;  (2)  the  north-west  route  across  the  Midlands,  by 
Watling  street,  through  St.  Albans  to  Wroxeter,  near  Shrews- 
bury, and  thence  to  Chester ;  (3)  the  eastern  route,  through 
Colchester,  Cambridge  and  Castor,  near  Peterborough,  to 
Lincoln.  In  any  case  there  is  little  doubt  that  before  a.  d.  49 
or  50  the  Roman  arms  had  reached  the  basins  of  the  Trent, 
the  Severn,  and  even  the  Dee.4  [F.  H.] 

,ii)  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  WALES,  NORTH  ENGLAND,  AND 
SOUTHERN  SCOTLAND 

The  Roman  invasion  had  moved  swiftly  over  the  English 
lowlands,  which  (despite  the  theories  of  J.  R.  Green)  offered 
few  great  physical  obstacles  such  as  would  delay  or  divert  the 

1  Cp.  Suet.  Vcsp.  4  ;  Tac.  Agr.  13  ;  Hist.  3.  44  ;  tile  of  Legio  II 
Aug.  at  Seaton  Moridunum  ?),  Arch.  Joitru.  xlix.  180,  Eph.  Epigr.  ix. 
i268a. 

-  Inscrr.  of  Leg.  XIV.  probably  of  Claudius'  reign,  at  Wroxeter,  CIL. 
vii.  154-5  ;  see  Vict.  Hist.  Shropshire,  i,  p.  243  f.  Tile  of  Leg.  XX  at 
Whittlebury,  Northants,  on  the  road  to  Wroxeter,  Eph.  Epigr.  iii,  p.  142  ; 
Vict.  Hist.  Northants,  i,  p.  215.     See  also  below,  p.  lxxviii  f. 

3  Tile  at  Hilly  Wood,  Northants,  on  the  road  to  Lincoln,  Eph.  Epigr. 
iii,  p.  142  ;  Vict.  Hist.  Northants,  i,  p.  214.     Also  below,  p.  lxxviii. 

4  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  second  governor,  Ostorius 
(a.  d.  47-52),  had  very  soon  to  deal  (as  Tacitus  records  under  a.  d.  50, 
Ann.  12.  31-2)  with  the  Iceni  of  Norfolk,  the  Brigantes  north  of  the 
Trent,  the  Decangi  of  Flintshire,  and  the  Silures  of  Monmouthshire.  In 
Ann.  12.  31,2  the  MS.  reading  cunctaque  castris  Autonam  et  Sabrinatn 
fluvios  cohibcre  parat  should  probably  be  emended  cunctaque  cis  Trisanto- 

nam  (i.  e.  the  Trent),  &c. 
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march  ol  an<  ienl  ami 

points  in  west  and  east,  the  estuari(  >  ol  th< 

.umI  the  I  [umber.      Hen   th< 

ix.w   faced  on  the  west  l»\   the  hills  ol  Wales,  on  the  north 

l»v  thoa      f  Dei  ml  northern  Kngland.     These  hills 

delay*  «I  ti< >n.       I  nol  the 

onl)  i  ded  i"  absorb  the  lowland  • 

and  in  parti»  ulaj   to  take  in  the  pi 

too,  was  not   .hi  emjx  roi    to  trouble  about    Britain,  and  his 
ministers  had  theii  hands  lull  in  the  East.     The  rol  ol 

the  central  government  bred  in  misrule,  till  tl 

rising  under  Boudicca  (Boadicea)  in  id,  61   shook  the  fabri< 
ol  Roman  dominion  in  the   island.      I'       lubsidcnc 
upheaval,  under   two  title  rule,  was  followed   l»> 

..  period  ofeas)  going  inefficiency  till  V 
crisis  <>t  the   Empire,  the  civil  war  ol  \.D.  69,  m  At 

the  end  ol   N  n  the  Roman  boundaries  hardly  vai 

from  what   they  had  been  .it  the  beginning.     The   western 

limit    ran   a    little    t<>   the   west    Ol    a   line   drawn   from  Newport 

through  Shrewsbury  to  Chester,  and  the  northern  not  far  north 
of  a  line  through  Chester,  Derby,  and  Lincoln. 

stored   to   the    Imperial   administration   by  tin- 
new  dynasty  founded  by  Vespasian,  and  progress  was  resumed. 
\fagni  duces y  T  ><i///s,  minuta   hostium 

n    years  the    Roman   arms   had 

penetrated   the  Derbyshire  hills  and   passed    the  latitude   ol 

York  ;   in  the  west  more  than  half  of  Wales  was  subdued  ;  and 
the  conquered  lands  was  spread  a   network  and 

forts.     Then  Agricola  assumed  command.     He  completed  the 
1 1  mquest  of  Wall  and  <  ompleted  it  so  thoroughly  that 

we  hear  no  more  ol    fighting   there,  and   soon   tin 

the  Welsh  torts  could  !>e  transferred  to  the  still  unconquered 
north.-    lather  he  or.  more  probably, his pred  :  rontinus 

planted   the    Roman   arms  at   York,  fortress  of  the   Ninth  and 

later  of  the  Sixth  Legion,     lie  also  probably  developed  the 
fortress  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  at  <  Chester*  which  commanded 

1  Cp.  Ifommsen,  Prtw.  i   p.  176. 

rfield,  Bit  Roman  /' 

3   Fl  walls  the  XXtl  Hojced  straight 

to  the  hills  of  Flintshire  and  I    £  £ 
fortn  ly   established   by  a.  d.    50,  or  perhaps 

earlier. 
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the  gate  into  north-eastern  Wales,  and  an  access  to  the  Irish 
Sea.1  After  this  the  advance  moved  on  two  lines  which  may 
be  called  respectively  the  east-  and  west -roast  routes,  and 
which  are  still  visible  in  certain  modern  roadways  and  vestiges 
of  Roman  road-building.  Although  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
these  roads  then  existed  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we  know 
them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  follow  the  lines 
which  Agricola  must  have  followed,  and  can  be  shown  to  have 
followed,  in  his  march  to  the  north. 

(i)  The  western  route  started  from  Chester,  and  ran  north- 
wards through  the  Lancashire  lowlands,  and  then  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cumbrian  hills,  taking  somewhat  the  same 
line  as  the  present  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  between  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle.  From  Carlisle  a  road  still  traceable  at  certain 
points,  and  believed  to  have  been  Roman,  ran  on  north-west- 
wards through  Annandale  and  Clydesdale  into  Scotland, 
taking  much  the  same  course  as  the  Caledonian  Railway  from 
Carlisle  to  Glasgow.  Road  and  railway  diverge  near  Moffat, 
where  both  have  to  climb  the  hills  separating  Dumfriesshire 
from  Lanarkshire  ;  from  Moffat  the  line  of  the  road  is  plain 
for  some  distance  and  then  the  trail  vanishes  till  Carstairs  is 
reached ;  from  Carstairs  the  road  probably  passed  on  to  the 
district  where  Glasgow  now  stands. 

(ii)  The  eastern  route  started  from  York,  and  ran  north 
through  the  Vale  of  York ;  then,  crossing  the  Tees  near 
Darlington  (Roman  fort  at  Pierce  Bridge),  it  continued  by 
three  other  forts  (at  Binchester,  Lanchester,  and  Ebchester)  to 
Corbridge-on-Tyne,  three  miles  east  of  Hexham.  At  Cor- 
bridge  was  a  substantial  Roman  bridge,  and  close  to  it  a  large 
Roman  post,  which  was  undoubtedly  occupied  in  some  fashion 

1  While  sea-going  ships  were  small,  Chester  counted  as  a  seaport  ;  its 
'custom-house'  can  still  be  seen.  Both  in  Roman  times  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  direct  trade  (chiefly  in  wine)  between  Chester 
and  Atlantic  ports  in  Gaul.  See  H.  Zimmer's  Direkte  H  andeJsverbindungen 
Wcstgalliens  mit  Irlandim  Altertum,  in  Sitsun^sber.  der  kg/,  pr.  Akad.  der 
lVissen.sc/ia//en,  1909,  pp.  363-400,  430,  543;  and  compare  for  mediaeval 
evidence  '  Luciani  de  laude  Cestrie  ',  ed.  Miss  M.  V.  Taylor,  1912,  pp.  23, 
46.  Zimmer  was  mainly  anxious  to  prove  direct  Roman  intercourse 
between  Roman  Gaul  and  Ireland,  and  rather  neglected  the  trade  between 
West  England  and  Gaul.  An  interesting  inscription  of  a.  d.  237  (Rev. 
£t.  Anciennes,  1922,  pp.  236  ff.)  was  discovered  at  Bordeaux  in  1921, 
commemorating  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  Dea  Tutela  BoudigCa)  by 
a  sevir  Augustalis  of  York  and  Lincoln,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on 
setting  out  from  York  for  Bordeaux.     He  was  evidently  a  negotiator. 

2138  d 
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in  the  da)  i  ol  Agri<  ola,  and  in  tl  I  centur) 

a  dlpdt   foi   stores  than  an  ordinary  fori  01   I 

I  the  route  led  on  through  whal  i  iorthumbei 

land,  it  Wood  burn  and  I  ligh  l<«  i 

hum),  following  the  valley  «>l  Redesdate.  Roman 
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'camp  n  and  mounting  Cheviot,  it  sp< 

1  Scotland,  and  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  'I 
skirting  Jedburgh,  it  reached  the  Tweed  at  N 
ol  Melrose   fori  of  Trimontium).    Hence  it  ran  up  Laud 
.md  across  the  Lammermuir  hills,  and  descended  to  the  Forth 
a  tritlc  cast  of  Edinburgh  (fort  .it  In. 
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On  the  western  route  Carlisle  (Luguvallium)  seems  to  have 
been  reached  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  Agricola.1  The 
southern  portion  of  the  east-coast  route  is  still  better  attested 
as  Agricolan.     Corbridge  had  unquestionably  been  occupied  in 

his  time,  and  the  road  '  Dere-street '  from  York  through  Pierce 
Bridge  to  Corbridge  must  have  been  made  either  by  or  before 
him,  though  some  of  the  forts  along  it  may  have  been  added 
at  a  later  date.J 

Passing  to  the  sections  of  these  two  routes  which  lie  north 
of  Tyne  and  Solway,  we  find  our  evidence  to  be  good  only  for 
the  eastern  road.  Here  excavation  has  shown  that  the  small 
fort  at  Cappuck,  three  miles  east  of  Jedburgh,'  and  the  much 
larger  fort  of  Trimontium,  near  Newstead  on  the  Tweed,4  were 
both  occupied  under  and  after  Agricola,  as  well  as  in  the 
period  following  the  re-conquest  of  southern  Scotland  by  Pius. 
But  the  date  when  the  western  road  was  constructed  from 
Carlisle  towards  the  site  of  Glasgow  is  wholly  uncertain.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  certain  that  there  was  direct  communication  be- 
tween those  two  points  in  the  Roman  period.  If  there  was, 
the  road  must  have  been  guarded,  like  the  eastern  route,  by 
permanent  military  posts  (castella)  placed  at  intervals  along  it. 
No  such  posts  have  been  found  except  at  the  extreme  ends. 
At  the  southern  end  lay  the  fort  of  Blatobulgium  (so  the  name 
is  best  spelt)  at  Birrens,  near  Ecclefechan,  sixteen  miles  north- 
west of  Carlisle.  Established  in  the  second  century,  probably 
as  an  outlier  of  Hadrian's  Wall  from  Tyne  to  Solway,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Brigantes  after  a.D.  150  (cp.  Pausan.  8.  43,  4) 
and  rebuilt  in  a.  d.  158.5     Three  or  four  miles  north-west  of  it 

1  Haverfield  and  Atkinson  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Archaeol.  Soc.  xvii  (1917),  pp.  235-50.  Evidence  has  also 
been  found  in  the  small  Roman  fort  of  Borrans  at  the  north  end  of 
Windermere  ibid.  xiv.  459,  xv,  xvi,  xxi  which  shows  that  in  the 
Agricolan  age  the  Romans  were  occupying  permanent  posts  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Lake  Hills.  The  fort  at  Hardknot  between  Borrans  and 
Ravenglass  ibid,  xxi,  p.  29  ff.)  very  probably  belongs  to  the  same  date, 
and  go  the  steep  mountain  trail  from  Hardknot  over  the  Wrynose  Pass 
to  Windermere  must  have  been  already  in  use.  See  further  p.  Iv, 
note  3. 

2  For  Agricolan  remains  at  Corbridge  see  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  1909, 
p.  410  ;   1910,  p.  227,  &c. 

3  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  xlvi  (1911— 12),  p.  446  ff. 

4  Curie,  A  Roman  Frontier  Post,  191 1. 

5  See  Dr.  George  Macdonald  in  Trans.  Dumfries.  Antiq.  Soc.  3rd  Ser. 
viii     1920-21   . 
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circumvallation ',  faintly  recalling  Caesar's  works  round 
and  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  1>>  Romans 
a  nath  hold  (probably  in  A  The  theor) 

unvallation  is  beset  with  difficulties,1  but  the  association 
of  the  large  camps  with  is  fairly  well  established  bj 

ill  account  ami  criticisms  in  the  Seventh  Report  of 
Monuments   Scotland  >t,  iqjo.  p.  94  AT.     TI 

theory    has    recently    been    supported    by    1  alien    in    a    paper 

entitlt . :  \rk  :  ein bfittmnisches Nnmantim   Neutjahtrb.  f.da 

Altertumt    xxxiv      1914  .    p.    007   tl.  .    wHch  written 

without   due   knowledge   of  what  others    had  done   before  him   or  due 
for  ascertained    facts.       Cp.    11 

S///>/>/.  Pmptn  .  pp.  01-3.      Further  use  of  the  spad< 
quired  here. 
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the  discovery  of  sixty-seven  acorn-shaped  sling-bullets  of  lead 
(glandes,  fig.  2),  a  type  of  missile  which  the  Romans  replaced 

by  bullets  of  stone'  about  the  end  of  the  fust  century  of  our 
era.  These glandes  were  found  both  in  the  southern  can)])  and 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  them  show  cleat  lra<  es  "I 
impact. 

North  of  Birrens  evidence  is  scantier  for  a  long  distance.  A 
road,  which  is  possibly  Roman, can  be  traced  among  thehills  west 
of  Mart  Fell,  from  Moffat  to  Elvanfoot,  near  I'.eattock  Summit. 
The  only  remains,  however,  known  in  this  section  are  two  large 
earth  walled   camps  (on  Torwood    Moor,   near    Lockerbie,  and 


Fig.  2.     Leaden  sling-bullets  from  Birrenswark. 


at  Tassiesholm,  some  fourteen  miles  farther  north)  which 
appear  to  be  of  Roman  origin  but  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  armies  marching  through  the  hills,  not  for 
permanent  garrisons.  The  first  permanent  post  that  has  been 
noted  lies  on  the  north  slope  of  the  hills.  Fifty  miles  from 
Binvns,  at  Castledykes,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Carstairs 
on  the  Clyde,  there  are  remains  of  a  Roman  fort,  of  which  we 
can  only  say  that  the  evidence  of  coins  proves  it  to  have  been 
occupied  during  the  middle  second  century,  and  suggests 
the  possibility  of  an  earlier  occupation.1  But  this  castellum 
does  not  prove  direct  communication  with  Birrens.  Six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Castledykes  there  is  a  fort  at  Lyne, 
near  Peebles,  which  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  second 
century,  and  indicates  a  connexion  between  the  eastern  trunk 

1   See  Macdonald,  '  Rom.  coins  found  in  Scotland',  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq. 
Scot.  191 7-18,  p.  219  f. 
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mad  and  Castledykea  along  the  valleys  of  th     rweed   and 
!  Water.1     On  our  present  evidence  then,  the  exi 

•ad  through  Annandale  and  Clydesdale  in  the  R 
:.  attractive  as  it  may  seem,  has  not  yet  been  prov< 
These  are  the  routes  whi<  h  an  army  leader  proceeding  to  the 
conquest  ol  the  north  must  follow.     The  spa.;.  .,  aled 

ft  d  at  various  strategic  points  along 

H0H   fax    is    it    possible    tO    trace    the    extent    to 

which  Agricola  used  eat  h  ol  them  in  his  bu< 
Tacitus1  narrative  is  vague  to  the  last  degree.     Even  in  his 
historical  world  isl   in  the  Annals    -the  vaguer* 

his  military  narratives  is  verj  marked  (p.  xxxvih);  in  the 
Agricola,  where  his  purpose  is  primarily  and  professedly 
phical,  this  characteristic  is  still  more  pronounced,1  and 
nearly  half  of  the  space  allotted  to  his  hero's  seven  years'  work 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of  a  single  battle  and  the 
speeches  preceding   it,  leaving  for  the  rest   a  outline 

which  omits  almost  all  pro  ise  details.      And,  most  unfortu 
nately,  the  first  locality  named  in  the  advance  northward-  (the 
estuary  of  the  Tanausj  is  one  that  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
certainty  (see  below,  p.  Ki).      Vet  the  cumulative 
various  indications,  over  and  above  those  directly  given  l>y  the 
narrative,  seems  now  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  trai 
movements  with  vet)  fair  probability  on  the  wl 

The  remarkable  rapidity  of  Agricol&'s  conquests  was  made 
possible  by  the  work  of  his  twopredei  essors,  Cerialis  (a.d.  7 1    \) 
and   Frontinus  (74  77/8).      Evidently  Cerialis,   under   whom 
!a  served  as  .  the  Twentieth  I  ■  gion  (( .  8),  had 

battered  the  confederacy  of  the   Brigantes,   which 
over  north  England  from  sea  to  sea  as  far,  apparently, 
basin  of  the  river  Tyne,  ^\u\  possibly  a  little  farther.'  .1/ 
\ntum partem,  says  Tacitus,  aut  victoria  amplexus  < 
bdlo:  the  range  of  his  operations  covered  a  great  part  of  their 
territory,  which  was  either  permanently  conquered  or  overrun. 
His  annexations  evidently  extended  some  distance  at  least,  and 

1   (   p.  Macdonald,  ihiti.,  p.  216.  and  Tran        '■  .  loc.  cit. 

the  roads  connecting  the  east<  rn  and  western  routes,  thos< 
York  t.  id  from    CorbridgC   to  Carlisle  were   in  all   probability 

below,    l>.    hi.    n.  2.  and   p.    lv.   n.    3    ;  that  from 
I  stterick    Bridge    to   Brocavum    fBroof 
belong  to  the  Agric! 

e  above,  pp.  xxvi.  xxxviii  p.  note  on 
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probably  some  considerable  distance,  north  of  York  ;  and  the 
legionary  fortress  then-  must  have  been  established  soon  after- 
wards, if  not  by  Cerialis  himself,  then  by  his  successor.1 
Frontinus  had  broken  down  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Wales 
so  thoroughly  that  Agricola  could  complete  the  conquest  by 
one  swift  blow,  delivered  late  in  the  season,  and  pass  on  to  the 
reduction  of  Anglesey.  For  this  short  campaign  his  base  was 
obviously  Chester.  From  there  he  would  naturally  start  in  the 
following  spring,"  and  the  mention  of  aestuaria  (c.  20)  indi- 
cates, not  obscurely,  a  northward  advance  past  the  estuaries  of 
Lancashire  and  Cumberland  to  Carlisle,  which  has  yielded 
some  remains  of  the  Agricolan  period  (p.  li).  The  forts 
(castella)  with  which  the  conquered  tribes  were  surrounded 
doubtless  included  those  in  the  district  round  Carlisle  whose 
remains  assign  their  foundation  to  this  time.'' 

Further  advance  in  this  direction  was  far  from  easy.  Be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Annan  lay  dangerous  bogs  and  moss- 
hags,  which  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  men  avoided  by  crossing 
the  fords  of  the  Solway  estuary  ; 4  and  beyond  lay  the  difficult 
mountain  country  of  Dumfries  and  Selkirk  with  its  moors  and 
fells  and  forests,  most  easily  dealt  with  by  a  wide  turning 
movement.  The  extreme  rarity  of  any  early  remains  along 
this  section  of  the  western  route  would  in  itself  forbid  the 
supposition  that  Agricola's  further  advance  followed  this  line, 


1  Lincoln  became  a  colonia  in  Vespasian's  reign,  after  the  Ninth  Legion 
had  been  moved  forward  to  York  (see  note,  p.  xxxvii). 

2  The  date  would  be  a.  d.  78  or  79,  according  as  the  campaigns  started 
in  77  or  78  (see  Appendix  I).  To  79  belongs  the  Chester  inscription 
(quoted  in  the  last  note  of  the  commentary  ,  which  indicates  reparations 
or  extensions  of  the  legionary  fortress. 

3  Borrans  and  Hardknot  p.  li,  note  may  be  regarded  as  dating  from 
Agricola.  Papcastle  Aballaba)  probably  belongs  to  the  Agricolan  age 
(cp.  Climb,  and  West.  Trans.,  N.  S..  xiii.  131,  xiv.  456).  Very  slight 
evidence  of  the  same  period  has  been  picked  up  at  Watercrook  and 
Ravenglass  ibid.  xxi.  42).  The  '  Stanegate '  road  between  Carlisle  and 
Corbridge  in  all  probability  dates  from  Agricola  {ibid.  xi.  390-2,  xiii. 
381  ff.)  :  the  fort  at  Nether  Denton  is  dated  to  a.  d.  79,  or  soon  after,  by 
F.  G.  Simpson  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Neivcastlc.  1921,  p.  135),  and  those  at 
Throp  and  Haltwhistle  Burn  go  back  to  circa  a.  d.  iio  (C.  and  W.  Trans. 
xiii.  363  ff..  Archacol.  Aeliana,  N.  S.,  v.  213  ff.).  It  is  clear  that 
a  network  of  forts  was  established  in  the  Agricolan  age  between 
Preston  and  Carlisle,  but  on  most  sites  no  search  has  yet  been  made  for 
evidence:  cp.  R.  G.  Collingwood  in  Archaeologia,  71     1921). 

4  Scott.  Hist.  Rev   xviii,  p.  80  f.  ;  /.  R.  S.  1919,  p.  135. 
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and  it  will  presently  be  leen  thai  he  obtained  no  hold  bete.1 
n  if  conditions  had  been  more  favourable,  an  advance  into 
tland  would  be  out  of  the    [uestion  until  all  the  country 
un  -a. i-  redu<  ed  and  h<  ly. 

nrdingly  in  his  third  campa 
to  have  transferred  his  base  to  Vork'and  to 
northwards   l>y  the  easier  eastern   route  through 
Lai*  hester,  Rochester,  and  <  lorbrid  ran 

the  country  .is  far  as  the  estuar)  <»f  th<-  Tanaus,  a  <  viti<  name 
derived  from  (an,  'running  water'.  Th< 
estuaries  .don-  the  east  <  oasi  until  the  Forth  is  reached,  but 
the  term  might  be  applied  to  su<  h  .1  river  mouth  as  thai  of  the 
I  vii'.  and  more  loosely,  perhaps,  to  some  others.  1 1 
seems  to  be  hardly  far  enough  north,  if  it  is  possible  to  dran 
any  precise  in  from  the  narrative  of  the  next  year,  when 

the  Forth  Clyde  isthmus  appears  to  be  reai  hed  almost  without 
effort  :  but  that  narrative  is  so  extremely  brief  that  only  two 

salient  facts  an    mentioned,  and  it  may  he  th.it   a   considerable 

advance  lies  concealed  in  the  words  "and  it  the  valour  oi 
Roman  armies  and  the  renown  <>t  Rome's  name  had  permitted 
it,  a  limit  would  have  been  found  within  Britain  itself. 

The  Tanaus  has  also  been  identified  with  th<     I 
with  the  Scottish  Tyne,  which  reaches  t:  eai  Dunba 

hut  from  somewhere  north  of  Y<-rk  to  Dunbar  is  a  far  cry  lor 
.1    single  -   campaign,    unless   indeed    Ag  pn 

decessors  carried  the  conquest  of  the  way 

north  of  York.  Others  have  adopted  the  marginal  reading 
Taum  and  identified  Taus  with  the  Tava,  Ptolemy's  nam* 
the  river  Tay  :  hut  an  advance  to  the  Tay  i->  wholly  out  of  the 
question:  it  was  certainly  hot  reached  before  the  sixth,  and 
probably  not  till  the  seventh,  campaign.  While,  therefore, 
certainty  is  unattainable  about  the  limit  of  this  year's  adv.m.  e, 
it  is  evident  that  Agricola  met  with  feeble  n  he  had 


1   Cp.  Maedonald,  J.  R.  S.,  iqio.  p.   134. 

-    1  Ik   fori  haw  and  Slack  nun    <>n  the  road  from 

to  York  t>oth  belong  in  all  probability  t<>  the  tir:t  centurj 
the  former  I  lateral  Report,   iqij.  and  for  the  latter 

x.wi.      Ilkley  also  i^    . 

3  It  b  that  the  parenthesis  ti  not  genuine. 

.   1. 

4  The    river    mouth    is    hardly  an   estuary,    but     Toims   a    land-iociced 
harbour  navigable  for  two  mi 
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ample  time  to  plant  forts  (such  as  Corbridge)  along  the  road 
and  to  provision  them  with  a  year's  reserve  supplies.1 

The  fourth  season  (c.  23)  was  spent  in  securing  the  country 
overrun  in  the  previous  year  and  in  reaching  the  Forth-Clyde 
isthmus  and  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  along  it.  The  narra- 
tive of  Tacitus  implies  that  the  fortification  was  intended,  not 
to  create  a  permanent  frontier-barrier,  but  to  facilitate  the  task 
of  obtaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  southern  districts  and  thereby 
to  pave  the  way  tor  a  fresh  advance;  and  in  fad  tin-  forts  were 
apparently  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  advant  e  was  resumed  (see 
below,  pp.  lxi,  lwii  f. ). 

The  fifth  campaign  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  It  began  with 
a  crossing  by  sea,  clearly  some  part  of  the  western  sea,  and 
resulted  in  the  '  subjugation  '  of  'hitherto  unknown  tribes  after 
several  successful  battles'  (c.  24).  The  text  here  is  probably 
defective,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  description 
has  lost  much  in  precision  thereby.  The  tribes  were  doubtless 
Scottish,2  and  a  literal  and  strict  interpretation  of  Tacitus' 
words  would  suggest  that  the  starting-point  was  the  last 
locality  named,  viz.  the  Forth-Clyde  isthmus.  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  '  a  reconnaissance  in  some  force  was  made 
across  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  Bute  and  Argyllshire,  and  that 
after  some  slight  progress — there  is  no  need  to  press  domuit 
here,  anymore  than  in  c.  10 — Agricola  saw  the  impracticabilitv 
of  making  such  a  country  a  theatre  of  war,  and  withdrew  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  Caledonia  from  the  Forth.  On 
such  a  tentative  expedition  a  biographer  would  naturally  say 
little  \:i  There  is  small  probability  in  this  view.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  starting-point  was  not  the  isthmus  at  all, 
but  either  headquarters 4  at  Chester  or  some  point  on  the 
Chester-Carlisle  line.  Agricola's  plan  may  well  have  been  to 
attempt  to  lay  hold  on  the  south-west  region  of  Scotland,  over 
which  he  had  not  yet  secured,  and  never  was  to  secure,  any 
hold.5  To  avoid  the  difficult  country  beyond  Carlisle  (p.  lv), 
he  would  cross  the  Solway  Firth  to  Dumfries,  and  it  may  have 

1  See  note  on  annnae  copiae,  c.  22,  2. 

8  On  the  supposition  that  they  were  Irish,  cp.  below,  p.  lix. 

3  Furneaux,  ed.  i,  p.  46. 

4  Cp.  note  on  c.  22.  4  1  intercept?). 

6  Probably  no  hold  over  the  wild  region  of  Galloway  was  ever  secured 
by  the  Romans;  cp.  Macdonald  in  J.  R.S.  1919,  p.  135.  Tacitus' statement 
in  c.  23,  omnis  proprior  sinus  tenebatitr,  is  either  misconception  or 
rhetoric  :   it  was  true  only  of  the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Scotland. 
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u  to  this  time  that  th<  earth  walled  camps  on  either  side  ol 
the  native    hill-fort   ol    Birrenswark  and    the   bullet* 
(abov<  .   p.  lii  (.).      A  furtlx 

this  region  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  a  little  fort  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  nvei  Esk,  at  Raeburnfoot  in  Bskdalenrair.1 

This  view  hastheadvai  enabling  us  to  connect  this 

expedition,  as  the  l.atm  suggests,  with  I  mem 

thai  Agricola  placed  troops  on  the  coast  facing  Ireland  (eamaue 
tern  Britannia*  quae  Hibemiam  aspicit  copih  instmxit\  with 
a  view  to  a  possible  invasion  of  that  island  in  the  future. 
rhese  arrangements  were  evidently  ol  more  than  a  temporal*) 
character.  The  locality  referred  t<>  is  not  that  which  ra 
naturally  occur  to  the  reader/  \\  igtown  and  ( ialloway,  which  is 
excluded  nol  onlj  by  the  abs<  m  Roman  t 

l)iit  also  by  the  extreme  rarity  even  ol  small   Roman  obj 
there.       It    is  rather   the   Cumberland  Maryport)  or 

possibly  North  w     i  in   the  Annais  Tacitus  applies  the 

same  phrase  to  the  sea   off  Flintshire,  mare  quod  Hibemiam 
insulam  aspectat}     In  placing  troops  along  the  c< 

IS  said  tO  have  had  in  view  an  invasion   of  Ireland  rather   than 

to  have  been  moved  by  fear.  The  words  are  significant 
They  suggest  that  the  influx  of  [rish  elements  into  Britain 

already  beginning,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the 
presence  of  the  Romans  in  north  Britain  would  excite  specula 
tion    and    apprehension    in    the    neighbouring    island.       Irish 

tradition  attests  such  movements  from  the  later  second  century 
onwards,  and  it  is  probable  Macdonald  suj  that 

the  immigrants  took  an  active  part  in  the  fierc<  :hat 

1  Macdonald  and  others  have  pointe  I  out  the  remarkable  resembl.*: 
in    design    between    the   entrenchments  at    Raeburnfoot   and 

shaw  above  Oldham,  guarding  a  pass  across  the  Pi  onine  chain.  In 
both  e.ivt-  w.  have  a  double  enclosure,  a  U»rt  a^  it  were  within  a  fort, 
and  the  pottery,  coins,  &c,  found  at  Castleshaw  all  su|  ition 

from  about  a.  i>.  80  to  about  a.  i>.  i_'o     /'/.ins   Dumfries    Ant,  Sac,  1020 
at,  Hist.  Mom.  <  ommt  p.  68ff.  . 

•   Haverfield,   Eng.  Hi-t,  Rev.  xxviii     1013  .  p.   7.  note.     C'p.  ai 

pp.  iv.  Ivii,  not. 

s  As   H.ivei  i!>  i\.   31  1  : 

.  i.  c 

1    -  />/'/.    1  B.  .-;-.*.  3. 

•  ■ 
In  an  article  on  the  Puts  in   S  reprinted  bom  the    ft 

relating    to    Irish    migrat  by 

W     I.    Watson  ol  Edinburgh,  who  lied  me  w  I 

further  n.  t 
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vexed  the  Romans  from  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign.  Migrations 
of  princes  or  nobles  imperilled  by  internal  disorders  wen  of 
frequent  occurrence  :  the  regulus  who  took  refuge  with  Agricola 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  of  his  class,  and  such  refugees 
were  accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers  who  usually  took  up 
military  service  in  Britain,  though  Tacitus  gives  no  hint  of  an 
attendant  train.1  Agricola's  protege'  doubtless  desired  to  be 
reinstated,  but  his  wish  was  not  gratified.  The. view  that  an 
invasion  of  Ireland  actually  took  place  and  failed,  hardly  needs 
discussion.2  It  is  based  on  the  frailest  foundation  of  linguistic 
arguments  and  has  won  no  acceptance.  Certainly,  as  Furneaux 
observed,  no  sufficient  motive  can  be  imagined  '  which  could 
have  led  Tacitus  to  treat  such  an  event  so  cursorily  and  not  to 
help  his  readers  by  a  single  word  to  gather  that  Ireland  had 
ever  actually  been  reached '.  There  is  in  fact  not  a  word  to 
suggest  an  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  such 
a  presupposition  the  narrative  is  hardly  intelligible,  and  the 
idea  derives  no  support  from  archaeological  evidence.  Of  the 
exceedingly  few  Roman  remains  found  in  Ireland  (almost 
entirely  on  or  near  the  north-east  coast)  only  one,  a  coin  of 
Nero,  could  possibly  be  referred  to  Agricola's  time.  The 
others,  which  are  nearly  all  coins  and  include  no  pottery, 
belong  chiefly,  so  far  as  they  can  be  dated,  to  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era/5  Neither  Roman  civilization  nor  even 
Roman  trade  ever  really  penetrated  Ireland. 

The  two  remaining  campaigns  of  Agricola  beyond  the  Forth, 
the  direction  of  which  can  be  traced  with  the  aid  of  physical 
geography  and  archaeological  remains,  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  next  section. 

1  An  instance  from  the  early  first  century  of  refugee  princes  taking  up 
military  service  under  the  King  of  Alba  may  be  found  in  Windisch, 
Irische  Te.xtc,  i.  74;  cp.  Thurneysen.  Irischc  Heldcn-  und  Kbnigssage, 
p.  325.  For  the  circumstances  under  which  Agricola's  regulus  may  have 
fled  to  Britain,  see  note  on  c.  24,  3. 

2  The  theory  was  started  by  Pfitzner  in  a  oamphlet  entitled  1st  Irland 
jemals  von  einem  rom.  Heere  betreten  worden  ?  (Neustrelitz,  1893)  ;  cp. 
Jahrb.f.  Philol.  153  1896;,  p.  560  ff.  Gudeman  still  maintained  it  in  his 
German  edition,  1902.  A  long  controversy  between  him  and  Haverfield 
may  be  found  in  Class.  Rev.  ix,  xi,  xiii,  and  xiv.  Prof.  McElderry  ibid., 
xviii,  p.  460)  supposes  that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  planned  and 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  was  made  by  Agricola,  but  that  the  project  was 
given  up  by  Domitian  when  he  succeeded  Titus  in  a.  d.  81. 

::  Haverfield  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real '-/inc.,  s.  v.  '  Hibernia ',  and  Eng. 
I Lt.  Rev.  xxviii,  pp.  1-12. 
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OTLAND 

tria  angusto  Urrarum  spatio  dmmuntur: 
turn  praesidm  firmabaiut 
blexvs  dvitatti  fra 

The  island  of  Great   Britain  at  two  points  in  its  length 
hits'.  .1  astir  on  Tyne  and  <  !arlisl 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow     contracts  to  a  comparativel)  narrow 
width,  which  is  often  called  an  isthmus.     The  term  is  not  well 
chosen  for  either  case.      But  it   has  been  adopted  by  m 
writers,  and  some  term  or  other  is  needed  to  mark  these  two 
contractions  of  the  island's  width,  which  have  often  been,  and 
must  always  be,  important.     At  both  points,  alike  (i)  betn 

I  \n«    and  Solway,  and  (ii)  hitw.cn    Forth   and    Clyde,  thctl 

a  direct  and  easj   pas  Iritain  froi  and 

.it  each  point  the  passage  affects  the  climate  of  the  neighbour- 

ho<  »d. 

(i)  Prom  s^  isy  to  mount  the  Tyne  valley     in 

eral  open,  and  often  flat-bottomed — to  Greenhead  (forty- 
five  miles),  to  'toss  the  low  wato  rshed  between  Greenhead  and 
( ii  Island  (Rose  Hill)  into  < Cumberland,  and  then<  end 

to   the   lowlands  of  <  'arlisle    and    the    sands   of  Solway.     This 

passage,  some  seventy  miles  long  from  sea  t<  .died  by 

_raphers    the   'Tyne   Gap*.      It    is    a    narrow  .  and 

hardly  makes  a  red   'gap'  in   the   hills   which   it   threa 
historically  it  has  often  counted  tor  much  ;  in  some  measure  it 

i  affects  the  climate  of  northern  England.1     To-day  it  i 
nects  the  industrial  districts  of  west  <  Cumberland  with  Tyheside. 
In  early  days  it  served  other  purposes  ;    it   was  long  the  north 
western   edge   of  the    Roman   Empire  and  the    limit    in    this 
direction  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

(ii)  The  northern    isthmus.    Forth   (  notable. 

It   is  barely  half  as  long  as  the  other    -from   Bo'ness  on  the 
Forth  to  the  Clyde  a  little  below  G  .  in  a  straight  line. 

hardly  thirty-five  miles-  -and  l>\  road  or  railway  th<  from 

tideway  to  tideway  is  fairly  straight  and  involves  a  very  slight 
climb.      But   this   Midland  vall<  -      .land,  or  'Rift  Yalles 

1  Scott  and  v//v  Jown 

Sir  H.  J.  MackinJcr,  Britain  mndttn  ;>.  167-8. 
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(as  geographers  oddly  call  it),  though  short,  is  wide.  At  its 
eastern  end  it  spreads  from  the  l'entlands  south  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  Ochrls  and  to  Fife  (twenty-five  miles,  north  to  south). 


and  that  is  its  general  width. 


It  has  always  been  important      lake  the  Tyne  gap*  it  was  for 

a  while   (a.D.   140- (So)  the  north-western  limit   of  the  Roman 
Empire;  like  the  Tyne  gap,  too,  it  affeets  the  climate  of  the 


£rarnond 
,      "°*2^W     Edinburgh., 


east  coast.1  It  first  came  into  Roman  history  when,  in  a.d.  80 
or  81,  it  was  seized  by  Agricola,  and  by  him  garrisoned  with 
a  row  of  forts  (c.  23).  These  forts  were  soon  abandoned,  not 
(as  has  hitherto  been  supposed)  shortly  after  the  recall  of 
Agricola,  but  apparently  as  soon  as  his  advance  beyond  the 
isthmus  into  Caledonia  began ;  later,  all  his  Scottish  conquests 
were  lost,  probably  in  the  great  upheaval  which  marked  the 
close  of  Trajan's  reign.     But  after  the  lapse  of  about  twenty 

1   See  preceding  note. 
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the  Roman  front  r.  forward  t<»  thi-> 

nd  in  \  d.  142  the  Emperor  Pius  built  from 

led  by 'about  ninet<  en  forts, 
it >< 'in  two  mil  'I  lu- 

Wall  itself  tone  wall  but  (in  an<  ient  pfa  murus 


Fig.  3. 


caespiiiauSy  built  of  sods  of  turf,  stripped  off  the  surface  close 
by  and  laid  in  regul  1  an  -till  be  more  or  less 

distinguished  by  excavati(  \).     The  forts  along  the  Wall 

were  ordinary  Roman  castrfla,  walled  tor  the  most  part  with 
earthen   ramparts,  but    sometimes  with  stone.     A   deep  and 
broad    ditch    ran    in    front    of    the    Wall    from    end    to    end  ; 
a  military  road  ran  behind,  and  provided  communication 
■ 

below,  p.  lxxii  f.     P  field  had  verbally  expressed  his 

general  concurrence  with  ti  ]   the  older 

'Call. 

nmmatU 

But  in  inscriptions  its  actual  builders  call  it  vallum. 

the  admirable  account  of  the  Wall  by  Dr.  Macdooald, 

Wall  in  Smtlntii  (Glasgow,   ion  .     H  leared  op 

doubtful  points  !  tioo. 
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This  barrier  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  valley  between 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  its  course  is  very  skilfully  planned  ;  it 
almost  always  commands  lower  ground  to  the  north  of  it.1  It 
was  held  by  Roman  troops  till  .\.i>.  r<So,  about  which  year  the 
Romans  withdrew  from  all  land  north  ol  Cheviot.2 

Mommsen,  indeed,  writing  much  earlier,"  held  that  the 
Scottish  wall  of  Pius  was  still  in  Roman  hands  when  the 
Emperor  Severus  invaded  ( Caledonia  (a.d.  208-11).  But  the 
datable  finds  in  Roman  Scotland  (mostly  coins)  show  that 
Rome  withdrew  in  or  soon  after  a.d.  180,  and  never  regained 
the  district.  Since  1899  this  view  has  been  generally  accepted 
by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

The  line  of  forts  which  (as  Tacitus  tells  us,  c.  23)  Agricola 
built  from  Forth  to  Clyde,  agrees  closely  with  the  line  of  wall 
and  forts  constructed  by  Pius  in  a.d.  142.  In  not  a  few  cases 
the  forts  of  Pius  were  planted  on  spots  already  selected  by 
Agricola  ;  they  were  much  larger,  and  presumably  more  heavily 
garrisoned,  than  his.1 

The  sites  of  forts  which  have  yielded  probable  or  certain 
vestiges  of  Agricola r'  are  these  : — 

(i)  Cadder,  about  five  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  Glasgow, 

1  Military  experts  declare  that  its  line  is  far  better  chosen  than 
the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall  from  Tyne  to  Solway,  though  in  point  of 
scenery  this  latter  is  much  more  striking. 

2  Haverfield  in  the  Antonine  Wall  Report  o{  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  pp.  157  ff.  More  recent  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Macdonald  have 
added  to  his  figures,  and  have  greatly  strengthened  the  proof  that  the 
Romans  evacuated  their  positions  north  of  Cheviot  about  a.  d.  180.  See 
Proc.  Soc.  Antuj.  Scotland,  1917-18,  pp.  203-76. 

3  Rom.  Gcsch.  v,  p.  170;   Eng.  Tr.,  Provinces,  i,  p.  187. 

4  Doubtless  each  fort  had,  as  garrison,  an  auxiliary  cohort  or  ala. 
Such  unit  would  be  either  500  or  1,000  strong.  Once  or  twice  (e.  g. 
CIL.  vii,  1096;  inscriptions  record  that  this  or  that  cohort  on  the  line 
was  1,000  men  strong.  In  other  cases  it  is  safe  to  assume  from  their 
silence  that  it  was  500  strong  ;  and  the  sizes  of  the  Scottish  forts  suggest 
that  this  was  a  usual  figure.  (The  total  garrison  of  the  whole  line,  as 
established  by  Pius,  may  then  have  reached  something  like  10,000  fighting 
men,  mainly  infantry.)  Inscriptions  also  mention  vexillationes,  detach- 
ments from  the  British  legions  ;  but  these  did  not  form  part  of  the 
permanent  garrisons  ;  they  were  rather  employed  while  the  forts  and 
Wall  were  being  built. 

5  When  Furneaux  published  his  commentary  in  1898,  no  single 
Scottish  site  was  known  which  could  be  confidently  identified  as  having 
been  held  or  fortified  by  Agricola.  The  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
is  due  to  the  series  of  excavations  conducted  since  1896  by  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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Ided  an  ins<  r i j >t i<  i  .1.1  anicius 

which  >!  Agricolan  date.     <  >n«    I     lanicius  Veras 

(presumably  1 1  i «  [in  upper   i 


HssHssr 


ninnd 


■" "■" iiii^'^  k..,,.  ,.,., 


cr^iHtch 


Fie  }.     Plan  of  the  'wt  at  Bai  Hill,  showing  the  underlying  fort 
of  Agricola. 

'heard  Memnon',  and  indeed  heard  it  often,  in  a.i».  So  8i  {CIL. 
Tanicius,  an  exceedingly  rare  nomen,  hardly  i 

%nomcn  attached  to  it.  Venis,  is  the  same  in 

1   CIL.   vii. 
iqi  7   iH.  p.  1 78      On  <  Wall,  p.   i68ff..  and 

1  5-  !'•   '  >3- 
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Scotland  and  in  Egypt,  the  argument  for  identifying  the  men 
(and  so  dating  the  inscription)  is  not  weak.  Tanicius  was 
probably  transferred  from  Egypt  to  Britain  about  a.d.  8i,  when 
the  inscription  suggests  that  he  left  the  Nile  valley,  or  at  least 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Memnon. 

(ii)  At  Bar  Hill,  ten  miles  north-east  of  the  centre  of 
Glasgow,  an  Agricolan  fort  was  detected  in  1903,  underlying 
a  larger  fort  erected  later  on  the  same  hilltop  by  Pius.1  Of  the 
earlier  fort,  only  the  ditches  were  found  ;  its  ramparts  and 
buildings — probably  earthen  ramparts  and  wooden  buildings, 
such  as  were  usual  in  Britain  during  the  Flavian  Age— had  no 
doubt  been  levelled  when  the  fort  of  Pius  was  built.  This 
earlier  fort  was  a  small  rectangular  castellum,  with  an  internal 
area  of  not  quite  two-thirds  of  an  acre  (hardly  one-sixth  of  the 
size  of  the  fort  of  Pius).  It  was  defended  by  elaborate  and 
massive  earthen  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  was  clearly  large 
enough  for  only  a  small  garrison,  presumably  far  !ess'  than  500 
men  (fig.  4). 

(iii)  Castlecary,  near  the  middle  of  the  Clyde-Forth  isthmus. - 
A  bit  of  '  Samian  '  pottery  found  here  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Agricola,  and,  combined  with  other  indications,  suggests  that 
the  earliest  fort  at  Castlecary  was  built  by  Agricola  and  a  second 
at  the  same  spot  by  Pius.  The  site  is  at  once  tactically  strong 
and  strategically  important,  and  would  naturally  have  been 
occupied  in  both  periods. 

(iv)  At  Rough  Castle  (nearly  three  miles  west  of  Falkirk) 
excavations3  in  1902-3  showed,  just  outside  the  fort  and  north 
of  it,  a  group  of  small  pits  (each  7  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 
i\  feet  deep)  covering  in  all  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  (fig.  5). 
They  were  clearly  meant  as  obstacles  to  a  charge,  and  recall 
the  lilia  with  which  in  52  B.C.  Julius  Caesar  strengthened  his 
blockading  lines  around  Alesia  (B.  G.  7.  73,  8).  Like  those, 
they  were  probably  fitted  inside  with  sharpened  stakes  (teretes 
stipites  Caesar  calls  them)  to  impale  fallen  enemies,  the  stakes 
being  concealed  by  brushwood.  A  close  parallel  from  a  later 
age  is  afforded  by  the  '  pottes  ',  or  circular  holes,  three  feet  deep, 
fitted  with   stakes   and  covered   with  branches  and  grass,  by 

1  Macdonald.  Roman  Forts  on  the  Bar  Hill,  Glasgow,  1906  ;  Roman 
Wall,  p.  187  ff. 

2  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  1903.  p.  271  ff.  :  Macdonald,  op.  cif.f  pp.  210  f., 
374  f.,  383  ff. 

3  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Srot.,  1905.  p.  442  ff. 
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which  Bruce  defended  the  approaches  to  his  position  at 
Bannockburn  against  Edward's  cavalry.1  But  more  vividly 
interesting  is  the  rebirth  of  this  age-old  device  in  the  Great  War  : 
fig.  6  gives  a  view  of  the  defences  on  a  section  of  the  Western 
front.  No  actual  traces  of  stakes  were  found  by  the  excavators 
at  Rough  Castle  :  the  wood  had  perished  in  eighteen  centuries. 
Nor  was  specific  evidence  noted  of  the  exact  date  within  the 
Roman  period  to  which  the  pits  belonged;  indeed,  they  were 
not  fully  examined  and  need  further  exploration.  However, 
Dr.  Macdonald  has  shown  that  they  probably  date  from 
Agricola,  while  an  inscription  proves  that  the  adjacent  fort 
dates,  at  least  in  part,  from  Pius.2  As  was  observed  above, 
Agricola's  garrisons  were  small  ;  no  doubt  they  were  often  hard 
pressed  by  the  numerous  Caledonians  ;  and  the  defence  needed 
special  devices  to  make  up  for  scanty  numbers  in  face  of 
superior  multitudes  ;  the  '  lily-beds  '  were  such  devices. 

(v)  At  Camelon,  situated  1,200  yards  north  of  the  Wall 
and  midway  between  Rough  Castle  and  Falkirk,"  excavations 
in  1899  yielded  many  potsherds  of  Agricolan  date,4  though 
those  who  reported  on  the  diggings  overlooked  the  dating. 
An  inscription  purporting  to.  be  of  Agricolan  date  was  found 
here  in  1904.  It  mentions  a  legion  which  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  join  the  garrison  of  Britain  in  a.  d.  71,  and  to  have  been 
transferred  again  to  the  continent  about  a.d.  85-86, — the  Legio 
II  Admtrix  pia  fide  lis  (see  p.  lxxiv  f.).  But  this  inscription  is 
probably  a  forgery.5 

The  fortification  of  the  isthmus  was  the  prelude  to  a  further 
advance,  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  isthmus,  more 
exactly  from  Camelon,  a  natural  route  runs  northwards.  In 
this  advance  the  fleet  co-operated  with  the  army.  Clearly  we 
have  to  do  with  Stirling,  Fife,  Perthshire,  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  the  precise  course  which  Agricola  followed  can  be 
traced  with  the  aid  of  the  marked  physical  features  of  the 
country  which  he  must  have  traversed  (see  Map,  p.  lx). 

North    oi  the  isthmus,   the  Caledonian    hills   are  grouped 

1  Cp.  Oman,  Art  of  War,  p.  572. 

2  Roman  Wall,  p.  232  ff. 

3  Camelon,  however,  is  not  on  the  Wall,  and  it  was  probably  built,  not 
in  a.  d.  80-81,  but  in  the  following  year,  when  the  advance  north  ot"  the 
isthmus  began  ;  see  below,  p.  lxxii  f. 

4  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  1901,  p.  329  ft'.,  especially  pp.  380,  392. 

5  Eph.  Epigr.  ix.  j 367  ;  it  is  not  the  only  forgery  found  at  Camelon  :  cp. 
Macdonald,  Rom.  Wall,  p.  321,  n.  2. 
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mainly  along  valleys  which     like  the  most  striking,  the  valley 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal     run  obltquel)    from    S.W.  to   VI 
Any  march  of  armies  northwards,  therefore,  had  inevitable 
tak<-  a  north-easterly  direction.     Indeed,  the  only  line  possible 
to  ;i    Roman  general  who  did  not  wish  to  waste  hi 
amidst  the  tangled  hills  of  Perthshire  was  to  cross  the  Forth  by 
vray  of  Stirling,  and  thence,  skirting  the  western  end  of  the 

(  )>  hils,  to  move  along  the  hanks  ol    Allan  Water  into  the  I 

valley  and  on  to  Perth.     From  that  sit 
route   leads   north   along   the   valley   of  1 1 »<     I         ind   then 
north  eastwards    through     the    Ion-    trough    of    Strathmon 
between    the    foothills   of   the   eastern   Grampians   and    the 
Sidlaws,  to  Forfar  and  the  coasl  near  Montrose,  and  along  the 

intermittent    strip   ol    coastal    lowland    to,    and    even    beyond, 

Aberdeen:  whilst  the  valleys  ol  Dee  and  Don,  which  reach  the 
;  beside  th.it  city,  give  easj  access  to  the  interior  uplands. 

Such  is  the  line  followed  DJ  tin    Caledonian  railway.      It  is  the 
route  which  must  inevitably  he  followed  by  an  army  adv. m 

against  the  Grampian  massif  from  a  base  on  or  near  the  Forth. 

It    affords   a    means    of   ultimately   turning    these  hills    by   way 
of  Strathspey.       It    1-    likely  that    Agricola   took    this   line,  how 

ever  far  he  finally  penetrated  into  Scotland :   and  it  is  in  fact 

the  line  along   which    remains  of   Roman   toads  and   camps   ol 
that  period  «an  actually  be  traced. 

A  Roman  mad  can  l>e  detected  to  the  north  of  Stirling  in 
Strathallan :  it  runs  through  the  fort  of  Ardoch, seven  miles  north 
east  of  Dunblane,  one  of  the  most  striking  memorials  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Scotland,  with  its  extensive  earthworks 
and   multiple  ditches  designed  doubtless  to  break  the  force  of 

Highland  charges  (fig.  7).     This  fort,  only  partially  sxcavated, 
has  yielded  remains  of  the  Flavian  period.     Six  miles  farther 

north,  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  River  Earn,  i- 
the  unexplored  fort  of  Strageath,  through  which  must  ! 
passed  a  transverse  Roman  road  coming  in  from  the  fort 
at  Carpow,  near  the  mouth  of  tin  Barn,  perhaps  the  sit- 
Trucculcnsis  portus  (c  38),  and  terminating  apparently  at 
Dealginross,  beside  ('oniric,  where  there  are  entrenchments 
gnable  (on  somewhat  scanty  evidence)  to  the  fust  century. 

Along  this   road  would   come  supplies  from   the  Firth 

From  Strageath  the  northward  road  swings  east  towards  Perth. 

It  can  be  traced  along  the  ridge  of  Cask  making  for  the   l 
which   it   apparently  crossed   at    its   junction   with   the  river 
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Almond.      Here  arc  the  remains  of  a  tort  now  dimly  traceable 
on  the  west  bank   md  on  the  farther  side  lies  Grassy  Walls,  the 
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Fig.  7.     Earthworks  and  ditches  of  the  Roman  fort  of  Ardoch 


first  of  the  series  of  temporary  camps  which  extends  through 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine  into  Aberdeenshire.  Eight  miles 
north  of  the  crossing,  and  some  way  off  the  line  of  the  Forfar 
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rood,  lies  the  small  isolated  plateau  of  [nchtuthil  on  the  north 
hank  of  ilu   Tay  near  its  confluent  e  with  th<    I  iren  miles 

south  '     I  hinkcld.   the  :   .  hh»n<N 

i.      The  plateau,  rising  fiftj  or  si\t\  feel  above  the  river, 
provides  a  defensible  site,  which  is  proved  h\  ns  to 

i  n  ■«  upied  by  Agru  ola  or  in  his  time.     It  commands 
the  iiioutl»  of  the  \alh\  through  which  the  Highland  Railway 
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Fig.  8.     Agricolan  camp  at  Incbtuthi). 

runs  up,  by  I  >unkeld,  into  the  Perthshire  hills.     The  camp 
mi-permanent  one,  capable  of  accommodating   7,000  to 

10,000  men,  and  probably  formed  the  advano  from 

which  Agrioola  set  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Somewhere  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  it  we  may  place  that 
famous  hill.1 

The  question  how   far  A  S  campaigns  in  Scotland  had 

any  permanent  effect  is  one  to  which  a  definite  answer  has  only 

1  On    Canelon,    Ardoch,    [nchtuthil,    Truccukt 

Macdonald,  'The   Agricolan   Occupation   of  North    Britain'   in  J.  R.  S. 
1919,  p.  1 1 1  ff .  and  p.  136.     This  article  is  referred  to  below,  p.  Ixxii. 
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now  become  possible.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Agricola  handed 
over   his   province    in    a    state  of   peace  and  security  to  his 

successor,  a  statement  not  inconsistent  with  the  abandonment 
of  .some  of  the  ground  overrun  (c.  40).  Later,  in  the  Histories 
(1.  2),  he  makes  the  rhetorical  assertion  that  '  Britain  was  (one 
pletely  subdued  and  immediately  let  go  ',  perdomita  Britannia  et 
statini  amissa,]  which  has  usually  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  island,  practically 
achieved  by  the  victory  at  the  Graupian  Hill,  was  abandoned  by 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Britain  (p.  lxxv)  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations.  Caledonia  at  least — that  is,  Scotland  north 
of  the  isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde — must,  it  was  thought, 
have  been  abandoned.  Whether  that  was  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  withdrawal  is  a  question  that  was  variously  answered 
before  excavation  began  to  disclose  its  evidence.  Furneaux, 
with  the  scholar's  caution  where  evidence  is  slight,  committed 
himself  to  no  more  definite  statement  than  that  the  conquest 
cannot  have  been  as  thorough  as  Tacitus  asserts.2  We  have, 
he  noted,  allusions  to  troubles  before  the  end  of  Domitian's 
rule,*  and  the  record  of  the  great  disaster  at  the  beginning  of 
Hadrian's  reign  in  which  the  Ninth  legion  perished4:  'and 
nearly  the  whole  fabric  of  Agricola's  work  in  the  north  seems 
to  have  melted  like  a  vision  ',  all  apparently  being  lost  north  of 
York.  Thus,  he  concluded,  it  was  only  in  Roman  imagination 
that  Britain  was  ever  pet -do mita  ;  and  'Agricola's  claim  to  have 
permanently  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  province'  appears  to 
been  slight r' :  '  Cerialis,  if  he  occupied  York,  had  done  more 
in  that  respect '.  Others,  with  less  caution,  depreciated 
Agricola  s  campaigns  as  mere  raids  with  no  permanent  results 
beyond  a  retirement  to  York.'1     With  a  truer  instinct  Mommsen, 

1  Britannia  is  an  exaggeration  for  '  the  further  parts  of  Britain  ',  the 
subjugation  of  which  would  complete  the  conquest  of  the  island  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  So  in  Agr.  c.  33,  3.  invenia  Britannia  et  subacta. 
The  overstatement  perdomita,  repeated  from  Agr.  c.  10,  1,  reflects 
Agricola's  optimism  (see  p.  xxxvi  . 

2  Ed.  1,  p.  50. 

3  Juv.  4,  126-7  de  temone  Britanno  excidet  Arviragus,  '  where  a  later 
event  may  be  antedated,  as  the  Satire  must  have  been  written  after 
Domitian's  death  '. 

4  Fronto,  Ep.  de  belh  Parthico.  217-18  Naber) ;  vit.  Hadr.  5  2.  Cp. 
Juv.  14.  196,  Dime  .  .  .  casteUa  Brigantum. 

5  On  this  statement  see  below,  p.  Ixxiii. 

'    Schiller,  Gesch.  dcr  rom.  Kaiserzeit,  i,  p.  526. 
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writing  i  oncluded  tli.a  the  wide  territory  occupied  b) 

lined.1     When  the  spade  began   t<»  unearth 

e  and  brought  prool  thai  the  occupation  ol  the 

isthmus  lasted  n<»  more  than  a  year  <>r  two,   the 

theory  of  an  immediate  withdrawal  iron:  1  t<< 

ition.      But   furthei  ' ■■  n  changed  th<- 

situation.      The    systematic     exploration   ol     N 

.  revealed  .1   fort   founded   by  A  foi 

mam    years,  during   which    it   was   rebuilt,   then   abandoned, 
apparently  in  Trajan's  reign,  and  re-occupied  by  the  erop 
l'ius.3    To  harmonize   the   new   facts   with   the   older,    P 
rlaverfield  suggested  that  aftei  Agricola's  recall  the  Romans 
withdrew  from  the  Forth  Clyde  isthmus  t < » tin  Tweed,  and  that 
this  river  remained   the  frontier  until  the  great   insurrection 
at  the  <nd  of  Trajan's  reign  caused  a  further  withdrawal  to 
the  line  from  Tyne  to  Sol  way,  along  wine  h  Hadrian  conatrw 
his   great    barrier.4     But  this  ingenious  on  failed    to 

Mint  for  the  abundance  oi  early  pottery  at  Camelon, 

than  a  mile  t<>  the  north  of  the  Koith    <  l\dc  line  (see  |>.  lwii)  ; 

and  a  systematic  examination,  made  by  1  >r.  Macdonald,  of  all 

the  Roman  coins  found  in  Scotland'  seemed  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  numismatic  finds  at   Newstead  had 

pointed,  that  the  occupation  of  central  and  southern  Scotland, 

Lgricola,  lasted  well  into  the  reign  of  Trajan  and 

probably  till  the  great  storm  which  marked   it  Numis 

matic  data,  however,  are  difficult  t-<  interj)ret  and.  even  with  the 
most  skilful  handling,  they  yield  probable  rather  than  certain 
conclusions.  Corroborative  evidence  is  needed,  and  here  it 
has  been  gained  by  the  same  scholar  from  a  critical  examin.i 
tion  '  of  the  reports  of  the  Scottish  excavations  which  were  eon 
ducted  at  Came".'  .  Ardoch  (1896-7)  and   Inchtuthil 

(1901)  before  knowledge  and  experience  had  reached  the  level 
of  to-day.  This  acute  and  lucid  study  supplies  convincing 
proof  of  the  prolong  tpation  of  these  forts  from  the  time 

of  Agricola  onwards  :  they  were  held,  not  without  effort  and 
the  need  of  reconstruction,  yet  held  continuously  for  more  than 

1  fYmwNOM,  i,  p.  186. 

2  Cp.  Macdonald,  Roman  Wall,  p.  383  IT. 
5  Curie.  ./  Ramtm  Frontier  Postt  iqm. 

*  Edttib.i  j  iQi  1 .  p.  480  f. 

/'  -  ;1  7-I8.    pp.    -'03      70. 

/.  I\.  S.,  1919.  p.  111  ff. 
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thirty  years.  The  result  is  a  vindication  of  Auricula's  military 
capacity:  assuredly  'if  the  Roman  power  in  the  north  main- 
tained itself  so  long  unshaken,  the  foundation  must  have  been 
well  and  truly  laid/  '  and  Agricola's  'claim  to  have  permanently 
enlarged  the  limits  of  the  province',  (above,  p.  lxxi)  far  from 
being  slight,  is  securely  established.  The  loss  of  the  ground 
won  in  Scotland  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  Agricola:  it  is  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Trajan,  whose  unmeasured  passion  for 
conquest  exhausted  the  State  and  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Empire. 

The  reason  for  the  early  abandonment  of  the  forts  along  the 
isthmus  now  becomes  clear.  It  was  part  of  Agricola's  military 
plan.  They  were  built,  as  Tacitus  implies,  to  facilitate  the 
tightening  of  his  hold  on  the  southern  districts  which  had  only 
been  overrun  (c.  23).  This  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
a  further  advance,  and  when  the  advance  was  resumed,  the 
forts  were  evacuated  :  the  transverse  barrier  which  they  formed 
was  replaced  by  a  longitudinal  line,  or  lines,  of  forts  stretching 
north-eastwards  along  the  main  line  of  penetration  into  Scotland 
from  Camelon  to  Inchtuthil  on  the  River  Tay  and  perhaps 
farther.  How  far  Agricola  pushed  his  way,  only  the  spade  can 
decide. 

The  new  evidence  affords  a  fresh  proof  of  the  defects  of 
Tacitus  as  an  historian.  The  epigrammatic  statement  'Britain 
was  completely  subdued  and  immediately  let  go'  turns  out  to 
mean  '  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  practically  completed  and 
the  opportunity  of  completion  wras  let  slip '.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  better  example  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the 
plain  truth  from  a  rhetorical  historian,  and  it  is  a  warning 
against  pressing  the  literal  interpretation  of  not  a  few  statements 
in  the  Agricola,  the  rhetorical  character  of  which  is  openly 
avowed.-  Finally,  a  fresh  argument  is  added  to  those  which 
already  served  to  vindicate  Domitian's  policy  in  Britain ;:i  and 
a  new  illustration  is  supplied  of  the  insidious  way  in  which 
Tacitus  distorts  the  truth  when  (despite  his  repeated  dis- 
claimers) he  is  moved — whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
— ira  et  studio. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  132.  2  See  above,  p.  xxi  f.,  46. 

3  See  notes  on  cc.  39.  4  and  41,2. 
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SECTION     vii 

THE     \k\l\    01     AGRICOLA 
.  ill    ll  GIONARY  AND  AUXILIARY 

I  01  the  (  l.uidi.in  invasion  «>t  Britain  I  \  I 
u.ts  «  arefullj  It  comprised  four  «  omj 

//  Augustat  XIV  Gemina  Martia  (later  Gemina  Wartia  I  u  tt 
and  \  \  Valeria  Victrix,  all  from  the  Rhine,  and  /A  Hispana 
from  Pannonia  (the  Danube  frontier)  ;  and  also  a  vtxillatios 
special  detachment,  of  Legio  \  III  Augusta  (probably  r.ooo 
strong),  from  the  Danube.1  With  these  we  may  assume  that 
there  came  '  Auxiliaries ',  of  more  or  less  equal  strength,  but  <»f 
unknown  details.     It  these  legions  then  probably 

usual»  each  some  5.000  to  6, coo  strong,  the  whol  must 

have  included  nearly  25,000  It  ivy  infantry)  ;   the 

auxiliaries,  horse  (a&n    and  kon<  d  at 

nearly  an  equal  strength,  and  tin-  total   may  have  been,  on 
paper,  40,00c2 

rhe  bulk  of  this  force  remained  permanently  in  Britain  from 
\.i>.  43  till  near  .100.  The vexillatio of Legio  /'///must,  how- 
ever, have  soon  rejoined  its  own  legion  on  the  continent,  while 

XIV  was  recalled  in  a. d.  68  {Hist.  1 . '> :  2.  ii  .     I 
turned  to  Britain  for  a  few  months  in  69  < // 
withdrawn  for  good  in  \.i>   70  (Hist.  4.  68).     It  was  replaced 
1)\  the   Second    of  two  'auxiliary'  legions   which  had    : 

ntly  enrolled  out  of  the  crews  ol  the  Med  in  rranean  fleet  ;  on 
inscriptions  this  legion  is  usually  de»  rir>  d  as  Le&  ■<  II .  tdiutri.x 
or  Adiutrix  p{ia)  fijdelis).  The  title  AdiutrLx  was  probably 
chosen  because  the  <  rews  of  the  fleet  were  not  citizens,  and  the 
legion  was  therefore  not  constituted  out  of  citizens,  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  rather  in  the  fashion  of  auxiliaries  (to  •  aid '  the 

liar  troops):'      Later,  loyalty   to   Domitian   <>r   other   st: 

1   1 1  067,  2701. 

rnrnsen   estimated  it  at  'about  40.000':  Hiibncr  at  70,000.  which 
is  pr<tty  certainly  too  much. 

Ltg.  1  AtUutrix  legio  classica,  Hist  1.  31)  was  formed  by  Nero  in 
68,  probably  from  the  fleet  of  Misenum.  and  perhaps  received  its  title 
from   Otho     llisi.    1.   6:    2.   43  .     A.-.   //   Adiutnx  was  constituted   by 

asian    probably  in  70.  from  the  marines  of  the  Ravenna 
\v<  nt  over   to  him   and   wire   armed    by    Antonius   Primus     ///>/.   3.   50, 
D:o.  55 
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won  it  the  titles  /{/"«)  and  /(idc/is).  It  remained  in  Britain  till 
Agricola's  recall,  then  (soon  after  A.D.  85)  it  was  required  for 
the  growing  difficulties  of  Domitian's  continental  wars  on  the 
Danube.1 

Traces  of  Legio  II  Adiutrix  iiave  been  found  in  Britain  at 
Bath  (CIL.  vii.  48),  at  Lincoln  {ibid.,  185,  186),  and  especially 
at  Chester,  where  eleven  (or  even  sixteen)  tombstones  of  men 
of  this  legion  were  extracted  from  the  North  City  Wall  in 
1887-92. J 

After  the  removal  of  this  legion,  no  change  was  made  in  the 
legions  of  the  Romano-British  army,  save  that,  late  in  Trajan's 
reign  (a.  d.  117— 19),  the  Ninth  legion  vanished1:  doubtless  it 
was  then  destroyed  in  a  British  revolt.  Some  years  later 
it  was  replaced  by  the  Sixth  Legion  (  VI  Victrix)  from  the 
Rhine,  which  Hadrian  brought  over,  with  other  reinforcements, 
probably  in  a.d.  122.  These  changes  left  three  legions — II 
Augusta,  VI  Victrix,  XX  Valeria  Victrix — which  long  re- 
mained the  regular  legionary  garrison  of  the  province  :  one  was 
recalled  for  the  defence  of  Italy  just  before  a.d.  400. 4  Other 
British  troops  were  apparently  withdrawn  by  Magnus  Maximus 
when,  about  a.d.  383,  he  started  from  Britain  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  imperial  throne. 

Of  the  auxiliaries  it  is  impossible  to  compile  a  detailed  list, 
either  for  the  age  of  Agricola  or  for  any  later  date.5  Tacitus  names 
only  two  bodies  of  auxiliaries  as  serving  in  Agricola's  army, 
Tungrians  and  Batavians  (c.  36,  r),  who  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mons  Graupius.  According  to  the  best  MS.  there 
were  in  that   fight  four   Batavian   cohorts.     There    had  been 

1  Cp.  Agr.  39.  4  note  :  41,2.  and  note.  Ritterling  places  the  recall 
of  the  legion  in  86  [Oesterr.  Jahresh.  vii,  1904,  Bcibl.  25),  Filow  in  88 
{Klio.  vi.  Beiheft.  p.  40V 

2  See  Haverfield's  edition  of  these  stones.  Eph.  Epigr.  ix,  p.  538, 
no.  1047  ff.  ;  also  his  Catalogue  of  the  Grosvcuor  Museum,  Chester  ( Chester, 
m,oo  with  illustrations;  A.  von  Domaszevvski  Rhcin.  Mus.  xlviii  1893  , 
347;  Ritterling,  Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift.  x\i  (1893  ,  106;  and  Fr.  Giindel, 
De  legione  II  adiutrice.  Lipsiae     1895. 

3  The  latest  evidence  of  its  presence  at  York  is  an  inscr.  of  a.  d.  108 
CIL.  vii.  241  . 

4  Claudian.  de  be/to  Pollentino  416:  venit  et  extremis  legio  praetenta 
Britannis.  There,  however,  legio  may  mean  a  '  levy'  or  '  force  '.  and  not 
a  specific  legion    Class.  Rcviciv,  xxi,  1907.  p.   105  . 

('•.  L.  Cheesman,  Auxilia  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Army  Oxford, 
1914  .  Appendix  I  p.  145  fF.  ,  gets  as  near  the  truth  as  the  evidence 
allows. 
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eight    Batat  with  the  Kourteenth 

I       ittlf  calls  them 
1 1  ;   but  III  the  disordi  r  follow  il  tluy 

had  l>  from   it.     A  little  later   these  cohorts 

Ith     oil). 

auxiliaries  under  Civilia  [Hist.    ;     [9  tl)  all 

«)t  them  seem  t.  n  dismissed  by  \  I 

-    which 

1  1  them  is  probably  identical  with  the 

/  Batavorum,  500  in  Britain1  in  \.\ 

and  remained  there  till  the  fourth  century,  ami  the  «»th-  1 
be  those  numbered  I.  II,  and  III  (all  miliariue),  whk 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  in  later  cental 
other  provino 

IS     ment: 

cohorts,  which  were  probably  recruited,  like  tl 
>w  Countries,  where  their  name  sur 
rn   (the  ancient   Aduatuca    TUngroruni)  in  th 
province  Limburg.     Tn<  0  Tungrian 

cohorts  mentioned  in  a.i>.  69  (ffist.  2.  14)  and  identical  with 
\ori  I  Tmngrorum  miliaria,  which  was  in  Britain4  in 
\.i».  103  and  remained  there  till  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
cohort  II  Tungrorum  miliaria  eauitaia,  which  formed  part  of  the 
army  of  Britain  ■  in  \.i>.  158  and  continued  t'  ill  the 

third  century.     Tacitus  also  mentions  a  cokors   Usiporun 
.  41,    which    had    been    enrolled    recently    (see    n- 
arid   Appendix    I).       We    may    think,    further,    that    the 
auxiliai  in  the  attack  on    Mona  •■■  ivians, 

though  the  actual  unit  is  not  specified  by  Tacitus  (18,  5).     In 
ne  chapterana/a  is  mentioned  as  having  rtroyed 

in    Wales,  but,  characteristically,  its   name   is  omitted.      It   has 
aUo  been  interred  from  thret  3  that    there  were    British 

auxiliaries   in   Agricola's  army  (c.  29,  2  |    ;.".   1.  4),  and  Urlichs 
assumed     the     1  of   a    collars    Hritannorum.       These 

1    This  is  one  of  the  tew  cases  where  specific  auxiliaries  are  mentioned 
as  connected  with  specific  legions.     Sec   Classical  R-  .    1914. 

p.   226. 

orins    in    Paulv  Wissowa.    Rcal-Ettcyc.    iv.    250  f.       Checsman. 
AmxMb,  p.  7-'.  n.  2    takes  the  same  \ 
s  Diploma  xliii  in  ( 1L.  iii,  Suf>pl. 
*   Dipt,    xxxii.      Cichorius.    I.e.       Cp.    Macdonald.    Rommm    Wall    m 

327. 
5  £///.  £/>.  ix.  1230. 
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passages,  indeed,  leave  no  doubt  that  there  were  Britons 
serving  under  Agricola  ;  but,  as  no  auxiliary  regiment  raised  in 
Britain  was  ever,  so  far  as  we  know,  employed  there  ' — and  this 
is  in  accordance  with  a  practice  which  was  general  after  a.  o.  70 
— it  is  virtually  certain  that  these  British  recruits  were  drafted 
into  other  auxiliary  units  serving  in  the  island.  Such  local 
recruiting  was  common  after  the  accession  of  Vespasian  and 
not  uncommon  before." 

At  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupius  there  were  8,000  auxiliary 
foot  and  3,000  horse  in  the  line,  and  a  further  cavalry  force  of 
four  alat\  probably  about  2,000  men  in  all,  in  reserve  (c.  35,  2  ; 
37,  1).  Starting  from  the  (apparently  true")  inference :t  that, 
apart  from  Britons,  these  regiments  were  all  recruited  from 
Gaul  and  the  two  Germanies,  Urlichs  endeavoured  to  draw  up 
a  detailed  list  of  the  units,  by  combining  Tacitus'  evidence  with 
that  of  the-  diplomata  militaria,  or  co?istitutiones,  which  give 
lists  (or  parts  of  lists)  of  troops  in  Britain  in  a.d.  98,  103,  and 
105,  and  by  omitting  all  but  Gaulish  or  German  regiments.4 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  included  a  cohors  Britannorum 
and  assumed  the  Batavian  cohorts  to  be  three,  whereas  we 
now  know  them  to  have  been  four,  these  diploinata  yield  no 
certain  evidence  as  to  the  identity  or  the  number  of  auxiliary 
units  serving  in  Britain  in  Agricola's  time.  They  seem,  it  is 
true,  to  show  that  not  many  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
composition  of  the  British  garrisons  at  this  time  ;  but  changes 
must  have  followed  Agricola's  recall  (cp.  p.  lxxv),  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  suppose  that  the  lists  of  98-105  hold  good  for  the 
army  of  83  or  84. 

(ii)  THE  QUARTERS  OE  THE  LEGIONS 

(a)  Legio  II  Augusta  appears  in  the  south-west  of  Britain. 
A  casual  tile  marks  the  presence  of  at  least  part  of  it,  on  a  site 
near  Seaton,  close  to  the  south  coast  ;  this  tile  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  time  (a.d.  43)  when  Vespasian  commanded  it 
and  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  adjacent  south  coast." 
We  have  also  traces  of  it   in   Nero's  reign  in  Somersetshire, 

1  Mommsen, '  Conscriptionsordnung',  in  Gesammelte  Sclirijtai,  vi,  p.  99. 

2  Cp.  Cheesman,  op.  n't.,  p.  67  ff. 

3  Cp.  cc.  28  and  32. 

4  Die  Schlacht  am  Berge  Graupius,  1882,  p.  14. 

5  See  above,  p.  xlvii  and  note  1. 
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when  ehon  employed  in  connexion  with  the  Mendip 

lead  mines  (p,  1 75).     I  rom  here  it 

1        nel  to  ti 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk.     When 
this  post  was  first  occupied,  our  evid  but 

•  1      pottery  found 
and  ire  ma)  suppose  thai  by  the  tin  nor- 

shipthe  Si «  ond  I  lined 

•  [sea  till  the  end  of  the  Romano  British  period  ;   in  the 
of  tint  age  it  was  apparently  transferred  to  Richborough 
tupiae)  in  Kent,  where  it  helped  to  defend  tl 

Saxon  ird   the  principal  port  b) 

which  continental  traffic  entered  and   left  southern   Britain.1 
A  tombstone  of  a  stray  soldier  from  this  legion  occurs  also 
(  h.  si  in  appears  on  the  two  Roman  Walls  in  the  north  ; 

hut  the  men  on  the  Walls  wer<  I  in  building  them  and 

were  not  permanently  posted  there,  while  the  man  at  ("It 
probably  died  <>n  his  way  bel  erleon  and  the  north 

(/')  Legio  IX  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  wuurime  immKda  in 

\   D.  82   .}  (sec  note  tO  C.  '     I 

early  as  the  1  Claudius  [Epk.  Epigr.  i\.  1  r  1 1 ).     When 

the  Roman  headquarters  in  Eastern  Britain  were  pushed  north- 
ward to  York,  about  a.  1».  75-7,  the  Ninth  was  placed  in  garrison 
there,  and  remained  there  till  it  disappeared  at  the  vw\  of 
in'^   reign,  when   it   seems   to  have   been   d  I    in 

.1  British  revolt 

(<-)  Legi '  XX.     The  Twentieth  Legion  was  posted  al  Chester 
from  the  earliest  occupation  of  the  site  (about  a  d.  50) ;  ii 
mained  there  continuously  during  the   Roman  occupation  of 
Britain.     Detachments  from  it  occur  in  many  places,  alike-  in 
North    Wales,    in    South    Lancashire,   and   on   the    two    Roman 

Walls;   hut  this  does  not  imply  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
on  were  ever  moved.     Tacitus  mentions  this  legion  once, 
but  never  alludes  to  ( 'lv 

(d)  Legio  II  Adiutrix*     This  leg  Ixxiv)  was 

in  Britain  onrj  from   \.i>.  71  to  85  or  a  little  later,  and  its 
manent  quarters  were  perhaps  never  settled.      The  principal 

traces    of   it,    tombstones   of    it^  rS,    have    been   found 

Bath  (probably  an    invalid  r,    I. inc. «In,  and   Wroxet»  r  : 

11.  -   Si      p    \1\  i  and  n 
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but,  save  at  Chester,  they  are  very  few,  and  imply  no  more 
than  the  presence  of  some  detachment,  or  some  temporary 
distribution  of  troops  such  as  might  easily  occur  in  the  period 
of  uncompleted  conquest  (a. d.  43-80).     An  inscription  found 


Fig 


.     Face  of  the  north  wall  of  the  legionary  fortress 
at  Chester,  built  probably  towards  a.  d.  200. 


at  Camelon  near  Falkirk  (p.lxvii)  seems  to  be  a  forgery.     Tacitus 
does  not  mention  this  legion  in  the  Agricola. 

(e)  Legio  XIV  Gemina  Martia.  The  Fourteenth  Legion  also 
was  only  a  short  time  in  Britain  (43-70),  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  ever  had  permanent  or  fixed  hiberna  in  the  island. 
Its  traces  occur  seldom  and,  indeed,  only  at  Wroxeter 
(Viroconium'Jand  perhaps  once  at  Chester.      Wroxeter  seems 

1   Above,  p.  xlvii. 
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lo  have  lx;en  originall)   a  native  tribal  capital,  but  it  m 

hi    Mt<-.   run  i   military    post,    though    no 

Struct uraJ    remains   of    militar)    fortil 

l  ith  distil  d  iron 

pithel  /  t'/r:  \  (<  |).  dom 
at  the  •  i  it  was  shift 

It  did  not,  thei  -m  an)   ; 

• 

The  g<  n«  r.il  disposition  ol  the  thai 

which  \\<   find  attested  b)  pond* 

to  th<  ds  ol   the   island   in  the   iirst   period  ol 

conquest.     That     is    to   s.iy,    thru-    were 
( 'aerleon  (  Legio  II  rd  the 

Welsh  frontier.     In  the  earli<  I  the  i  onquesl  th<  i 

probabl)  for  a  while  a  third  post  on  1 1  > <  h  hills 

al   IVroxetei   (Ltgio  XIV\  nearl)   hall  n   the  two. 

There  was  also,  aftei  about  \  •■  post  .it  Yori 

later  If).  N«-rk,  with  Chester,  controlled  the  two  chiel  lines 
marked  out  by  nature  for  movement  from  tin-  English  midlands 
;<>  North  England  and  Scotland,  and  thus  the  hibcrna  ol  York 
and   Chester  formed   t!  tor  the  maintenance  of  the 

:  the  northern  frontier.  ially  note 

v  as  the  one  place  where  the  nan  :rs  on 

an  inscription.1     It  woul  tgricola  had 

persona]  connexion  with  the  fortress  or  wai  tive  there: 

but  it  imist  have  been  the  has.  for  his  operations  in  North 
Wales  at  the  beginning  of  his  governorship  (c.  iS),  and  it 
obviously  served  as  his  base  for  part  of  his  advances  north- 
wards. [F.H. 

C  T  I  O  N      VIII 
LANGUAGE    AND    SI  Ml. 
The  Agruo/Oj    like  the   GtrmamOy   represents   tl - 

of  TacitUS1    style.-'       Most    authors    whose    style    is    pro- 

nounced   and    whose   work   extends   over   many   years,    pass 

through  several  pha  nal  instance  Of  SUCh  development 

in  the  note  on  c.  46,  .\. 

(Bin  m 
PhilologMS.  vols.  25  and  ta  relating  to  th<- 

>•(  wor.!-    l.  brought    out   l>v    1  Komrnttml* 

IQI  I. 
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is  that  of  Carlyle.  In  the  case  of  Tacitus  then-  was  the 
additional  circumstance  that  in  middle  life  he  passed  from 
oratorical   to  historical   composition.     The   Agricola  and    the 

Germania  have  this  feature  in  common,  that,  being  nearly 
intermediate  in  time  between  the  probable  date  of  the  Dialogue 
on  Oratory  and  that  of  the  Annals,  they  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  both,  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  J/islories,  which 
began  to  appear  six  years  later,  they  show  the  transitional 
style  of  an  historian  who  had  earned  fame  as  an  orator,  and  still 
preserves  some  personal  leaning  to  the  ancient  classical  models, 
though  on  the  whole  following  the  fashion  of  a  time  which  re- 
quired its  pleaders  to  be  terse,  epigrammatic,  and  striking,  to 
be  tolerant  of  '  Ciraecisms  '  *,  and  to  enrich  their  phraseology  by 
words  newly  invented  or  borrowed  from  the  treasury  of  classical 
poetry.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  these  two  treatises  repre- 
sent the  writer's  Sallustian  period,  as  the  Dialogue  represents 
his  Ciceronian,  and  that  the  influence  of  Sallust  is  discernible 
not  only  in  the  publication  of  a  separate  historical  monograph 
in  the  shape  of  the  Germania,  but  also  in  the  dominance  of  the 
historical  form  of  narrative  in  the  biography  of  Agricola  (see 
Section  III). 

The  general  plan  of  composition  of  the  Agricola  shows 
resemblances  to  that  of  the  Catilina  and  the  Jugnrtha  which 
can  hardly  be  accidental.2  All  three  works  begin  with  a  preface 
(c.  1-3  ;  Cat.  1-4  ;  Jug.  1-4),  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
differences  of  circumstances  and  subject,  not  a  few  resemblances 
of  tone  and  sentiment  are  observable.  In  each  we  have 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  early  career  of  the  principal  person 
(c.  4-9;  Cat.  5,  and  15-19  ;  Jug.  7-16).  The  description  of 
Britain  with  which  the  central  part  of  Tacitus'  narrative  is 
prefaced  has   its  counterpart  in  that   of  Africa  (Jug.  17-19). 

1  Most  so-called  Graecisms  are  genuine  Latin  idioms  which  had  an 
analogy  in  Greek  and  were  developed  under  its  influence  (cp.  K.  Brug- 
mann,  Indoger.  Forsch..  v.  p.  100;  J.  H.  Schmalz.  Lata)/.  Gramm.,  ed.  3. 
p.  474).  Those  used  in  the  Agricola  are  generally  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  earlier  Latin,  e.  g.  the  dative  of  the  point  of  view  transgressis 
(c.  10,  4),  aestimanti  c.  n,  3),  &c,  and  expressions  like  in  aperto  (c.  1,  2  ; 
33,  4%  famam  circitnidedit  (c.  20.  1  ,  ex  facili  c.  15.  1  ,  in  hoc  campo  est 
<c    32,  5  .  ceterormn  fitgacissimi  (c.  34,  1). 

2  Cp.  Urlichs  {De  vita  et  honnribns  Taciti,  Progr.  Wurzburg,  1879  ,Avho 
follows  Eussner  [Jahrb.  class.  Phil.,  1868  and  1875),  and  is  followed  by 
Schoenfeld  '  De  Taciti  siudiis  Sallusiianis,  p.  48).  Their  comparison  is 
somewhat  more  minute  than  that  here  given.  On  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
cp.  also  Wolfflin's  Archiv,  xii.  119  and  xiv.  273. 

9.1  98  t 
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I       main  narrative  fa  broken  here  and  there  b)  a  digression  or 

rable  portion  of  it 

J5  ;  102  ;   no 
re  batt  roi).     [ndeed  the 

M  lusion  of  the  Illy  pari    id    whi<  !i    no   sii<  h 

of  plan  1 1 

signs   "i   another  modeL     Tl  nian  element1  in  the 

closing  chapters  forms  a  connecting  link  with   1 
That  the  virtually  contemporary  Gtrmania  lias  no  counterpart 
to  this,  is  natural  enough:  the  Germania  is  not  a  biography. 

«nparison  of  syntactical  hows  that  main  of  thus» 

most  characti  the  author's  later  works  ai  is  in 

the  Germania,  conspicuous  by  their  1  rarity.     Am 

those  which  appear  may  be  noted  a  few  accusatives  with  com 
pound  verbs  such  as  tktctari  (c    17,  3),  incursa 

,.  5)  :  the  gerundive  pur- 

]»(»n,  ative  dati  risui 

{9,  :i  ;  free  uses  of  the  ablative,  local  (c  2\.  1 
modal  (c  I  (c  14. .; 

the  com  ise  abl.  ahs.  of  participles,  like  acstimatitibus  (< 
penetrantibui  ;  the  concise  abl.  (c,  16,  4)  and  genit 

>f  quality  :  the  genit  with  adjectives  or  partici; 

such  as  pattern  (<•■  i:(  5),  vehx  << ■  13,  4),  teams  («•.  43,  31.  or 

with  adverb-.  28,  3).     As  regards  the  use  of  verbs, 

we  have  the  omission  of  verbs  of  speaking  (c.  15,  redoing 

1 1,  arising  c< .  ei,  1 ).  or  appearing  (c.  3  omewhat 

Strong  instances  of  the  omission  of  sum  (c    l6,   -  21, 

j  :    26,  3  :    29,  ri:    verbs   usually  intransitive  used  transitively 

;  the  accus.  and  inf.  with offensu  \)  :  infinit 

with    adjectives    or    parti*:;  5,    1:     is,  5);    indicatives 

followed  by  mot  «*x*  potential 

subjunct  :    44.  2,  &c),  the  subj.  with  quamquam 

.  the  subj.  of  repeated  action  (e.  9,  3),  perhaps  the 

only  instance  in  the  minor  works  j  and  an  unprecedented 
of  the  supine  (c.  32,  1).    The  present  participle  is  sometii 

substantival  (1  and  the  past  participle,  not  on' 

deponenl  2,  &c.  I  but  also  of  passn  .  • 

14.  4;    22,  1»  lias  an  aoiistn  01  present  I  1  substantival 

meaning  in  apposition         1  lOUn 

1   &     -mi  1 .  43.  1. 
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with  genit.  (c.  45,  4).  [n  prepositions  there  are  noteworthy 
uses  of  citra  (c.  [,3;  35,  2),  trga  (c.  5,  4),  in  (c.  8,  3,  &c), 
inter  (c.  32,  4),  ^  (c  4,  2  ;  29,  1.  &c),  />r<?  (c.  20,  3),  the 
Sallustian  adverbial  iuxta  (c.  22,  3),  the  adjectival  *tf*/ra  (c.  10, 
2),  and  /////v/  (c.  25,  i),  and  adjectival  uses  oi  constructions 
with  preps,  (c.  6,  3;  16,  1).  In  conjunctions,  we  note  et 
(c-  3j  •  :  9>  3  ;  '5'  4)>  w^tn  tne  sense  'and  yet',  the  use  of  et 
negatives  (c.  16,  .4.  \c),  the  combinations*/  .  .  .  quaque 
(c.  24,  1 ),  que  .  .  .  et  (<  .  i.s,  5),  neque  .  .  .  ac  (c.  10,  7),  the  use 
of  quominus  for  -//////  (c.  20,  2). 

As  regards  the  general  literary  style  of  the  treatise,  we  see  the 
he-inning  of  the  development  which  gradually  led  Tacitus 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  popular  language  of  his  time 
till  he  reached  the  lofty  and  strongly  individual  style  of  the 
Annals.  Thus  we  have  a  sparing  use  of  the. more  literary  of 
two  synonyms,  such  as  modicus  for  parvus,  interficere  for  occidere, 
reperire  for  invenire,  but  not  the  decided  preference  for  the 
choicer  word  that  is  shown  in  the  Histories  and  still  more  in 
the  Annals?  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  very  strong 
predilection  for  the  perfect  form  in  -ere  instead  of  the  popular 
-erunl,  which  prevailed  in  later  Latin  and  has  been  developed 
in  the  languages  descended  from  it.2  We  find,  too,  innovations 
of  diction,  though  they  are  not  on  the  whole  numerous— new- 
words  iniacessitus  (c.  20,  3  ;  also  in  GVr.)and  covin narius  (c.  35, 
3;  36,  3);  noteworthy  abstract  plurals,  as  fulgores  (c.  ^,  1), 
pallores  (c.  45,  2)  ;  rare  comparative  forms,  as porrectior  (c.  35, 
4),  inrevocabilior  (c.  42,  4);  or  superlative,  as  audentissimus 
(c-  33>  l)>  senses  new  in  prose/  or  altogether  new,  as  of 
dissociabilis  (c.  3,  1,  new  both  in  prose  and  in  sense),  auxins 
(c.  5,  2),  percolere  (c.  10,  1),  obtendi  (c.  10,  2  ;  also  in  Ger.), 
adfundi  (c.  35,  2),  spiramenta  (c.  44,  5),  transvectus  (c.  18,  3), 
or  variations  from  usual  phrases,  as  bellum  impellere  (c.  25,  1), 
complexion  armor -inn  (c.  36,  1),  terga  praestare  (c.  37,  3),  where 
praestare  is  used  in  the  description  of  a  grande  et  atrox  specla- 
culum  as  a  substitute   for  the    threadbare  dare  or  praebere? 

1  Cp.  Lofstedt.  op.  ctt.,  pp.  71,  256,  232.  Modicus  is  adopted  by  later 
Latin  and  parvus  drops  out;  in  the  other  cases  the  colloquial  word 
survives. 

2  Lofstedt,  p.  36  fif..  358.  The  proportion  appears  to  be  about  30  to  7 
in  the  Agricola. 

3  Some  of  the  expressions  noted  below  as  taken  from  poets  do  not  seem 
to  be  found  in  earlier  prose. 

4  Praebere  in  the  margin  of  E  is  a  bad  conjecture. 


boom  I\  I  i'<  'hi  (   i  [ON 

a  substitute  <  hosen  also  by  Juvenal  without   nn  tm  .il  m  • 
and  adopted  b)  tin,whenc<  it  passed  into  tb< 

t  study  or  imitation  oi  previous  authors  abound  in 

.til  the  writ  |  ipparently  a  characteristic 

ol  th(  to  show  .1  largei  proportion  of  rem  in 

authors  than  ul    poets         II,  k  it  r  of  tin- 

epilogue  and  the  traces  of  Sal  lust  in  I  hav< 

already  noticed.     The  influent  further 

shown  in  the  inti  rspersion  (as  in  the  Germania  ntious 

maxims.     The  description  of  Romans  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Calgacus  recalls  tin- litter  of  Mithridates.     Other  sentiments  in 

ch  (c  31,  1 ).  and  in  thai  ol  Agru  out 
seem  modelled  on  the  speech  of  Catiline-  (Cat.  58),  and 
of  the  description  of  the  battle  on  tlut  1 

battle  against  Jugurtha,  with  detached  expressions  (< 

from  other  parts  of  the  author.     Elsewhere  we  have 
from  the  same  source  clarut  ae  maguus  k 

s  initio  coiuerini  (c  tr,  1),  pro  salute,  lie  gloria 
(c,  26,  3j    <  p.  multus  i/i  a^mine,    nihil  ,/uietnm  pati 

(c.   jo.  ntstra   eSS  ductus 

aliquid  (c  26,  2),  memorabile /acinus  (c  n  I  .ivy),  tin 

Graecism  quibus  vokntibus  trat  (c  18,  3),  the  metaphorical  use 
otpronum  (c.  i,  2  ;  33,  4). 

The  traceable  reminis  .  fewer  and 

are  found  chiefly  in  tin-  narrative  <>f  the  vureat  battle.     In  the 
spec*  i  >me  parallelism  of  sentiment  and 

a  few  resemblances  of  expression  to  the  speechi  5  io  and 
Hannibal  before  Ticinum  (c,  ;,;.  1  .  34,  iy  3)  and  to  other 
n<l  a  similar  influem  e  may  he  seen  in  the  description 
of  the  advantage  gained  by  km  wledge  of  locality,  and  of  drawing 
don"  round  the  enemy  k.  37,  4),  as  well  as  in  the 
military   senses  of  didu,  1.   3), 

vestigiis  insequi (<  .  26,  2).  vitart  and  ad  mattus  .  /mis 

sequena  uid  the  vastum  silentium  after  tlight 

2).     Elsewhere,  scattered  traces  may  be  found,  Mich  as  the  ad- 
jectival in  xricem  (< .  securus  for  tutus  (c  ^o,  1 ),  the 

-  Ill's  ins tini ti  tfus  cetera  (c.  1 6, 

n  tram  (c  42,  4).     From  3  been  taken 

the  idea  of  nostri  SUptrstiUi  .    perhaps    that  of  odisse 

quern  laeseris  (c  42,    p.  and  the  expression  citra 
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Among  ports  his  chief  debt  is,  as  elsewhere,  to  Virgil,  from 
whom  he  takes  cruda  ac  viridis  senectus  (c.  29,  \),  the  idea  of 
aliquando  victis  ira  virlusque  (c.  37,  3)  and  monstratus  fatis 
(c.  13,  4),  cutis  exercitus  (c.  39,  4),  «0«  a/zVw  (c.  5,  3),  perhaps 
the  sense  of  miscere  ictus  (<  .  36,  2),  subit  (c.  3,  1  ),  revolve  (c.  46, 
3)  :  also  the  dative  with  excipere  (c.  15,  3).  the  abl.  with  avelli 
(c  i_',  7),  the  genit.  with  securus  (c.  43,  3),  the  infinitive  with 
peritus  (c.  8,  1),  the  anastrophe  oi quin  etiam  (c.  26,  3).  From 
Horace  we  seem  to  get  the  phrase  jiTfere  aliquem  (c.  41,  2),  the 
expression  ff<v///<?  .  .  .  ai^/si  (c.  15,  2),  perhaps  the  sense  of 
tardus  (c.  [8,  3)  and  Humerus  (c.  34,  2).  To  Ovid  he  may 
have  been  indebted  for  sumiie  animum  (c.  31,  4),  iVv  bellafaciles 
(c.  21,  1),  the  '  Graecism  '  ex  facili  (c.  15,  1 ),  and  perhaps  the 
phrase  quantum  ad  (c.  44,  3;  also  in  GV^.),  and  dative  with 
xm/tt  (c.  16,  3)  ;  to  Lucan  for  incerta  fugue  vestigia  (c.  38,  3), 
spargere  helium  (c.  38,  3),  and  possibly  annus  in  the  sense 
of  annona  (c.  31,  2  ;  also  in  GVr.)  ;  to  Silius  possibly  for  the 
dative  with  novus  (c.  16,  3). 

The  influence  of  the  author's  rhetorical  training  is  more 
evident  than  in  the  Germania,  where  it  is  more  prominent  than 
in  the  later  works.  The  speeches  occupy  a  large  space  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrative,  and  the  epilogue  is  virtually  another 
oration.  The  same  influence  is  seen  (as  in  his  other  minor 
works)  in  a  redundancy  of  expression  which  he  would  have 
severely  pruned  down  at  a  later  date,  showing  itself  chiefly  in 
the  attempt  to  emphasize  by  accumulating  virtually  synonymous 
terms.  Thus  we  have  vicit  ac  supergressa  est  (c.  1,  1),  comitio 
ac  foro  (c.  2,  1),  fiduciam  ac  robur  (c.  3,  1),  incensum  ac 
flagrante m  (c.  4,  4),  sublime  et  erectum,  pulchritudinem  ac 
specie m,  magnae  excelsaeque  (c.  4.  5),  quiete  et  utio  (c  6,  3,  &c), 
iugis  ac  montibus  (c.  10,  ']),factionibus  et  studiis  (c.  12,  1),  viva 
ac  spirantia  (c.  12,  7),  ignavis  et  imbellibus  (c.  15,  3),  indecorus 
atque  humilis  (c.  16,  5),  praesidiis  caste/Usque  (c.  20,  3),  proelium 
atque  arma  (c.  30.  2),  recessus  ac  sinus  (c.  30,  4),  integri  et 
indomiti  (c.  31,  5),  dissensionibus  ac  discordiis  (c.  32,  i),fama  et 
rumore,  castris  et  armis  (c.  33,  3),  terrarum  ac  naturae  (c.  ^^, 
6),  fictum  ac  compositum  (c.  40,  2),  celebritate  et  freque?itia  (c.  40, 
3),  vulgus  et populus  (c.  43,  1),  interval/a  ac spir amenta  (c.  44,  5), 
formam  ac  figurant  (c.  46,  3).  Of  the  rhetorical  or  poetical  ex- 
pansion of  an  idea  by  hendiadys  the  genuine  instances  seem 
few,  but  we  may  note  sinu  indulgentiaque  (c.  4,  2),  legationibus 
et  foederibus  (c.  29,  3),  diem  consensumque  (c.  30,  1),  probably 


I\  I  ROD!  I    riON 

kon  .  and  the  <  ii, 

\s  iii  tin   Germaniat  and  --till  more  in  th< 
requenl   in  i  .il  anapb 

tition  ol  .hi  adj<  <  ii\« ,  pronoun,  .i<l\  i 
foi  example, 

I 
i        It.  quentl)    rhetoric  .il    point 
alliteration,  .is  In  \ma  .  .  .  m 

M.   i  >. 
.  .  . 

\  .   cp.  <  <u  man* 

viiiis  («     p.p.  famam  fatumqu 

\  I  urtli.  i.  the  rhetorical  stnn 

clauses  known  as  chiasmui  is  seen  here  and  th< 
20,  2  ;  28,  2  niti<  ations,  sin  l> 

.is  those  <>t  ira  and  1 1 

unusually  hold. 

In  these  characteristics  the  Agricola  icitus' 

later  works,     Many,  too,  ol  his  favourite  mod  pression 

less  prominent  here-.     The  cases  «»i  u  in 

the  AnnaJst  are  fen  :.  and  some  of  his  noteworthy  ellipses  <>r 
concise  constructions  are  rare  or  absent  * ;  and  when 
quentia  is  studied  it  is  apt  t<>  take  a  somewhat  different  form. 
In  the  later  writings,  the  concise  more  contint 

more  thoroughly  a  work  of  art  ;  the  links  omitted  rally 

such  as  tan  easily  be  supplied,  and  the  effort  of  supplying  them 
and    completing  the  logical   expression  and 

interest  the  reader.        I  h  r<    we  find  somet  ore  Spasm 

straining  after  brevity,  apt  to  result  in  loss  oi  clean 

It  is  perhaps  most  of  all  in  these  harshnesses  that  the  chief 
characteristic  ol  this  treatise  lies.4     Written  probably  before  the 
nania.  it   semis   to   be  a    first   attempt    to  form  a  historical 
out    of  a    rhetorical    style,  a    rudU   ft  inCOndUa    ""\,    and    n. 

'    Sot-.  able,  but  we  may  note-  tllC 

iitulaban: 
;  .i  \  cry  i  ncc  in  c.  lo 

^c  which  arc  absent  arc  much  tl 
ittut.   pp.    g.    10:    those    which   arc   usc-l 
p.  lxxxii    ;  to  I 
lilt)  a   Host 
ellipses  of  pronouns,  as  c.  o.  i  : 

l 13-19. 
w  iii. 
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or  less  tentative.     Tacitus  had  parted  with  such  advantage  as 

the  following  of  Cicero  had  given  him  in  the  Diahgusi  and  had 

hardly  formed  his  own  style,  and  sometimes  adopts  expressions 
which,  aided  by  oral  emphasis  or  other  means,  are  better  suited 
to  produce  effeet  on  hearers  than  on  readers.  We  notice  in 
the  Ger  mania  such  hold  figures  as  obstitit  Oceanus  in  se  inquiri 
(c,  3  i,  3), and  such  straining  after  conciseness  d&vallare  noctem 
(c.  30,  2).  In  the  Agricola  such  faults  of  style  are  still  more 
prominent.  For  bold  rhetorical  experiments  in  phrase  we  have 
ludos  du.xit  (c.  6,  4),  fama  audi  officii  (c.  14,  3),  terga  occasions 
patefecit  (c.  14,  4),  eripi  domos  (c.  15,  3).  agitavit  Britanniam 
disciplina  (c.  16,  6),  qui  mare  expectabant  (c.  18,  5),  intrepida 
Jiiems  (c.  22,  3),  recessus  ac  sinus  famae  defendit  (c.  30,  ^),  finem 
Britanniae  non  rutnore  tenemus  (c.  33,  3),  vota  virtusque  in 
aperto  (c.  ^^,  4),  0//?////  hausit  (c.  40,  4),  /;/  gloriam  praeceps 
agebatur  (c.  41,  4).  Among  the  places  which  a  slight  expansion 
of  language  would  have  saved  from  harshness  or  even  obscurity 
are  some  of  those l  in  which  two  sentences  are  combined  in  one 
(c.  iOj  4 ;  12,  6  ;  25,  2  ;  44,  4),  or  in  which  what  is  left  to  be  sup- 
plied is  not  clearly  indicated  (c.  6,  1  ;  21,  2  ;  30,  4  ;  31,  1 ; 
38,  5),  or  in  which  the  idea  of  a  qualifying  word  such  as  tantum, 
quamquam,  or  tamen  seems  required  to  complete  the  sense 
(c  10,  6  ;  16,  2),  and  such  expressions  as  contubernio  aestimaret 
(c.  5,  1),  in  vicem  se  anteponendo  (c.  6,  1),  inter  quaesturam  ac 
tribunatum  (c.  6,  3),  victoria  amplexus  ant  bello  (c.  17,  2),  the 
the  harsh  zeugma  in  poena  contentus  (c.  19,  3),  mixti  copiis  et 
laetitia  (c.  25,  1),  pulchrum  ac  decorum  in  f route m  (c.  ^  5)>  u* 
erat  Domitiano  moris,  excepit  (c.  39,  1),  and  departures  from 
rules  elsewhere  observed  by  the  author  (see  on  c.  4,  5  ;  38,  4). 
In  several  of  these  passages  many  critics  have  insisted  that 
the  words  are  corrupt,  and  have  proposed  corrections.  But  in 
many  cases  the  reading  has  not  been  seriously  questioned,  and 
to  admit  these  is  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  objections  to 
others,  and  to  strengthen  the  misgiving  that  we  may  be 
endeavouring  to  correct  not  the  copyist  but  the  author. 

1  Other  instances  of  such  combination  (e.  g.  c.  1,3;  5,  1  ;  io,6;  12,2: 
J4>  3-4  ;  39>  2  >  are  fully  within  such  limits  as  Tacitus  elsewhere  observes, 
and  cause  no  difficulty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  places  in  which, 
instead  of  the  strict  logical  corresponding  expression,  one  more  terse 
and  forcible  is  substituted,  as  c.  1,  2  ;  3,  1  :  9,  5  ;  19,  2  ;  31.  3;  34,  3. 
To  most  of  these  Peter    Appendix)  cites  parallels  from  the  later  works. 
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ry. 

;  ical  writing  in  the  ; 

• ; 
w<>rk  .1  ti  ibute  <>t  dutiful 

i  I     parent  ind  *  -  *  1 1 1 «  ati< 

H       it  military  Panlinus  in  Britain. 

6.   I  In  in. ii  riage  :  birth  oi  lnp-  tribu 

1  .;>.  <  mployment  by  < ialba. 
■     mother  killed  in  the  civil  war  :  he  sup| 

appoint!  <l  by  Mucianui  t<   thr  command  oi  ihe  Second  U  \ 
Britain. 
.   II        ervio    under  Vettius  I  mployment  tinder 

ialis. 
q.    H(  patrician  and  governor  ol   Aquitania,  becomes 

ghter   in    in 
•  Britain. 

C.  10   12.      Description  of  Britain. 

Situation  and  form  of  the  island,  it-  rimimnavigal 

Thule  ;  the  character  «>f  tin-  northern 
li.l  he  :  S  ib. 

.  heir  mode  <>i  warfare  and  polil  tin-  climate,  k  I 

the  days,  products  of  the  country. 

C    13   17.     Progress  of  Roman  conquest  before  Agricola. 

13    Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  p  iti<>n  by  Claudius 

ami  distim  I  I  -inn. 

1  j.    1  us,    I >i«Ji n-i.    Veranin 

Suetonius  Paulinus;  attack  on  afona    Anglesey    l>y  Paulinos. 

15  I  he  great  n  bellion,  \ 

16  1 1  ! 

Petronius,  Trebelliu  inus. 

17  t  made  by  Cerialis  and  Frontinus. 

C.  18  Agricola. 

iH.   First  year.     His  arrival  at  midsummer,  1 

invasion  and  sum  .a. 
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19.  His  internal  administration,  and  redress  of  grievances. 

20.  Second  year.     Surrender  of  several  states,  and  forts  planted  round 

them. 

2i.  Measures  taken  to  promote  the  Rortanization  of  the  Britons. 

22.  Third  year.     Advance  to  the  estuary  Tanaus  ;  his  skill  in  fortifying 

and  securing  positions. 

23.  Fourth  year.     The  isthmus  between  the  Clota  (Clyde)  and  Bodotria 

(Forth)  occupied. 

24.  Fifth    year.     An    expedition     by"  sea;    the    coast    facing     Ireland 

occupied,  with  a  view  to  invasion. 

25.  Sixth  year.     Expedition  beyond  the  Bodotria  ;  the  army  supported 

by  the  fleet;  offensive  taken  by  the  Caledonians. 

26.  Attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Ninth  legion  repulsed. 

27.  Eagerness  to  invade  Caledonia  ;  gatherings  of  the  Britons. 

28.  Escape  of  a  cohort  of  Usipi  ;  their  perilous  voyage. 

29.  Seventh  year.     Death  of  Agricola's   infant  son  :    march   to  Mons 

Graupius,  where  the  enemy  had  gathered  in  force. 
30-2.  Speech  of  Calgacus,  a  British  chief. 
33-4.  Speech  of  Agricola. 
35-7.  Great  battle  and  victory  of  the  Romans. 

38.  Dispersion  of  the  enemy  :  Agricola  marches  through  the  territory 

of  the  Boresti  to  winter-quarters  ;  the  fleet,  after  circumnavi- 
gating the  north  coast,  occupies  the  portus  Trucculensis. 

C.  39-46.     Recall  and  last  years  of  Agricola. 

39.  Jealousy  of  Domitian. 

40.  Honours  granted  to  Agricola  :  his  recall  and  return  to  Rome,  and 

unostentatious  life. 

41.  Disasters   in   other   provinces  ;    Agricola's   name   made   perilously 

prominent  ;  charges  against  him  dismissed. 

42.  He  is  forced  to  solicit  leave  to  decline  a  proconsulate  :  his  character 

a  type  of  the  good  citizen  in  evil  times. 

43.  His   last  illness  ;    only  his  wife   present ;    suspicions   of  poison  ; 

conduct  of  Domitian. 

44.  Death  of  Agricola,   Aug.  23,  a.  d.  93  :  his  personal  appearance  : 

completeness  of  his  life. 

45.  His  death  happily  spared   him   from  witnessing  the  horrors  that 

followed  it :  Tacitus  regrets  his  own  absence. 

46.  Epilogue  :  hope  of  immortality.     Imitation  of  character  the  best 

memorial  to  the  great. 
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In  vetcre  libri  parte  fsc  C  13  tnimia  .  .  .  c.  40  /< 

lecunda  mantis,  riusdem  aetati*,  quae  concctione»  tupcr 

lineam  vcl  in  marline  scripsit 

•  attores,  ic  virorum  doctonim  qui  litteranun 

tiiim  temporibus  correctiones  ads<  ripscrunt 
r code»  Told. mi:  qutular.  49.  2),  a.  1474 

Vaticanus  3429,  saec.  xv  excuntis 
A1  prim. 1  manus  super  lineam  sc  ipsa  con; 

monnumquam   usurpatum)    prima    manus    variai    lec- 
tiones  in  marline  adscribens 

:  ;    -,  saec.  xv  excuntis 

/'///.  Francisci  I'utcolani  (Fr.  dal  P01  ,    u  14S0-1497 

Rhen.  l'.cati  Rhenani  (Bfld  von  Rheinau),  <i.  1533,  1544 
I.ip^.  Iusti  Lipsii,  a.  1  574-1600 

tius  (Fulvio  Orsini»,  Xot  .  1595 


CORNELII    TACITI 

UE    VITA 

IVLII    AGRICOLAE 

LIBER 

Clarorvm  virorum  facta  moresque  posteris  tradere,  anti-  I 
quitus  usitatum,  ne  nostris  quidem  temporibus  quamqnarn 
incuriosa  suorum  aeta^  omisit,  quotiens  magna  aliqua  ac 
nobilis  virtus  vicit  ac  supergressa  est  vitium  parvis  mag- 
5  nisque  civitatibus  commune,  ignorantiam  recti  et  invidiam, 
sed  apud  priores  ut  agere  digna  memoratu  pronum  magisque  2 
in  aperto  erat.  ita  celeberrimus  quisque  ingenio  ad  proden- 
dam  virtutis  memoriam  sine  gratia  aut  amhitione  bonae 
tantum  consr.ienriae  pretio  ducehatur.     ac  pleriaue  suam  ipsi  3 

10  vitam   narrare   fiduciam  potius  morum   quam  adrogantiam 
arbitrati    sunt,    nee    id   Rutilio   et  fonnro   citra  fidem   aut 
obtrectationi  fuit  :  adeo  virtutes  isdem  temporibus  optime 
aestimantur,  quibus  facillime  gignuntur.     at  nunc  narraturo  4 
mihi  vitam  defuncti  hominis  venia  opus  fuit.  quam  non  petis- 

15  sem  incusaturus  :  ram  saeva  et  infesta  virtutibus  tempora. 

Legimus,  cum  Aruleno  Rustico  PafituaThrasea,  Herennio  2 

htscriptioncm  sic  halct  E  Post  vita  add.  et  moribus  ccteri  codices 
Quae  verba  E  qitoque  habet  in  stibscriptioiic,  a  Stcf.  Guarnieri  scilicet 
descripta  ;  desunt  tamen  in  vetere  codicis  folio  7611,  dc  cuius  scriptura 
alibi  erasa  superest  subscriptio  :  itndc  fortasse  colligi  potest  e  Germaniac 
inscriptione  quae  subseqititur  orta  esse 

3  mala  T         12  optime  E.  Put.  :   optimae  AB  14   fuerit  Roth. 

15  post  incusaturus  distinxit  U'c.x  :  sine  distinctione  codd.,  vulgo  ni 

cursaturus    incursaturus  Rhen.    Put.  :  ni  incusaturus  Lips. 

B  2 


4  Ml   TACIT! 

Senedoni    1'risrus    Hyjvitlius   laud  capitale  fail 

neque  in  ipsos  modo  8  orum 

saeviluin.  d<  umviris  ministrrio  ut  mumiiinnla  dan 

morum  ingeniorum  in  comitio  ac  fon.  r.     sdh* 

tllo  populi    Romani  et  lilferiau-.m  senatus   • 

consent  iam  generis   humani  aboleri  aj^^jaj^uj;,  cxpulsis 
insuper  sapiential  professoribua  airjuc  omni  bona  an 
■  liiiin  acta,  n«  quid  usquam  honestum  occur:  di 

musprofeCtO  natientiae  (!«)(  umcntuii: 

«lit  quid  ultiinum  in  libert  .  ita  Qp&quid 

dempto  per  in^iuisitiones  etiam  [ouuendi  audien 

4  dii|uc  coiuuH,r<io.    memoriam  quoque  ipsam  i  um  v<x  e  p 
didissemus,  si  tarn  in  nostra  pot<  I  obiivisci  quam 

Uu  i 

3       ^junc  demum  redi)  animus;  ej^  quamquam  urimo  statiiu  15 
beatissimi  saeculi  ortu   Nerva  Caesar  res  olim  dissociates 
miscuerit,    nrindpatum   ac    libcrtatcm,   augeatque    cotidie 
lelidtatem  temporuni   Nerva  Traianus,  nee  spem  nr 
votum  securitas  pubuca,  sed  ipsius  voti  fiduciam  ac  robur 
adsumpserit,  natura  tamen  infirmitatis  humanae  tordjgjpisunt  20 
remedia  quam  mala  ;  et  ut  corpora  nostra  lent  int, 

cito  extinguuntur,  sic  ingenia  studiaque  oppresseris  facilius 
quam  revocaveris :  subj^  quippe  etiam  ipsius  inertiae  dul- 
do,  et  invisa  primo  desidia  postremo  amatur.  nuid.  si 
per  (luiadecim  annos,  grande  mortalis  aevi  spatium,  multi  25 
furtuitis  casibus,  prompiissimus  quisque  saevitia  prim  i] 
interciderunt,  naucj  et.  ut  ita  dixerim.  non  modo  aliorum 
sed  etiam  nostri  suuerstites  sum  us,  exempt  is  e  media  vita  tot 
annis,  quibus  y^vjj^  ad  senectutem,  senes  prope  ad  ipsi 

netioni  ""id.  :  corr.  Rhttt.  5  vocetn  om.  II  9  granA 

.    B  I.S    <•  ;/■>,, Uittl     Hilltll  -lis- 

:1«  s  ETA  :  dissolubilea  B:  insociabiles  /V  uri- 

tatis  res  publica  Mntctll  25   multi  /.//>>.  :  multis  codd.  27    • 

ut  ita  Rkmtmm  in  ti.xtn    in  n  voluit)  :   et  uti  codd.  :   lit 

Wdlfflin 


AGRICOLA  5 

cxactae  aetatis  tcrminos  per  silentium  venimus  ?    n,°n  tamc-n  3 

picrpfhif  vcl  incondita  a<    nidi  \<m<-  mcinoriain  prioris  servi 
tutis  ac  testimonium   praesentium   bonorum   composuisse. 
hit:    interim    liber  honori   Agricolac  son-ri    mei   destinatus, 
5  professione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  erit  aut  ex<  usatus. 

Ckiaeus  Iulius  Agricola,  v£jej£  et  inlustri  ^rojjjljgfl^ujfl  4 
colonia    ortus,    utrumque    avum    procuratorem   ^aesarum 
habuit,  quae  equesjris  nobilitas  est,    pater  ill]  Iulius  Grae- 
cinus    senatorii    ordinis.  ^yjji^   eloquentiae    sapientiaeque 

10  notus,    iisque  ipsis    virtutibus  iram    Gai  Caesaris  meritus : 
namaue  Marcum  Silanum  accusare  iussus  et,  quia  abnuerat, 
interfectus  est.     maj^  lulia  Procilla  fuit,  rarae  castitatis.    in  2 
huius  sinu  indukentiaaue_educatus  per  omnem  honestarum 
artium  cultum  pueritiam  adulescentiamque  transegit.     arce-  3 

1 5  bat  eum  ab  inlecebris  peccantium  praeter  ipsius  bonam  inte- 
gramoue  naturam.  quod  statim  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistram 
studiorum  Massiliam  habuit.  locum  Graeca  comitate  et  pro- 
vinciali  parsimonia  mixtum  ac.  bene  compositum.    memoria  4 
teneo  solitum  ipsum  narrare  se  prima  in  iuventa  studium 

20  nhijnson^iap  acrius.    ultra    quam    concessum    Romano    ac 
senatori,    hausisse,    ni   prudentia    matris    incensum  ac    fla- 
grantem  animum  coercuisset.     scilicet  sublimg,  gt  erectum  5 
ingenium  pulchritudinem  ac  speciem   magnae  excelsaeque 
gloriae  vehernentius  quam  caute  adpetebat.     mox  mitigavit 

25  ratio  etaetas,  retinuitque,  quod  est  difficillimum,  ex  sapientia 
modunx 

Prima  castromm  rudimenta  in  Britannia  Snetonio  Paulino.  5 
diligenti  ac  moderato  duci,  adprobavit,  elecjug  quem_contu- 
bernio  aestimaret.      nee  Agricola  licenter,    more    iuvenum  2 

1   exaptae  T  2  servitutis  ET,  Ursinus  (Lips.)  :  senectutis  AB 

6  CNeus  Tulius  ET:  GNeus  iulius  A  8  illi  Wolfflin  :  lull  ETB: 

lulii  A:  om.  Lips.  /r    Sillanum  EA  :   Syllanu  T :  Sullanum  B 

15   eum]  tamen  B  19  in  om.  B  20  acrius    ac  iuris  Pich.ena 

ultra  codd.  :  ultraque  Lipshis  ( Baeh reus)  21   senatorio  C.  Heraeus  : 

ac  senatori  seel.  Gudeman  24  cautius  Nipperdey  25  que 

om.  B 


6  <  0RNELI1  TACIT! 

qui  militiam  in  lasciviam  vertunt,  neque  segniter  ad  volup- 
m  meatus  titulum  tribunatus  et  inscitiam  rettulit: 
d  »]oscere  provincjam,   nosci   exercitui,  d 
[ui  optimos,  nihil  adnetere  in  iactationem.  nihil  ob  formi 

3  dinem  i  simulgue  ct  anxius  et  intcntus  agere.     pon  5 

ilias  exercitatior  magisque  in  ambinuo  Britannia  fui!  : 
trucidati  veterani,  incensac  coloniac.    intercept  cxenin; 

4  turn  <jc  g-iin^'  niox  ilc  victoria  re,     quae  cun 

insiliis  ductuque  altcrius  agebantur,  ac  summa  rcruni 

provinciae  gloria  in  ducem  cessit,  artem  ct  usum  10 
ct  stimulos  addidere  iuveni,  intravitque  animum  militaris 
gloriae  cupido.  ingrata  famporihus  quibus  sinistra  ejgii.  emi- 
ncntis   interpretatio   nee   minus  periculum  ex  11  ma 

(juam   eXJuaJa, 
6      Hinr   ad    cap  magistratus  in  urbem  us  15 

Domitiam  Decidianam,  iplendidia  natalibm  ortam,  sibi 
iunxit  ;  id<]ue  matrimonium  ad  maiora  nitenti  deem  ac 
robur  fuit  vixeruntque  rnira  conoordia,  per  routuam  cari- 
tatem  ct  in  vicem  se  anteponendo,  nisi  (juod  in  bona  nxore 

nto  maior  laus,  quanto  in  mala  plus  culpae  est.     sors  20 
(juacsturae  provinciaai  Asiam,  pro  consule  Salvium  Titia- 
num  dedit,  quorum  neutro  corruptua  est,  quamquam  et  pro- 
vincia  dives  ac  parata peccantibus,  et  pro  consule  in  omnem 
aviditatem   pronus  quantalibet  facilitate  redemptun: 
3  mutuam  dissimulationem  mali.      auctus  est  ibi  filia,  in  Bill 

dium  simulac  solarium  ;  nam  filium  ante  sublatum  br< 
amisit.     mox  inter  quacsturam  ac  tribunatum  plebis  atque 
ipsum  etiam  tribunatus  annum  quiete  et  otio  transiit.  gnarus 
sub  Nerone  temporum,  quibus   inertia   pro  sapientia  fuit. 

6  exercitatior  K   addiio  x,forfass*  dubitrntioni*  B  :  excita- 

tior  Bitch mr  :  erectior  Vtilhii                    7  intercepli  Put.  ■  inten 

codd.            15  degreaaua  ETA  :  digressua  .V  B  10  appetendoi? 
proconaulen  ET.  \  :  pi                           23  ac  EA 

proconsul  ETA             25  auctus  .  .  .  filia  E  in  >>:  AB: 

llliam   ET                                  !    el  -  //>'  1  A  : 
Iran-iit  B 


AGRICOLA  7 

idem  praeturae  tenor  et   silentium  ;   nee   enim  iurisdictio  4 
obvenerat.     ludos  et  mania  honoris   medio  rationis  atque 
abundantiae  dnxit,   uti  longe  a  luxuria  ita  famae  propior. 
turn   electus  a  Galba  ad  dona  templorum   recognoscenda  5 

5  diligentissima  conquisitione  effeeit,  ne  cuius  alterius  sacri- 
legium  res  publica  quam  Neronis  sensisset. 

Sequens  annus  gravi  vulnere  animum  domumque  eius  7 
adflixit.  nam  classis  Othoniana  licenter  vaga  dum  Intimi-  2 
Hum  (Liguriae  pars  est)  hostiliter  populatur,  matrem  Agrico- 

10  lae  in  praediis  suis  interfecit,  praediaque  ipsa  et  magnam 
patrimonii  partem  diripuit,  quae  causa  caedis  fuerat.     igitur  3 
ad  sollemnia  pietatis  profectus  Agricola,  nuntio  adfectati  a 
Vespasiano  imperii  deprehensus  ac  statim  in  partis  trans- 
gressus  est.    initia  principatus  ac  statum  urbis  Mucianus  re-  4 

15  gebat,  iuvene  admodum  Domitiano  et  ex  paterna  fortuna 
tantum  licentiam  usurpante.     is  missum  ad  dilectus  agendos  5 
Agricolam  integreque  ac  strenue  versatum  vicesimae  legion  i 
tarde  ad  sacramentum  transgressae  praeposuit,  ubi  decessor 
seditiose  agere  narrabatur  :  quippe  legatis  quoque  consulari- 

20  bus  nimia  ac  formidolosa   erat,  nee   legatus  praetorius  ad 
cohibendum  potens,  incertum  suo  an  militum  ingenio.     ita  6 
successor  simul  et  ultor  electus  rarissima  moderatione  maluit 
videri  invenisse  bonos  quam  fecisse. 

Praeerat  tunc  Britanniae  Vettius  Bolanus,  placidius  quam  8 

25  feroci  provincia  dignum  est.     temperavit  Agricola  vim  suam 
ardoremque  compescuit,  ne  incresceret,  peritus  obsequi  eru- 

1  tenor  Rhcn.  :  certior  codd.,  nisi  quod  fortasse  rectior  (?)  T :  tor- 
por Krueger  Jahrb.f.  class.  Phil.  1877,  p.  788;  :  otium  Ritter:  terror 
Urlichs  :  languor  Goethe  (ibid.,  p.  223)  2  medio  luxuriae  B  :   modo 

rationis  Put.,  quon  secuto  Lipsio  i  subiit  aliquando  legere  moderationis 
suae  atque  vel  potius  inoderationi  satisque',  ande  medio  moderationis 
Gudeman  3   proprior  B  6  fecit  codd.  :  effeeit  Heinsius 

8  Intimilium  Mommsen  (CIL.  v.  2,  /'.  900)  :  in  templo  codd.  :  In- 
temelium  Ursiuus  :   Intemelios  Lips.  13  ac]  est  ac  B  14 

est   om.   J  J  16  delectus  codd.  18  ubi   decessor]   Sub  de- 

cessore  Madvig:  ubi  .  .  .  narrabatur  ut  glossam  suspicabantur  ll'c.v, 
Nipperdey  24  Vettius  EB  :  uectius  J  A  Bolanus  5  :  Volanus 

ETA.     Con/,  c.  16  26  obsequii  Ritter 


CORNELU  TA(  I  I  I 

i  ditusque  utilia  honi  brevi    deinde    Britain 

isularem  Petilium  Cerialem  accepit     habuerunt  virtut 
iplorum,  sed  primo  ( !erialis  lab  do  at 

discrimina,  mox  et  gloriam  communical  er- 

citus  in  experimentum,  aliquando  maioribus  <  tu  « 

3  praefecit  umquam  in  tis 

exultavit ;   ad    auctorem  ac   ducem   ut  mini  nam 

ferebat    ita  virtnte  in  obsequen  undia  in  praedi- 

cando  extra  invidiam  nee  extra 
9      Revertenti  m  nanus  inter  10 

patricios  adscivit  ;  ac  deinde  provinciae  Aquil 
posuit,  splendidae  inprimia  dignitatis  administrations 
msulatus,  cui  destinarat     credunt  pterique  militaribui  in- 
niis  subtilitatem  deesse,  qui  isis  iurisdictio  secant 

et  obtusior  ac  plura  mam;  illiditatem  i < >r i  non  exer  '.: 

cola  naturali   prudentia,  quamvis    inter   I 
3  facile  iusteque  agebat     iam  vero  tempora  curarum  rei 
numque  divisa  :  ubi  conventus  ac  indicia  poscerent,  gra\ 
intentus,   seven;  pius   mis  ibi    officio  satis 

'inn,  nulla  ultra  potestatis  persona  [;  tristitiam  in-  20 

.j  tiam  et  avaritiam  exuerat}  nee  ilia,  quod  est  rarissimum, 
aut  facilitas  auctoritateni  ant  severitas  amorem  deminuit 
integritatem  atque  abstinentiam  in  tanto  vii  iniuria 

5  virtutum   hierit.     ne  t 'amain   quidem,   CUI   saepe   etiam    honi 
indulgent,  ostentanda  virtuteaut  per  artem quaesivit :  procul  -5 
ab  aemulatione  adversus  coU<  .  tentione  ad- 

versus  procuratores,  et  vincere  inglorium  et  atteri  sordidum 
0  arbitrabatur.      minus  trienniura  in  ea  legal 
statim  ad  spem  consulatus  revocatu 

2,3  Cerialem.  Cerial  8  in  «■■■ 

qu(  :  rtein  20  nulla 

nullam  .1    T : 

niill.nn  .  .  .  personam  AB    corr.  A'  21  -ff: 

<t  avariti..  22 

deminuil  :  dtminuil  AB 

t.in.l.im  codd.  quacsiit  E  28  ;. 


AGRICOLA  9 

Britanniam  ei  provinciam  dari,  nullis  in  hoc  ipsius  sermoni- 
bus,   sed    quia   par   videbatur.     baud  semper  erral    fama  ;  7 
aliquando  et  eligit.     consul  egregiae  turn  spei  filiam  iuveni 
niilii  despondit  ac  post  consulatum  collocavit,  et  statim  Bri 
5  tanniae  praepositus  est,  adiecto  pontificatus  sacerdotio. 

Britanniae  situm  populosque  multis  scriptoribus  memo-  10 
ratos   non  in  comparationem  curae  ingeniive  referam,  sed 
quia  turn  primum  perdomita  est.     ita  quae  priores  nondum 
comperta  eloquentia  percoluere,  rerum  fide  tradentur.     Bri-  2 

10  tannia,  insularum  quas  Romana  notitia  complectitur  maxima, 
spatio  ac  caelo  in  orientem  Germaniae,  in  occidentem 
Hispaniae  obtenditur,  Gallis  in  meridiem  etiam  inspicitur  ; 
septentrionalia  eius,  nullis  contra  terris,  vasto  atque  aperto 
mari  pulsantur.     formam  totius  Britanniae  Livius  veterum,  3 

15  Fabius  Rusticus  recentium  eloquentissimi  auctores  oblongae 
scutulae   vel   bipenni  adsimulavere.     et  est  ea  facies   citra  4 
Caledoniam,  unde  et  in  universum  fama  [est] :  transgressis 
inmensum  et  enorme  spatium  procurrentium  extremo  iam 
litore  terrarum  velut  in  cuneum  tenuatur.    hanc  oram  novis-  5 

20  simi  maris  tunc  primum  Romana  classis  circumvecta  insulam 
esse  Britanniam  adfirmavit,  ac  simul  incognitas  ad  id  tempus 
insulas,  quas  Orcadas  vocant,  invenit  domuitque.     dispecta  6 
est  et  Thule,  quia  hactenus  iussum,  et  hiemsadpetebat.    sed 
mare  pigrum  et  grave  remigantibus  perhibent  ne  ventis  qui- 

25  dem  perinde  attolli,  credo  quod  rariores  terrae  montesque, 
causa  ac  materia  tempestatum,  et  profunda  moles  continui 

1   ipsius  ET:  suis  AB  3  eligit  E T.  tit  correxerat  Rhen.  :  elegit 

AB  egregiae  Put.  :  graeciae  ETA  :  grataey^1  *'//  margine:  grate  B 
iam  turn /?#/<?/'  8  ita  quae  A1  B:  kaque  ETA  12  etiam  E,  Put.  : 
etAB  17  in  om.  A  pro  fama  fortcisse  forma  T  est  transgressis  : 
unde  et  universis  fama  sed  E,  sed  verba  unde  .  .  .  sed  per  lineam 
atramento  dissimili  ductatn  seclusa,  al'ia  s  super  unde  scripto  :  est 
transgressis  et  universis  fama  sed  T :  est  transgressis  :  sed  AB  :  unde 
et  universis  f.  A  in  marg.  :  sed  transgressis  Docdcrlein  :  est  transgressa, 
sed  Rhen.,  Halm  :  forma  defendit  Leitzc,  unde  forma,  sed  transgressis 
et  Gudeman,  coll.  c.  46.  3  18  enorme    T,   Rhen.:    inorme   EB : 

inorme    A  23  thyle    EA  :    Tliile    T  25  perinde    Grotius: 

proinde  codd. 


io  :  II  'I  \<  I  I  I 

7  maris   tardius   impellitur.      naturam    < ><  eani   . 

1-    1 1 1 ult i  rettulere  :  umuid 
nusquam  latius  dominari  mare,  multum  fluinin 
hi.  i    litore  t.  nu    ad<  i 

beri,  scd  influere  penitui  atque  am  bin  . 
montib  velut  in  SUO. 

ii      Ceterum   Britanniam  «jui   mortales   mil  rint,    in- 

digi  ul  inter  barbaros,  parum  i  mil 

a  habitu  in  varii  atqu<  arguments     nam 

rutilar   <  mi    habitantium   (  I  .   r-  io 

manicam  originem  adseveranl  ;  Silurum colorati  vultus,  torti 
plerumque crini  ntra  Hispania  Hit 

fidcm  faciunt ;  proximi 
:.  seu  duranti  ur- 

rentibua  in  dive:  abitum  i; 

3  dedit     in  universum  tamen  m 

superstitionum    p  sermo  hand  nuiltuni  di- 

m   «adrn  :l)i 

Ivenere,    in   detrectandis  eadem    formido.      plus 
ferociae   Britanni  praeferunt,   ut  quos  mmdum  long 

.ollierit.     n.im  <  hallos  quoqu< 
in.  im    Otio    intravit,  riu-r  ac 

libertate,      quod   Britaimorum   ulim    \ 
manent  quales  (>alli  fuenint 
12      In  |  iur;  quaedam  nationes  et  cumi  proehantnr. 

honestior  auriga,  clientes  propugnant.     olim  n  re- 

liant,   nunc  per  prin  tionibus  et   studiis  trahuntur. 

3  dominari    dj  .  damnar: 

io  Calydoniaiu    I 
Cnl  lid.  .nia 

m  .  codd.        16  vicinan 

mm 

iimn 

a8  trahuntur  f./  huntur  Hn 
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nee   aliud   adversus   validissimas   gentis    pro  nobis  utilius  2 
quam   quod    in   commune  nun  consilium,      rams  duabus 
tribusve  civitatibus  ad  propulsandum  commune  periculum 
conventus  :  ita  singuli  pugnant,  universi  vincuntur.    caelum  3 
f  crebris   imbribus  ac    nebutis    foedum  ;    asperitas   frigoruni 
abest.      dierum  spatia    ultra    nostri    orbis  mensuram  ;  nox 
clara  et  extrema  Britanniae  parte  brevis,   ut  finem  atque 
initiuni  lucis  exiguo  discrimine  internoscas.     (juod  si  nnbes  4 
non  officiant,  aspici  per  noctem  solis  fulgorem,  nee  occiderc 

10  et    exurgere,   sed    transire    adfirmant.     scilicet    extrema    et 
plana  terrarum  humili  umbra  non  erigunt  tenebras,  infraque 
caelum  et  sidera  nox  cadit.     solum  praeter  oleam  vitemque  5 
et  cetera  calidioribus  terris  oriri  sueta  patiens  frugum  fecun- 
dumque :    tarde    mitescunt,    cito    proveniunt ;    eademque 

15  utriusque  rei  causa,   multus  umor  terrarum   caelique.     fert  6 
Britannia  aurum  et  argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  victo- 
riae.     gignit  et  Oceanus  margarita,  sed  subfusca  ac  liventia. 
quidam  artem  abesse  legentibus  arbitrantur  ;  nam  in  rubro  7 
mari  viva  ac  spirantia  saxis  avelli,  in  Britannia,  prout  expulsa 

20  sint,    colligi  :    ego    facilius  crediderim    naturam    margaritis 
deesse  quam  nobis  avaritiam. 

Ipsi    Britanni    dilectum    ac   tributa    et    iniuncta    imperii  13 
munia  impigre  obeunt,   si  iniuriae  absint :  has  aegre  tole- 
rant,   iam  domiti  ut  pareant,    nondum  ut  serviant.     igitur  2 

25  primus  omnium    Romanorum   divus    Iulius    cum    exercitu 
Britanniam  ingressus,  quamquam  prospera  pugna  terruerit 
incolas  ac  litore  potitus  sit,  potest  videri  ostendisse  posteris, 
non  tradidisse.     mox  bella  civilia  et  in  rem  publicam  versa  3 
principum  arma,  ac  longa  oblivio  Britanniae  etiam  in  pace  : 

3  tribusque  ETA  :   tribusve  B  13   fecundumque  Hcdicke  :  pecu- 

dumque  ET,  fecundum  in  margine  ET,  in  fcxtu  AB  :  aide  patiens 
iuppl.  pomorum  Ritter,  arborum  Doedcrlcin,  Eussner  :  frugum  patiens, 
fecundum  Gndeman  17  subfusa  E  in  marg.  :  suffusa  ac  liuenta  B 

18  abesse  artem  T  22  delectum  codd.,  sed  i  superset:  E  23 

munia  ET :  munera  AB  Hinc  incipiunt  Vetera  codicis  E  folia 
29  etiam]  iam  B 


II I 

'mm   id  divn  '.turn. 

I  n  de  intra  tit, 

mi  \rl<»\  ingenio  mobili   paenitentiac,  -t  ii  us 

miam  <  onatus  frustra  fuissent     divus  <  llaudtus  auctor 

itera 

iji  partem  reram   V<  .  quod  initium  ventunu 

fortunae  hut :   d<>m:- 
fatis  Vespasianus. 

14  Consularium  primus  Aulus  Plautiu  ub- 
indc  Ostorius  Scapula,  uterque  bello  ».  ie  10 
paulatim  in  formam    provinciae  proxima   para   Britann 

rjdita  insuper   veteranorura    colonia,      quaedam   cmtal 
1     .    .  ..  memortam 

fidissimus   mansit),   \  iam   pi  populi 

Romani  consuetudine,  ut  haberet  instrumenta  uervitutta 

dius  Gallus  pat 
admodura  castellis  in  ulteriora  promotis,  per  quae  famaaucti 
officii  quaereretur.     Didium   Veranius  excepit,  isque  intra 
I  annum    extinctUS    e>t.       Suetonius    liinc    Paulinus    birnnio 
pro  -  halniit.  subactia  nationibua  nrmatisqui 

sidiis  :  quorum    fiducia    Monam    insulam  ut  vires  rebellibus 
ministrantciii 

15  Namque  absentia  legati   remoto   metu    Britanni 

inter  se  mala  aervitutis,  conferre  iniurias  et  interpretando 

nihil  profici  patientia  nisi  ut  graviora  tarnquam  -5 
1  facili  tolerantibus  imperentur.     singulos  sibi  otim  rej 
fuisse,  nunc  binos  imponi,  e  quibus  legatus  in  sanguinem, 
r  in  bona  saeviret     aeque  discordiam  praep 

1    praeceptum  in  mm 
3  inRcnii,   mob:.  4   a  ;ctoiitate 

/'«/.  7   domitii 

:uit 
Dona  9  Plaulii  ntiua  .W,  I  ogi- 

dumn 

Rhen.         i<> 
pacta  priore  F?  in  marg.         21    Nomam 
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rum,  aeque  concordiam  subiectis  exitiosam.     alterius  manus 

centuriones,  alterius  servos  vim  et  contumelias  miscere. 
nihil  iam  cupiditati,  nihil  libidini  exceptum.  in  proelio  ?, 
fortiorem  esse  qui  spoliet :  nunc  ab  ignavis  plerumque  et 
5  imbellibus  eri[)i  domos,  abstrahi  liberos,  iniungi  dilectus, 
tamquarn  mori  tantum  pro  patria  nescientibus.  quantulum  4 
enim  transisse  militum,  si  sese  Britanni  ntimerent?  sic 
Germanias  excussisse  iugum  :  et  flumine,  non  Oceano  de- 
fendi.      sibi  patriam   coniuges  parentes,    illis    avaritiam   et  5 

10  luxuriam  causas  belli  esse.  recessuros,  ut  divus  Iulius 
recessisset,  modo  virtutem  maiorum  suorum  aemularentur. 
neve  proelii  unius  aut  alterius  eventu  pavescerent :  plus 
impetus  felieibus,  maiorem  constantiam  penes  miseros  esse, 
iam  Britannorum  etiam  deos  misereri,  qui  Romanum  ducem  6 

15  absentem,  qui  relegatum  in  alia  insula  exercitum  detine- 
rent ;  iam  ipsos,  quod  difficillimum  fuerit,,  deliberare.  porro 
in  eius  modi  consiliis  periculosius  esse  deprehendi  quam 
audere. 

His  atque   talibus  in   vicem  instincti,   Boudicca  generis  16 

20  regii  femina  duce  (neque  enim  sexum  in  imperils  discernunt) 
sumpsere  universi  bellum  ;  ac  sparsos  per  castella  milites 
consectati,  expugnatis  praesidiis  ipsam  coloniam  invasere 
ut  sedem  servitutis,  nee  ullum  in  barbaris  [ingeniis]  saevitiae 
genus  omisit   ira  et  victoria,     quod  nisi  Paulinus  cognito  2 

25  provinciae  motu  propere  subvenisset,  amissa  Britannia  foret ; 
quam  unius  proelii  fortuna  veteri  patientiae  restituit,  tenenti- 
bus  arma  plerisque,  quos  conscientia  defectionis  et  proprius 
ex  legato  timor  agitabat,  ne  quamquam  egregius  cetera  adro- 

1   man*  (i.e.  manus    E :   manus  A1  :   manum  AB  2  centuriones 

Rhen.  :  centurionis  codd.  miscere"  ciere  in  marg.  E'1  5  diripi 

Heinsius  dilectus  E  :  de-  E?TAB  7  et  sese  E,  sed  et  cxpunctum 
13  felieibus  E  faelicibus  T),  quod  coniecerat  Novak  :  om.  AB 
19  Boudicca  Haase  :  uo  adicca  ET :  bouid  icta  in  margine  E-T : 
Voadicca^  :  Voaduca  B  23  ingeniis  ET :  om.  AB  26  tenentibus 
tamen  com.  Ritter  :   etsi  tenentibus  Nippcrdey  27  proprius  ET, 

Rhen.  :  prcpius  AB  28  ne  quamquam  Walch  :  nequaquam  codd.  : 
nequam  (t.  e.  nequamquam,  ut  vtdetur)  in  margine  E2A 
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iniuriae  ultor  dun 
igitur  Petroniua  Turpttianus  tamquf 
orabilior  el  delict»  hostium    rn 
mitior,   compositis    priori bua    nihil    ulti  llio 

i  Maximo   provinciam   tradidit.     Trcbcllius  I   nullis  5 

trorum  experiments,  comitate  quadam  curandi  provin- 
«  i.mi  tenuit.     dii  :i   i »ar! »;ir i  quoqui  'us 

blandientibus,  el    ihterventus   civiliura    annorum   praebuit 
in  •  usationen  irdia    laboratum, 

i  cum  adsuetus  expeditionibus  milea  otio  !a^<  i\ir-  1-  10 

litis,  Riga  ac  lai  mis  ira,  indecorus  atque 

bumilis   pi.  ix   piaefuit,   ac   velut   j>a<  1 

'.  licentia,  ducis  salute,  [et]  seditio 
Vettius  I5ol.mii>.  manentibus  adhuc  civilibtu  bellis,  agitavit 
Britanniam  disciplina:    eadem    inertia  erga  hostis,  sirail 

pctulantia  castrorum,  nisi  «juod    im  I  I   nullis 

delictis  invisus  caritatem  parai 
17      Sed   uhi   cum  cetera   orbe   Vespasianus  el    Britanniam 
recuperavit,  magni  d  itus,  minuta  hostium 

2  >\n  1  rrorem  statim  intulil  Petilius  Cerialis,  Brigantum  20 

•i),  quae  numerosissima  provinciae  totius  perhibetur, 
adgressus.      multa   proelia,   et  aliquando   non    incruenl 
magnamque   Brigantum   partem   aut  victoria  amplexus  1 

3  .nit   hello,     ct  Cerialis  quidem  altcri:  cunun 
famamque  obruisset:    suhiit    sustinuitque    molem    lull 

:    cuiusqi  •  ibius 

igitabat   §2   transtulit  DotderUiti 

/.'.  /  :  ausis  B      10  F$d  [expunctuttf)  trebellius  E  :  scd  trcbcllius  T 
ti   indecorus  Ey  Put.  :  in  \B  ercitus  licentia 

ducis  salut«    E  •    /m>i  txpUMXtt  tt  ii:  marg.   inferior*  pacti  excrcitus 
liccntiam  dux  salutem  >.   /'.  in  Uxtu 

■in  auttin  .  ;>:.    '/',  ;;;   nm, 

Halm  14  nttiusA":  uect  oolai 

ETA  :  Bolai  19  minuta<   E         20  Cacrcalis  ETA  .  ccrca 

gantom  1  •  turn 

\  r.  I'll  : 

obruisstt  lacunam  primus  stattterut  U'rx.  qttam  olim  >rct(  explcvit  11  aim 
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Frontinus,  vir  magnus,  quantum  licebat,  validamque  et 
pugnacem  Silurum  gentem  armis  subegit,  super  virtutcm 
hostium  locorum  quoque  difficultates  eluctatus. 

Hunc  Britanniae  statum,  has  bellorum  vires  media  iam  18 
r  aestate  transgressus  Agricola  invenit,   cum  el   milttes  velut 
omissa  expeditione  ad  securitatem  et  hostes  ad  occasionem 
verterentur.     Ordovicum  civitas  hand  multo  ante  adventum  2 
eius  alam  in  finibus  suis  agentem  prope  universam  ohtriverat, 
eoque  initio  erecta  provincia.     et  quibus  bellum  volentibus  3 

10  erat,  probare  exemplum  ac  recentis  legati  animum  opperiri, 
cum  Agricola,  quamquam  transvecta  aestas,  sparsi  per  pro- 
vinciam  numeri,  praesumpta  apud  militem  illius  anni  quies, 
tarda  et  contraria  bellum  incohaturo,  et  plerisque  custodiri    ; 
suspecta  potius   videbatur,   ire   obviam    discrimini    statuit ; 

15  contractisque  legionum  vexillis  et  modica  auxiliorum  manu, 
quia  in  aequum  degredi  Ordovices  non  audebant,  ipse  ante 
agmen,  quo  ceteris  par  animus  simili  periculo  esset,  erexit 
aciem.     caesaque  prope  universa  gente,  non  ignarus  instan-  .«. 
dum  famae  ac,  prout  prima  cessissent,  terrorem  ceteris  fore, 

20  Monam  insulam,  a  cuius  possessione  revocatum  Paulinum 
rebellione  totius  Britanniae    supra   memoravi,    redigere   in 
potestatem  animo  intendit.    sed,  ut  in  subitis  consiliis,  naves  5 
deerant :    ratio    et  constantia    ducis   transvexit.      depositis 
omnibus  sarcinis  lectissimos  auxiliarium,  quibus  nota  vada 

25  et  patrius   nandi   usus,   quo  simul  seque  et  arma  et  equos 
regunt,    ita   repente    inmisit,    ut    obstupefacti    hostes,    qui 
classem,  qui    navis,   qui    mare    expectabant,  nihil    arduum 
aut    invictum    crediderint    sic   ad  bellum   venientibus.     ita  6 
petita  pace  ac  dedita  insula  clarus  ac  magnus  haberi  Agri- 

30  cola,   quippe  cui  ingredienti  provinciam,   quod  tempus  alii 

3  locorumque  B  7  uterentur  {pro  liter.,  ut  moiict  Andrcscri) 

ETA  :  con.  B  16  degredi  ET,  Acidalius:   digredi  AB  17 

animo  E  :  con:  E2  20  Nomam  B  a  add,  cditio  Biponlina 

22  subitis  ET(J.  F.  Gronovius)  :  dubiis^4Z?  23  transuex£:  trans- 
uex  T:  tranuex  A  •  tranare  extra  B  25  patrius  ET:  Put.  :  prius  A  : 
prius  B 
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•  ostental  im  ambitum  I  t,  labor 

•   periculum  placuiaset     nee  Agricola   prosperitate  rerum 
in  vanitatem  usus,  expeditionem  a 
in-  laureatis  quidem 
ipsa  dissimulatione  famae  famam  au 
futuri  ape  Lam  magna  tacui 

19  Ceterum  animorum  provinciae  prudens,  simulque  doctus 
per  alien*  experimenta   parum    profici   armis,   si   iniuri 

querentur,  causas  bellorum  statuit  ex< - i«  1  •  1 
is  primum  domum  suam  coe'reuit,  quod  plerisque  hand  10 
minus   arduum   est  quam    provincial!  nihil   p 

(ibertos  Bervos  [ue  publicae  rei,  non  studiis  privatu 

immendatione  aut  precibus  centurionem  milit< 
ed  optimum- quemque  fidissimum  putare    omnia  scire,  non 
omnia  exsequl     parvis  peccatis  veniam,  m  15 

commodare ;  nee   poena  semper,  pius   paeratentia 

mtentua   esse;  officiia   et   administrationibua   potius  non 
peccaturos   praeponere,    quam   damnare   cum  nt 

4  (rumenrJ  et  tributorum   exactionem   aequalitate   munerura 
moilire,  circumciaia  quae  in  quaestum  reperta  ipso  tributo  2o 

vius  tolerabantur.    namque  per  ludibrium  «lausis 

horreia  et  emere  ultro  frumenta  ac  luere  pretio  cogebantur.    / 

5  divortia  itinerum  el  longinquitaa  regionum  indicebatur,  ut  ' 
civitates   proximia   bibemia   in   remota   et  avia   deterrent, 
done»     quod    omnibus    in    promptu    en  lucro.Mim  15 
neret 

20  Hat «    piimo  statim  anno  comprimendo  1  famam 

2  sperita:  8  incuruu  10  primam 

rr.  />'  '  .  /'nt.  :  libcroa  AB  priuatis 

/././.     ;-'  ./':    priuaiius    B:    priuatus  in   margin*  E*T 

13  militc?\  .    £*'  : 

mi!  nturionum  rn i  1 1 1 •  :  nt.  16  accom- 

modare  Ritti»  19  exactionem  ErTA  in  m  ttxtu  B  :  auc- 

tion^ mac  qualitatc  E  (m   txpunxit  £*,    ut  tfidttur  ,  uudr  auctionem 
inacqualitatc  A     inaequalitat-  I    >nem  cqualitatc   T :  aequali- 

tat  >  circumcisisque  AB       aa  lu<  1 

li'ex:  ludcrc  AB  J3  devortia  /- 
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paci  circumdedit,  quae  vel  im  uria  vel  intolerantia  priorum 
haud  minus  quam  bellum  timebatur.  sed  ubi  aestas  ad-  2 
venit,  contracto  exercitu  multus  in  agmine,  laudare  mode- 
stiam,  disiectos  coercere ;  loca  castris  ipse  capere,  aestuaria 
5  ac  silvas  ipse  praetemptare  ;  et  nihil  interim  apud  hostis 
quietum  pati,  quo  minus  subitis  excursibus  popularetur ; 
atque  ubi  satis  terruerat,  parcendo  rursus  invitamenta  pacis 
ostentare.  quibus  rebus  multae  civitates,  quae  in  ilium  3 
diem   ex  aequo  egerant,    datis   obsidibus   iram   posuere  et 

io  praesidiis  castellisque  circumdatae,  et  tanta  ratione  cura- 
que,  ut  nulla  ante  Britanniae  nova  pars  pariter  inlacessita 
transient. 

Sequens  hiems  saluberrimis  consiliis  absumpta.     namque  21 
ut  homines  dispersi  ac  rudes  eoque  in  bella  faciles  quieti  et 

15  otio  per  voluptates  adsuescerent,  hortari  privatim.  adiuvare 
publice,  ut  templa  fora  domos  extruerent,  laudando  prom- 
ptos,   castigando   segnis  :  ita  honoris  aemulatio  pro  neces- 
sitate erat.     iam   vero  principum   filios  liberalibus  artibus  2 
erudire,  et  ingenia  Britannorum  studiis  Gallorum  anteferre, 

20  ut  qui  modo   linguam  Komanam   abnuebant,  eloquentiam 
concupiscerent.    inde  etiam  habitus  nostri  honor  et  frequens  3 
toga;    paulatimque    discessum    ad     delenimenta    vitiorum, 
porticus  et  balinea  et  conviviorum  elegantiam.     idque  apud 
imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  servitutis  esset. 

25      Tertius  expeditionum  annus  novas  gentis  aperuit,  vasta-  22 
tis    usque   ad  Tanaum   (aestuario    nomen  est)  nationibus. 

3  multus  ETA  -.  multum  AXB  7  invitamenta  Acidalius :   irrita- 

menta  E    ex  inr-  corr.).    TAB:     incitamenta   A1  10  et   codd. 

(superset.  E1)  :  sunt  Baehrens  :  om.  Rhcn.  11  pariter  add.  Frohlicli. 
Weissenborn,  et  alii  alia  :  pars.  Inlacessita  transiit  sequens  hiems 
coni.  Susius  13  adsumpta  codd.  :  corr.  Rhen.  14  bella  Bosins  : 

bello  codd.  quieti  inotio  E  (unde  qui  et  in  otio  T),  et  otio  E2  in 
margine,  AB  17   et  castigando  AB  :  et  om.  ET         22  descensum 

Pichena,  probantibus  Halm.  Andresen  dclinimenta  A  :  deliniamenta 
B  23  balinea  EA1  :  balnea  E*  in  margine.  A  :  balneasiS:  balinea 
Nairn,  balineas Ritter,  probante  Wolfflin  26  Tanaum  ETA B:  Taum 
E-  Tin  margine :  Tans  sive  Tanaus  Am :  Tavum  Glihk :  Tavam  Nipperdcy 
213«  •  C 
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<|u.i  formidine  territi  hoatea  quamquam  conflictal 
tempcatatibua   excrcitum  1.  ponendi 

a  ins  u  per  castellia  apatium  fuit     adnotabanl  n  alimn 

ducera  opportun     ti  nullufn  .il> 

tellum  aut  vi  hostium  expugnatura  aut  5 
•  'in-  .K  !  in  :  nam  adi 

piis  firmabantur.     ita  intrepida  U>i  hiems,  crebi 
eruptioi  >i  quisqu<    prai  sidio,  inritis  hostibua 

desperantibuSj  quia  aoliti  plerumque  damn 
niseventibus  pensare  turn  atque  hieme  iuxta  p 

mtur.      n  ■  ola    umquam   per  alii 

<  u  centurio  Beu    praefe*  tut  incomiptum  I 
teatem  habebat.  apud  quosdam  acerbior  in  conviciii  narr.i 
batui ;  et  ut  era!  comia  bonis,  ita  adversus  malos  iniucundus. 

•'■rum  ex  iracundia  nihil  au]  urn,  ut  silmthun  15 

(.ins  non  rimerea  :  honestius  putabal 

23  Quarta  aestaa  obtinendia  quae  percucurrerat  insumpta  ; 
si  virtus  exercituum  et  Romani  nominis  gloria  pateretur, 

a  inventus    in    ipsa  Britannia   terminus,     namque  Clota    et 
Bodotria    diversi    maris   aestibus  per  inmensum  r-  . 
angusto  terrarum  apatio  dirimuntur:   quod  turn  praesidiis 
firrnabatur  atque  omnia  propior  sinus  tenebatur,  aummotia 
Vflut  in  aliam  insulam  hoatibus. 

24  Quinto  expeditionum  anno  nave  prima  ti  -uo- 
tas  ad  id  tempua  gentia  crebria  aimul  ac  prosperis  proeli 
domuit  :  earaque  partem  Britanniae  quae  Hibernian)  aspi- 

opiia  instruxit,  in  apem  magis  quam  <>b  formidinem,  si 

4   ah  £>  in  margin*  '.  <>m.  ET         o  ac    aut  &  in  nt  7 

crvbrac  cruptiones  codd.  post  desertum   habent,  lute  U  Halm 

13  conuiuiis  ./    corr.  A  14   et  Ut  crat  com.  I  -rat 

ut  HtnrUhatn  15  iiadistinguii  (eim ;  mmt  th'stt'mcti 

EB       ut    ireJ  F.  Jacob  -.  aul  ■  }fflin  :  et  /'«/.         18  . 

S  ropior  ./  :  proprior  ETB%  cf  c.  16.  2 

prima  codd.    Frustru   tcntavcrunt  <dii  alia  :  navi  in  proxima  Rtglrr  et 
H'c.v.    nave  primum    I  itc  prima  Pcerl- 

kantp  :  maritima  I'rltciis  :  in  Clotac  proxi 
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quidem  Hibernia  medio  inter  Britanniam  atque  Hispaniam 
sita  et  Gallico  quoque  mari  opportuna  valentissimam  imperii 
partem  magnis  in  vicem  usibus  raiscuerit.  spatium  eius,  si  i 
Britanniae  comparetur,  angustius  nostri  maris  insulas  super 
5  rat.  solum  caelumque  et  ingenia  cultusque  hominum  haud 
multum  a  Britannia  differunt ;  [in]  melius  aditus  portus- 
que  per  commercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti.  Agricola  ex-  3 
pulsum  seditione  domestica  unum  ex  regulis  gentis  exceperat 
ac  specie  amicitiae  in  occasionem  retinebat.     saepe  ex  eo 

10  audivi  legione  una  et  modicis  auxiliis  debellari  obtinerique 
Hiberniam  posse;  idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  pro- 
futurum,  si  Romana  ubique  arma  et  velut  e  conspectu 
libertas  tolleretur. 

Ceterum  aestate,   qua    sextum    officii    annum   incohabat,  25 

15  amplexus  civitates  trans  Bodotriam  sitas,  quia  motus  uni- 
versarum  ultra  gentium  et  infesta  hostilis  exercitus  itinera 
timebantur,  portus  classe  exploravit  ;  quae  ab  Agricola  pri- 
mum  adsumpta  in  partem  virium  sequebatur  egregia  specie, 
cum  simul  terra,  simul  mari  bellum  impelleretur,  ac  saepe 

20  isdem  castris  pedes  equesque  et  nauticus  miles  mixti  copiis 
et  laetitia  sua  quisque  facta,  suos  casus  attollerent,  ac  modo 
silvarum  ac  montium  profunda,  modo  tempestatum  ac  fluc- 
tuum  adversa,  hinc  terra  et  hostis,  hinc  victus  Oceanus 
militari  iactantia  compararentur.      Britannos  quoque,  ut  ex  2 

25  captivis  audiebatur,  visa  classis    obstupefaciebat,  tamquam 
aperto  maris  sui  secreto  ultimum  victis  perfugium  claudere- 
tur.      ad   manus  et  arma  conversi  Caledoniam  incolentes  3 
populi  magno  paratu,  maiore  fama,  uti  mos  est  de  ignotis, 

6  differt.  in  melius  codd.  'in  E  piinctiim  add.  man.  recentior)  : 
differunt.  melius  Rhen.  :  nee  in  melius  Acidalitts  :  in(teriora  parum.) 
melius  Halm  priorem  Ritteri  coniechiram  secutns:  in  melius  seel.  Wex 
16  hostilis  codd.  :  hostili  exercitu  E2  in  margine,  Rhen.  :  hostibus 
Becker  17  timebantur  ET,  Put.  :  timebant  AB  19  impellere- 

tur Rhen.  :  impellitur  codd.        20  isdem  E :  iisdem  AB       22  ac  super 
montium  scr.  E-  27  incolentis  E1  (super  i  scr.  e  E1)  TAB  28 

magno  paratu  ET  :  paratu  magno  AB 

C  2 
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jinn-  ull  iti.    metum   ul    pro 

addiderant  ;    regrediendumque  i  lotriam   i 

diini    potrus   quam    pcllerentur   ignavi    spa  ie   prudentiuni 
admonebant,  cum    interim  piuribw 

\  minibus  inruptu  ne   sup  rnero   el 

rum  circumiretur,  divii  in  tris  \  rcitu 

26  Quod  uln  cognitum  hosti,  mi  i<>  uni- 
rsi  iion. mi  legionem  ut  maxime  invalidam  no  I 

inter   somnum  a<   trepidationera  1  gilibus  inruperi 

2  iamque  in  ipsis  rastris  pugnabatur,  cum    \ 

tium  ab  exploratoribus  ed  insecutus,  velo 

cissimos  equitum  peditumque  adsulta:  pugnantium 

iuhtt,  mox  ab  universis  adici  clamorem  ;  el  propinqoa  lu< 

3  fulaere  signa,     ita  ancipiti  maloterriti  Britanni ;  et  nonanis  15 
redilt    animus,  ac    secttri    pro   salute    de    gloria    ccrtabant. 
ultrf)  quin  ctiam    erupere,   et    fuit   atrox   in   ipsis   j>ortarum 
angustiia  proelium,  donee  pulsi  hostes,  utroque  exercitu  « 
(ante,  his,  ut  tulisse  opem,  illis,  ne  1  ixilio  viderentur. 

4  quod  nisi  paludes  et  silvae  fugientis  texissent,  debeliatum  jo 
ilia  victoria  fi 

27  Cuius    conscientia  ac  fama    feroi  cxercitus   nihil  virtuti 
suae  invium  et  penetrandam  Caledoniam  inveniendumqt 
tandem   Britanniae   tenninnm   continuo  proeu'orum 

2  fremebant      atque  illi  modo  cauti   ac  sapientes  pxompti  25 
post    eventum    ac    magniloqui    erant     iniquissuna    h.. 
bellorum    condicio    est  :     prospers    omnes    sihi    vindi 

3  adversa  uni  imputantur,      at  Britanni  non  virtute  se 

1   oppugnare  E   ex  oppugn  -  ,ctm>i  ut  oppugnassc  Ugi p< 

untie   oppugnassf    TAB'.    •  ■>>.    Rkm.  castellum   ETA1  i    castclla 

.  .//>'  2  et  cedcndum  E-  in  nun  ■  xce- 

dendum  E  :  et  cxcedcndum  AB  15   nonanis  ET  :   rom  super  non 

it   Komanis  AB  16  rediit  WtX\   redit  etuid.,  cf.  tr.. 

c  t>  19  uttulisae  A"',  in  intuliai  .  untie  intul 

(corr.  Put.)  23  pcnctrandum  /J  24   procliorum  I\iun.  \   proe- 

];um  /.'/  :  praeliuon  All  27  condit 
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sed  occasione  et  arte  ducis  rati,  nihil  ex  adrogantia  re- 
mi  ttere,  quo  minus  iuventutem  armarent,  coniuges ac  liberoe 
in  loca  tuta  transferrent,  coetibus  et  sacrifices  conspirationem 
civitatum  sancirent.  atque  ita  inritatis  utrimque  animis 
5  discessum. 

Eadem   aestate   cohors    LJsiporum   per   Germahias  con-  28 
scripta  et  in   Britanniam  transmissa   magnum  ac  memora- 
bile  facinus  ausa   est.     occiso  centurione  ac  militibus,  qui  2 
ad  tradendam  disciplinam  inmixti  manipulis  exemplum  et 

10  rectores  habebantur,  tris  liburnicas  adactis  per  vim  guber- 
natoribus  ascendere ;  et  uno  fremigante,  suspectis  duobus 
eoque    interfectis,  nondum    vulgato  rumore   ut   miraculum 
praevehebantur.     mox  ad    aquam  atque  utilia  raptum   nbi  3 
adpuhssent,  cum  plerisque  Britannorum  sua  defensantium 

15  proelio  congressi  ac  saepe  victores,  aliquando  pulsi,  eo  ad 
extremum   inopiae    venere,  ut    infirmissimos  suorum,    mox 
sorte  ductos  vescerentur.    atque  ita  circumvecti  Britanniam,  4 
amissis    per    inscitiam    regendi    navibus,   pro    praedonibus 
habiti,primum  a  Suebis,mox  a  Frisiis  intercepti  sunt,  ac  fuere  5 

20  quos  per  commercia  venumdatos  et  in  nostram  usque  ripam 
mutatione  ementium  adductos  indicium  tanti  casus  inlu- 
stravit. 

Initio   aestatis    Agricola   domestico   vulnere  ictus,  anno  29 
ante  natum  filium  amisit.     quern  casum  neque  ut  plerique 

3  et  E  :  ac  AB        '     7  Brittannias  E  9  inmixti  E,  s  superset: 

ct  in  ntarg.  immixtis  add.  E2,  itnde  inmixtis  A,  inmistis  B  (corr.  Pitt.) 
11  remigante  codd.  :  remigrante  Put. :  renavigante  Miitzell  {Halm): 
remeante  Henrichsen  :  refugo,  ante  Urlichs  :  retro  remigante  Giidetnan  : 
(regente)  remigante(s)  W.  R.  Paton  :  refugiente  Andresen  ohm  : 
denegante  /.  Mullet  13  praevehebantur  EAB  :    praebebantur  in 

marg.  E-,  prebe  in  ntarg.  A,  prebebantur  (in  marg.  prevehe^  T 
mox  adquam  (a  superset:)  adq.  utillaraptis  secumplerisq.  E  (druisim 
scripta  TAB)  :  cum  aquatum  Eussner,  ad  aquandum  Halm,  ubi  ad 
aquam  W \  Hcraens  :  utilia  (vel  utensilia)  Selling:  raptum  issent,  cum 
Eussner  (IV.  Heraeus)  :  post  secum  lacunain  statuit  Riiter  et  quae 
obvia  egressi,  et  cum  snpplevit :  raptum  egressi  et  cum  Halm,  raptanda 
egressi    et  cum   Urlichs  :    ubi    adpulissent,  cum    tentavi  23  vn 

fSeptimae)  initio  Brotier 
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fortium  virorura  ambiti  nta  mrsu 

in. i.  ron  in  muliebriter  tulit  ;  it  in  luctu  1><  Hum  in 
a  dia     rat     igitui  ,  quae  pluribi 

data  magnum  el  incertum  t<  rrorem  tu, 

mnis  fortissimo^  et  lonj 
rat,  id   montem   Graupium   pervenit,  qui  hottis 

rat      nam    liritanni   nihil   fr  ntu 

et   ultionem   aut  servitium    expi  tanderro 

immune  periculum  concordia  propulsandum,  legationib 
i  «.t  foederibua  omnium  civitatium  vires 

super   triginta    milia    armatorum   aspiciebantur,   ct  adh 

adfluebat  omnia  iuventus  et  quibus  cruda 

tus,  dad  ln.llo  et  sua  quisque  intes,  cum  inter 

pluris  duces  virtute  et  gencre  praestans  nomin     I  us 

apud  contractam  multitudinem proelium  p<>  nhunc  15 

Biodum  bcutus  fertur : 
30      'Quotiei  belli  et  item  nostrum  into 

magnua  mihi  animus  est    hodiernum   dien  nimque 

strum  initium  Libertatis  t<»ti  Britanniae  fore:  nametunt- 

vcrsi  coistis  et  servitutis  expertes,  et  nullae  ultra  terrae  a< 

marc   quidero    securum  inminente  nobis  Romana. 

1  ita  proelium  atque  anna,  quae  fortibus  li<»n  metiam 

3  ignavis    tutissima  sunt      priores  pugnae,  quibus  advert 
Romanos  varia  fortuna  certatum    est,  tpem  a*    Bubsidium 

in  nostris  manibus  babebant,  quia  nobilissimi  totius  Britan-  aj 
niae  eoque  in  ipsis  penetralibus  siti  nee  ulla  servientium 
litora  aspicienteSj  oculos  quoque  a  contactu  dominationis 

4  inviolatos  habebamus.     nos  terrarum  *c  libertatis  extren 

6  Graupium  ETAXB\   ( irampium  /';//    >/;•  l  10 

<  ivit.ituni  A  1  1    trigil  •                                                                           'a  viris 

/.w  18  hod. 

dien  isensumqn 

E*            20  "/'* 

fingui  obliih  el  /':  <"".  AB                                                   26 

ulla  ET:  •  >■:.  .//> 
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ssus  ipse  ac  sinus  fa  mac  in  hunc  diem  dcfendit :  nunc 
terminus  Britanniae  patet,  atque  omne  ignotum  pro  magni- 
fico  est ;  sed  nulla  lam  ultra  gens,  nihil  nisi  fluctus  ac  saxa, 
et  infestiores  Romani,  quorum  superbiam  frustra  per  obse- 
5  quium  ac  modestiam  effugias.  raptores  orbis,  postquam  5 
cuncta  vastantibus  defuere  terrae,  mare  scrutantur :  si 
locuples  hostis  est,  avari,  si  pauper,  ambitiosi,  quos  non 
Oriens,  non  Occidens  satiaverit :  soli  omnium  opes  atque 
inopiam  pari  adfectu    concupiscunt.     auferre  trucidare  ra-  6 

10  pere    falsis    nominibus    imperium,    atque    ubi   solitudinem 
faciunt,  pacem  appellant. 

1  Liberos  cuique  ac    propinquos    suos    natura  carissimos  31 
esse  voluit  :  hi  per  dilectus  alibi  servituri  auferuntur  ;  con- 
iuges  sororesque   etiam    si   hostilem    libidinem    effugerunt, 

i5  nomine  amicorum  atque  hospitum  polluuntur.     bona  fortu-  2 
naeque  in  tributum,  ager  atque  annus  in  frumentum,  cor- 
pora ipsa  ac  manus  silvis  ac    paludibus    emuniendis  inter 
verbera  et  contumelias  conteruntur.    nata  servituti  mancipia 
semel  veneunt,  atque  ultro  a    dominis  aluntur :    Britannia 

x  servitutem  suam  cotidie  emit,  cotidie  pascit.     ac  sicut  in  3 
familia  recentissimus  quisque  servorum  etiam  conservis  ludi- 
brio  est,  sic  in  hoc  orbis  terrarum  vetere  famulatu  novi  nos 
et  viles  in  excidium  petimur ;  neque  enim  arva  nobis  aut 
metalla    aut    portus    sunt,     quibus    exercendis  reservemur. 

25  virtus  porro  ac  ferocia  subiectorum  ingrata  imperantibus  ;  4 
et  longinquitas  ac  secretum  ipsum  quo  tutius,  eo  suspectius. 

1  sinus  fama  Boxhoru  nunc  E?  in  uiarg.,  TAB:    turn  £:    iam 

Hcdicke  2  atque  .  .  .  sed  post  dcfendit  transposing  Brneys  ap. 

Brotier,  probantibns  edd.  fere  omnibus,  iniuria  tai/icu.  ut  vidctur  :  sccl. 
Muretits  3  ac  ET:  et  AB         5  effugias  ET :  effugeris  AB         6 

terrae  mare  E,  e  post  a  expunxit  et  m  ct  superscr.  E2,  nude  terram  et 
mare  TAB  (terrae,  iam  ct  eon:  Halm)  13  dilectus  E,  e  superscr. 

E3,  unde  delectus  TAB  14  effugerunt  ET;  effugiant  AB  15 

fortunaeq.  E  (que,  i.e.  quae,  superscr.  P    :   fortu na  eque  T:  fortunae 
quae  (que  A1")  AB  16  ageratq.  ET :  aggerat  AB  (ager  atque 

olint  corr.  F.  Jacob)  18  ct  E :  ac  AB  conteruntur  Jacob  ei 

Frohlich  :  conterunt  codd.  20  quottidie  AB 
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tarn  quibus 
n  quibus  na 

ri  et 
ind  in   libcrt  n    in   pa< 

prime-  statim  (       donia 

viro 
32  -  in  l)cllo  virtutem  quam  in  pa 

nostris  illi  dissensionib 
eitia  hostium  in  -  ui  rertunt ;  io 

qaem  contra  tibua  ut  tn 

tenent,  rta  1  I  vent :  nisi  si  Gall 

(podet  dicta)  Britannorum  :  dominate 

alienae  sanguinem  commodent,  diutius  tamen  I  lam 

tu  teneri  putatis.  int  15 

tnfirma  vir*  « jui   than 

incipient     omnia  Dta  pro 

nobis    sunt :     nullae    Rom,.  int,   nulli 

parentes  fiigam  exprobraturi  sunt ;  aut  nulla  pier  tria 

;  alia  est     paucos  numer  .  novantia,  caelum  .-o 

ipsum  ac   marc  et    Bill  :.:ntis, 

lusos  quodam  modo  ac  vinctos  di  nobis  tradiderunt     ne 
at  vanua  -turi  fulgor  al 

4  in  \  olneraL     in  1 

nn.  manus:    adgnoscent    Britanni   suam  causa: 

rdabuntur  Galli  priorem  libertatem,  tarn  deserent  illos 
rmani  quam  nupcr  Usipi  reliquerunt     ncc  quic- 
quam    ultra   formidinis:    \  urn   coloniae, 

2  clarissima  B                                        id.  :  tella:  arma  laturi 

H',x:  in  {  aiitntiam  bellaturi  //  14  commi                        com- 

mendent  codd.                  15  t<  l  uis  T           sunt 

20  circum  trcpidos  1  •  mtis 

>>t  id.  Hemmmtm                22  26  tarn  deserer.- 

quam  ET:  deserent  .  .  .  tamquam  A-  27 

uicquaa  £  ...;u..m  B 
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inter  male  parentis  et  iniuste  imperantis  aegra    municipia 
et  discordantia.     hie  dux,  hie  exercitus  :  ibi  tributa  et  me-  5 
talla  et  eeterae  servientium  poenae,  quas  in  aeternum  per- 
ferre  aut  statim  ulcisci  in  hoc  campo  est.     proinde  lturi  in 
5  aciem  et  maiores  vestroa  et  posteros  cogitate' 

Excepere  orationem   ala<  res,  ut  barbaris    moris,  fremitu  33 
eantuque  et  clamoribus  dissonis.    iamque  agmina  et  armorum 
fulgores    audentissimi    cuiusque    proeursu ;    simul    instrue- 
l)atur  aeies,  cum  Agricola  quamquam  laetum  et  vix  muni- 

ro  mentis  coercitum   militem  accendendum   adhuc  ratus,  ita 
disseruit :  '  septimus  annus  est,  commilitones,  ex  quo  virtute  2 
et  auspiciis  imperii  Romani,  fide  atque  opera  vestra  Britan- 
niam  vieistis.     tot  expeditionibus,  tot  proeliis,  seu  fortitu- 
dine  adversus  hostis  seu  patientia  ac  labore  paene  adversus 

15  ipsam  rerum  naturam  opus  fuit,  neque  me  militum  neque 
vos  ducis  paenituit.     ergo  egressi,  ego  veterum  legatorum,  3 
vos  priorum    exercituum    terminos,    finem   Britanniae   non 
fama  nee  rumore,  sed  castris    et  armis  tenemus  :    inventa 
Britannia  et  subacta.     equidem  saepe  in  agmine,  cum  vos  4 

20  paludes  montesve  et  fiumina  fatigarent,  fortissimi  cuiusque 
voces  audiebam  :  "  quando  dabitur  hostis,  quando  in  manus 
venief?"  veniunt,  e  latebris  suis  extrusi,  et  vota  virtusque  in 
aperto,  omniaque  prona  victoribus  atque  eadem  victis  ad- 
versa.     nam  ut  superasse  tantum   itineris,    evasisse  silvas,  5 

25  transisse  aestuaria  pulchrum  ac  decorum  in  frontem,  ita 
fugientibus    periculosissima  quae  hodie   prosperrima  sunt; 

1  taetra  mancipia  in  marg.  E2  [ut  vidctur)  TA  6  fremitu  eantu- 
que ET  :  cantu  fremituque  AB  8  instituebatur  in  marg.  E2A 
9  munimentis  in  marg.  E2A,  B  :  monitis  ETA  1 1  septimus 
Acidalins:  octauus  codd.  12  et]  vestra  Ntpperdey  opera  vestra 
Put. :  op.  nostra  codd.  :  auspiriis  imp.  R.,  virtute  et  fide  vestra  atque 
Urlichs  20  montesque  Urlichs  :  montesve  aut  Britzelmayr  21 
vocem  T,  Beroaldus  in  manus  (veniet)  scripsi,  opitulante  F.  W.  Hall 
(sitbiit  etiam  cominus)  :  animus  ET  {dub.  leclionis  signum  adposuit 
Ez  :  aTus  A,  anim'  B  :  acies  Rhen.  :  adimus  D.  R.  Stuart  23  omnia 
quae£T:  omniaque  AB  24  evasisse  silvas  ET:  silvas  evasisse 
AB             25  ita  Rhcn.  :  item  codd. 
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otitia  ant  commea- 
t ii  11 1 1  ■  cadem  abundantia,    <  d  mi  ami*. 

u  quod  ttinet,  iam  prid<  m  mihi 

que  du<  i 

•pi  \it.i  jx.tior.  et  incolumil 

fine  i 

34  diorum 
rrcituum   exempli*    vos    hortarcr  :   nunc  n 

In  sunt.  qu< 
anno  imam  legionem  furto  m  bd- 

•  rorum  Britannorum  fugacissimi  ideoque  tam 
a  diu  superstites*     quo  modo  silvas  saltusque  penetrantib 
rtissimum  quodque  animal  contra  mere,  pavida  el  inertia 
ipso  agminis  pellebantur,  sic   aoerrimi    Britannorum  is 

iam  pridem  ceciderunt,  reliquua  est  numerus  ignavorum 

3  metuontium.      quOfi  i|iiod  tandem  invenistis,  non  restiterunt, 

prehensi    sunt:    novissimai  extremus  met 

torpore  defi  m  in  his  vestigiis,  in  quibus  pulchram 

4  et  spectabilem    victoriam    ederetis.      transigite   cum 
ditionibus,    imponite   quinquaginta   annis   magnum  diem, 
adprobate  rci  publicae  numquam  exercitui  imputari  potuii 
aut  moras  belli  aut  causas  rebeUandL' 

35  Et  adloquente  adhuc  Agrioola  militum  ardor  eminel 
et  finem  orationis  ingens  alacritas  com  .  statimc 

id  anna  discuTsum.    instinctos  ruentisque  ita  disposuit,  ut 
peditum  auxilia,  quae  octo  milium  erant,  mediam  aciem  fir- 

4  ct  •  •  potior/  nt  transtulit  .\i 

mite  incolumitas  i  \  <j 

quoque  n>d</.  ruebant  E1  in  marg.  :  n 

ruerat  Urtkhs  16  ignavorum  demtium  K :  et  metnenthun  £■   im 

mmrg.j  tmdt  ign.  dementium  el  metuentium  '/' .  AB  18  • 

met  inn  "  : 

corpora  (odd.:    torjxir   Ruhr:    torpidam   / 

man  21  quadra 

putari  ET,  Put. :  impuUn  AB         93  beilaadi 
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marent,  equitum  tria  milia  cornibus  adfundereniur.  legiones 
pro  vallo  stetere,  ingens  victoriae  decus  citra  Romanum  san- 
guinem  bellandi,  et  auxiliura,  si  pellerentur.     Britannorum  3 
acies  in  speciem  simul  ac  terrorefn  editioribus  locis  constite- 

5  rat  ita,  ut  primum  agmen  in  aequo,ceteri  per  adclive  iugum 
conexi  velut  insurgerent;  media  campi  covinnarius  eques 
strepitu  ac  discursu  complebat.      turn   Agricola   superante  4 
hostium  multitudine  veritus,  ne  in  frontcm  simul  et  latera 
suorum  pugnaretur,  diductisordinibus,  quamquam  porrectior 

ic  acies  futura  erat  et  arcesscndas  plerique  legiones  admone- 
bant,  promptior  in  spem  et  firmus  adversis,  dimisso  equo 
nedes  ante  vexilla  constitit. 

Ac  primo  congressu  eminus  certabatur  ;    simulque   con-  36 
stantia,   simul  arte  Britanni  ingentibus  gladiis  et  brevibus 

15  caetris  missilia  nostrorum  vitare  vel  excutere,  atque  ipsi 
magnam  vim  telorum  superfundere,  donee  Agricola  quat- 
tuor  Batavorum  cohortis  ac  Tungrorum  duas  cohortatus  est, 
ut  rem  ad  mucrones  ac  manus  adducerent ;  quod  et  ipsis 
vetustate  militiae  exercitatum  et  hostibus   inhabile   [parva 

20  scuta   et    enormis  gladios   gerentibus] ;    nam    Britannorum 
gladii  sine  mucrone  complexum  armorum  et  in  arto  pugnam 
non    tolerabant.       igitur    ut    Batavi    miscere    ictus,    ferire  2 
umbonibus,  ora  fodere,  et  stratis  qui  in  aequo  adstiterant, 
erigere  in  collis  aciem  coepere,  ceterae  cohortes  aemulatione 

25  et  impetu  conisae  proximos  quosque  caedere :  ac  plerique 
semineces  aut  integri  festinatione  victoriae  relinquebantur. 

3  bellanti  RIuu.  5  agmen  in  aequo  Bekkcr  :  agminae  quoce- 

teri  E  (quosteter  E2  in  niarg.  :  agmine  quo  ccteri  TAB  6  conuexi 
codd.  :  connexi  Put.  :  velut  conexi  vel  convexi  [velut"  Kipperdey 
conuinnarius£T./  :  couinarius  B       et  eques  Rhcn.  8  in  Frohlich  : 

simul  in  codd.  latera]  altera  B  10  accersendas  E-  in  niarg. 

16  quattuor  E :  quatuor  T :  om.  AB  17   Batauorum  E-  in  niarg., 

TBA1  ^Uataeuorum  E,  Vat.  A)  19  uetustatenniliae  E  par- 

va ..  .  gerentibus  seel.  Wex  20  nam  .  .  .  tolerabant  seel.  Haase 

21   in  arto  Fr.  Medicis  :  in  aper to  codd.  23  fodere  Gcsner:  foedare 

codd.  stratis  Ernesti  :  tratis  EAB,  tractis  T  (tbede  recti  trates  vel 
traces  E2A  in  niarg.) 
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3  interim  equituitf  turmae,  ///  ivinnarii,  pedituni 
proelio  miscui  intu- 

liilius 

.:  ;  minimequi 
•.  cum  .i' 
impel!* 

equi,  ut  quemque  formido  tuleral 
irsabant 
37      Et   Britanni,  qui  adhu<  mi 

insederant  et  paucitatem  nostrorum  vacui  spernebant,  d< 

di  paulatim  el  circumire  terga  vincentium  coeperant, 
id  ipsum  vi  i  quattuor  equitum  tta 

belli  n  I  itibus  opposuisset,  quantoque  ferocius 

dcucunerant,  tanto  acrius  pulsos  in  fu  ita 

nsilium  Britannorum  in  i]  um,  trans\ 

pto  ducts  a  firontc  pugnantium  ai.  m  botthim 

im  patentibus  lot  ta- 

culum:  sequi,  vulnerare,  capere,  atque  eoedem  oblatis  aliis 
;  trucidare.     iam  hostium,  prout  cuique  ingeniun  tfcr- 

armatorum  paucioribu  [uidam  inernx 

ultra  mere  ac  se  morti  offerre.     passim  anna  el  ooipoti  et 
lacerj  artus  et  cruenta  humus ;  et  aliquando  etiam  victis  ira 

4  virtusque.     nam  postquam  silvis  adpropinquavenint, prin 

[uentium  incautos  collecti  et  locorum  gnari  circumvenie- 
bant     quod  ni  frequens  unique  Agricola  validas  et  e\j 
ihortis   indaginis   modo  et,   sicubi  artiora  erant,'  partem 

I   ut  «(A/.  Duciinliin :   ubi  i nim     Wex        couinnarii  I 

conuinn.  ./  4  aequa  nostris  iam  Aunaftil . 

ult  -..,./'    c  mm  codd. -.  equcstris  ei  A  tttlm 

(ll.r. 

matin   ><ctc     vide   <<>mm.     :  - i in   aut   St. 

acgrc  din  stantcs  Broti>>  :  alia  alii  o    < sxpertifl  E.  I  15   vc: 

18  oblatis  /  23   nam 

autr  prinn.-  ET:    nt<  t:i  nb,l<>  in   margin*   adposito   A  tin  aliter 

1  mnia'a;i  rant    :    item    />  :    nam   trttnsposuii  A\  iam    mutant 

ILiitcke  24  gnari  Dn»tkc  :   n.  :   ignWOt  I 'at.  26  post 

modi)  lacnnan:  nstruxisset  iuppltr*  voluit :   circum- 

dedisst  t  add.  11  Struck*    IVock.  /.  kl.  Phd.,  1913,  28 
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equitum  dimissis  equis,  simul  rariores  silvas  equitem  persul- 
tare  iussisset,  acceptum  aliquod  vulnusper  nimiaro  fiduciam 

foret.  ceterum  ubi  compositos  firnn's  ordinibus  sequi  rursus  5 
vidcre,  in  fugam  versi,  non  agminibus,  ut  priiis,  nee  alius 
5  alium  res  pec  tan  tes :  ran  et  vitabundi  in  vicem  longinqua 
atque  avia  petiere.  finis  sequendi  nox  et  satietas  fuit.  caesa  (> 
hostium  ad  decern  milia  :  nostrorum  trecenti  sexaginta  ceci- 
dcrc,  in  quis  Aulus  Atticus  praefectus  cohortis,  iuvenili 
ardore  et  ferocia  equi  hostibus  inlatus. 

io      Et  nox  quidem   gaudio  praedaque  laeta  victoribus  :    1  i  1  i   38 
tanni  palantes  mixto  virorum  mulierumquc  ploratu  trahere 
vulneratos,  vocare  integros,  deserere  domos    ac  per    iram 
ultro  incendere,  eligefe  latebras  et  statim  relinquere  ;  miscere 
in  vicem  consilia  aliqua,   dein   separare  ;  aliquando  frangi 

15  aspectu  pignorum  suorum,  saepius  concitari.     satisque  con-  2 
stabat  saevisse  quosdam  in  coniuges  ac  liberos,  tamquam 
misererentur.     proximus  dies  faciem  victoriae  latius  aperuit : 
vastum  ubique  silentium,  secreti  colles,  fumantia  procul  tecta, 
nemo  exploratoribus  obvius.     quibus  in  omnem  partem  d\-.  3 

20  missis,  ubi  incerta  fugae  vestigia  neque  usquam  conglobari 
hostis  compertum  (et  exacta  iam  aestate  spargi  .bellum  ne- 
quibat),  in  finis  Borestomm  exercitum  deducit.     ibi  acceptis  4 
obsidibus,  praefecto  classis  circumvehi  Britanniam  praecipit. 
datae  ad  id  vires,  et  praecesserat  terror,    ipse  peditem  atque 

25  equites  lento  itinere,  quo  novarum  gentium  animi  ipsa  trans- 
itus  mora  terrerentur,  in  hibernis  locavit.     et  simul  classis  5 
secunda  tempestate  ac  fama  Trucculensem  portum  tenuit, 
unde  proximo  Britanniae  latere  praelecto  omni  redierat. 

1  equitem  persultare  Rhen.  :  equite  persultari  ETA  :  equites  per- 
lustrari  B  :  equitem  perlustrare  Urlichs  :  perscrutari  Cornelissen,  pro- 
bante  Halm  4  versi  E,  Put.  :  uersis  AB  5  sed  rari  Bipontini 

10  Britanni  (tt-is  ET,  Put.  :  Britannique^4i5  11  mixto  ET :  mix- 
toque  AB  plorato  E  12  notare  T  14  aliqua  srcl.  Classen, 
IVolfflm  18  secreti]  deserti  Ernest/  22  Horestorum  Put.  re- 
ducit  E2  in  margine  24  pedites  out  equitem  Gudeman  27  truc- 
culensem ETA  :  trutulensem  E2  in  ntarg.  :  Trutu  A'"  :  trutulens  est  B 
28  proximo  anno  Madvig  rediret  (vel  reditura  erat  idem  prelecta 
E  :  prelecto  TA'"  :  lecto  E~  in  marg.t  AB         omnis  E 
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39  Hum   rerumcursu  rn  nulla  verborum  i 

\« «  pit     inerai 

rmania  triumphum,  emptii 
[uorum  habitus  et  crinis  in  capdvorum  speciem  5 
formarentui  :  .it  nui  tol  mill- 

3  l)iis  hostiui  >rari.     i«l  me 

idolosum,  pri  van"  hominis  nomen  supra  prii  ttolli: 

frustra  studia  fori  e!  civilium  artium  de«  us  in  silentiui 
iriam   air. 
rimulari,  ducu  boni  imperatoriam  virtuten 

4  talibua  curis  exercitus,quodqu  tationis  indicium 

optimum  in   praesentia  statuit 
rej  dium,  donee  impetus   fama 

Ian.  nam    ctiam    tuni     A  iniam    ol 

tiin 

40  [gitur  triumphalia  ornamenta  et  inli 

et  quidquid  pro  triumpho  datur,  multo  verborum  hoi* 
cumulata,  decerni  in  senatu  iubet  addique  insuper  opinio 
mm,  Syriam  provinciam  racuara  turn  30 

:  morte  Atili  Rufi  consularis  et  maioribi 

re  pterique  libertura  ex  secretioribus  ministeriis  mi-sum 
Agricolam  codicillos,  quibus   ei   Syria  dabatur,  tulii 
cum  eo  praecepto  ut,  si    in   Britannia  foi  rentar; 

eumque  libertum  in  ipso  fireto  < teeani  obvium  Agricolae, 
appellato  quidem  eo  ad  Domitianum  renw  im 

ingenio  principis  fictum  a<-  compositun 
3  tradiderat  interii  trisuo  provinciam  quietam 

2  auctum  '  :  ut  crat 

Domitiano  morts  ;//    mmrgitu  1.1        t    Domitiano  mor                   i  ut 

Domitianus  era!  B  5 

crinis  codd.                 /'»/.  8  principem  ETm  ut  com.  Xi/>/>. :  prin 

io  •  trat  Wex               i- 

quoq  13  ]••                                              '4  ' 

citu                         Vtilti    ET:  Atili  .  /                                              imtmi 

.  //>  nnia  Put.  \ 

Britanni.r  Halm 
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tutamque.  a<  n<  notabilis  celebritate  el  frequentia  occur- 
rentium  introitus  esset,  vitato  amicorum  officio  noctu  in 
urbem,  noctu  in  Palatium,  ita  u!  praeceptum  erat,  venitj 
ptnsque  brevi  osculo  et  nullo  sermone  turbae  servien- 
5  ti  11 1 11  inmixtus  est.  ceterum  uti  militare  nomen,  gravi  \ 
inter  otiosos,  aliis  virtutibus  temperaret,  tranquillitatem 
atque  otium  penitus  hausit,  cultu  modicus,  sermone  facilis, 
lino  aut  altero  amicorum  comitatus,  adeo  ut  plerique,  qui  bus 
magnos  viros  per  ambitionem  aestimare  mos  est,  viso  aspecto- 

io  que  Agricola  quaererent  famam,  pauci  interpretarentur. 

Crebro  per  eos  dies  apud  Domitianum  absens  accusatus,  41 
absens  absolutus  est.     causa  periculi  non  crimen  ullum  aut 
querela  laesi  cuiusquam,  sed  infensus  virtutibus  princeps  et 
gloria  viri  ac  pessimum  inimicorum  genus,  laudantes.     et  ea  2 

15  insecuta  sunt  rei  publicae  tempora,  quae  sileri  Agricolam 
non  sinerent :  tot  exercitus  in  Moesia  Daciaque  et  Germania 
et  Pannonia  temeritate  aut  per  ignaviam  ducum  amissi,  tot 
militares  viri  cum  tot  cohortibus  expugnati  et  capti  ;  nee  iam 
de  limite  imperii  et  ripa,  sed  de  hibernis  legionum  et  posses- 

2c  sione  dubitatum.     ita    cum  damna  damnis  continuarentur  3 
atque  omnis  annus  funeribus  et  cladibus  insigniretur,  posce- 
batur  ore  vulgi  dux  Agricola,  comparantibus  cunctis  vigorem, 
constantiam    et    expertum    bellis    animum    cum    inertia    et 
formidine  aliorum.     quibus   sermonibus  satis   constat  Do-  4 

35  mitiani  quoque  auris  verberatas,  dum  optimus  quisque 
libertorum  amore  et  fide,  pessimi  malignitate  et  livore  pro- 
num  deterioribus  principem  extimulabant.  sic  Agricola 
simul  suis  virtutibus,  simul  vitiis  aliorum  in  ipsam  gloriam 
praeceps  agebatur. 

4  turbae  om.  B  7  hausit  Wex  :  auxit  codd.  16  Moesia 

E:  Mesia  T  :  Misia  AB         18  totis£T:  tot  E in  marg.,  A B         19 
possessionum  B  23  et  ante  constautiam  add.  B  inertiae  et 

formidini  in  marg.  EA  24   eorum  codd.  :  aliorum  edd.  Bipontini  : 

ceterorum  Grotius  :  lacunam  notavit  Bach,   et  quibus  exercitus  com- 
mitti  solerent  supplcvit  Halm  27   deterioribus  principem  om.  7 

28  in  ipsam  gloriam    ipsa  gloria  Madvig 
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42  im  annus,  quo  proconsulatum  Afi 

nsilium  d 
net   Domitiano  cxcmplum.  re  quidam  cogitationum 

principia  periti,  qui  iturusne  esset  in  provinciam  ultro/. 

j  colam  interrogarent     ac  primo  occultiua  quietem  <t  otium  5 
laudare,  mox  operam  suaui  in  adprobanda  1 
postremo  non  iamob»  uri  Buadentes  simul  ten 

3  traxere   ad    Domitianum.     qui  paratus  simulation»,  in  .<<1 
ntiam  compositus,  el  audiil 
adnuisset,  agi  lib  rubuit  beneficii  10 

invidia.     salarium  tamen  proconsulare  solitum   offerri   et 
quibusdam  a  Be  ipso  colae  non  dedit,  n\ 

onensusnon  petitum,  1  ientia,  ne  quod  vetuerat 

a  videreturemisse.     proprium  humani  ii 
laeseris:  Domitiani  veto  natura  praeceps  in  foam,  el 
obscurior,  eo  inrevocabilior,  moderatione  tamen  pnidenl 
queAgricolae  leniebatur,  quia  non  contumacia  neque  inani 

.  iactatione  libertatia  famam  fatumque  proi  int, 

quibua  moris  est  inlicita  mirari,  posse  etiam  sub  mails  prin- 
cipibua  magnosviros  sequiumque  ac  modestiam,  si  jo 

industri  *  adsint,  eo  laudi  pierique 

per  abrupta,  sc-d  in  nullum  rei    publicae  usum  nisi  ambi- 
tiosa  morte  inclaruerunt 

43  Finis  vitae  eiua  nobis  luctuosus,  amicis  tristis,  extnu 
etiam  ignotisque  non  sine  cura  fuit     vulgus  quoque  et  b 
aliud  agens  populus  et  «  I  domum  et  i)er  feca 

1   Asiae  < t  Aphricae  B  \  tain  codd.  obscuris 

E        8  rimulationis  m  m  r.  T        o  andmt  T         10 

amnuisct  £  n   proconsul  i  '■  la 

BUterit:  <■  on  i  neripatrii  Timcertum:  proconsulari  .1/1      procoaanli 

llari  Momma**  19  m<  U  mirari  T  21  corum 

laudes  qui  Wax  Halm       plcri- 

qilC  qui  J.  Miillrr  I  Icumaun.  f>ost  usum 

enisi  Until  in» 

nullum  rci   |)iiblicae    Mm 
ti II 11111   rci   post  EAB\  nullum   1  c  p  in  »:  Hum 

mai-g.  nullum    reipublii 
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et  circulos  locuti  sunt;  nee  quisquam  audita  morte  Agri- 
colae  aut  laetatus  est  aut  statim  oblitus.  augebat  miseratio-  a 
nem  constans  rumor  veneno  interceptum  :  nobis  nihil  com- 
perti,  ut  adfirmare  ausim.  ceterum  per  omnem  valetudinem 
5  eius  crebrius  quam  ex  more  principatus  per  nuntios  visentis 
et  libertorum  primi  et  medicorum  intimi  venere,  sive  cura 
illud  sive  inquisitio  erat.  supremo  quidem  die  momenta  3 
ipsa  deficientis  per  dispositos  cursores  nuntiata  constabat, 
nullo  credente  sic  adcelerari  quae  tristis  audiret.     speciem 

10  tamen  doloris  animi  vultu  prae  se  tulit,  securus  iam  odii 
et  qui  facilius  dissimularet  gaudium  quam  metum.    satis  con-  4 
stabat  lecto  testamento  Agricolae,  quo  coheredem  optimae 
uxori  et  piissimae  filiae  Domitianum  scripsit,  laetatum  eum 
velut  honore  iudicioque.     tarn  caeca  et  corrupta  mens  adsi- 

15  duis  adulationibus  erat,  ut  nesciret  a  bono  patre  non  scribi 
heredem  nisi  malum  principem. 

Natus  erat  Agricola  Gaio  Caesare  tertium  consule  idibus  44 
Iuniis  :  excessit  quarto  et  quinquagesimo  anno,  decimum 
kalendas  Septembris  Collega  PrisczVzoque  consulibus.    quod  2 

20  si  habitum  quoque  eius  posteri    noscere  velint,  decentior 
quam    sublimior  fuit  ;   nihil  impetus   in  vultu  :  gratia  oris 
supererat.     bonum  virum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter. 
et  ipse  quidem,  quamquam  medio  in  spatio  integrae  aetatis  3 
ereptus,  quantum  ad  gloriam,  longissimum  aevum  peregit. 

25  quippe  et  vera  bona,  quae  in  virtutibus  sita  sunt,  impleverat, 
et  consulari  actriumphalibus  ornamentis  praedito  quid  aliud 
adstruere  fortuna  poterat  ?      opibus  nimiis  non  gaudebat,  -; 

2  oblitus  Murehis  :  oblitus  est  codd.  :   oblitus  .  et  Wex  3  inter- 

ceptum T         nobis  nihil  comperti  0111.   T  4  ante  adfirmare  add. 

quod  Acidalius  (quod  firmare  Henrichsen),  quudve  '  vcl  aut  quod) 
Ritter,  nee  Ernesti.  ut  Wex  (ut  post  adf.  Halm)  8  dispositos  om. 

T  constabat  ET,  Rhen.  :  constabant  AB  10  animi  vultu 

Baehrens  :  animo  uultuqne  codd.  :  habitu  vultuque  Ernesti  :  nimii  vult u 
Stuart  17  tertium  Ursinus  :  ter  codd.  :  iterum  Nippcrdcy  18  quarto 
Petavius:  sexto  codd.  :  qui n to  Nipper dey        6ec\mo  AB  19   Prisco 

codd.  21   impetus  ETA  :   metus  in  mars;.  ETA  :  metus  ct  impetus 

B  27   opibus  .  .  .  contigerant  post  peregit  transposuit  Gudeman 
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[non  |  o  '•     filia  atqu<  superstiti- 

ous potest  videri  etiam  beatus  incolumi   i 

adfinitatibus  el  amicitiis  future  effu  tarn 

•  d  non  lieu  it  dura  re  in 

principem  Traianum  ^  5 

nostras  auris  ominabal  tinatae  moms  grande 

( iu in  tulit  <  .  11  u m  illud  tempus,  quo  I  tomitiani 
non  lam  pet  intervall  amenta  temporum, 

tinuo  et  velut  uno  ICtU  XK  m  publicum  exhausit. 
45       Non    rid  mi    curiam    et    <  lausuin  |] 

nilarium  •  tot  nobilis 

Mmarum  feminarum   exilia   et   fugas.     una  adhuc  victoria 

Cams  Mettius  censebatur,  et  intra  Albanam  ntentia 

v   Messalini  strepebat,  bius  iam  him  reus  erat: 

mo\  nostrae  duxerc-  Helvidium  in  carcerem   manus;   i* 

Mauri»  i  Rusticique   visus  foedavii \  nos  innocenti  sanguine 

rfudit     Nero  tamen  subtnurit  oculos  >uos  ius>it- 

qm  .   non  spectavit:   prac-cipua  mi!)   1  >omitiano   nii- 

rianim   pars    erat    vide  <  i,    CUm    suspiria   nostra 

subscriberentur,  cum   denotandis   tot  bominum  palloribus  ..•» 

suffices  ille  vultus  et  rubor,  quo  se  contra  pudorem 
muniebat 
Tu  veto  fell  a,  non  vitae  tantum  claritatc,  sed 

i   ita  distiiixt  /\  iperstitibus  AF>  r.ctione  ET  non 

ETAB:  om.EAinn  iperstitibus/w/fama  : 

tu.  i/ amicitiis  2  'is  E         4  sicuti  durare 

ion   licuit  Duh!:  sicut   iuv;  -n  contigit 

:it:  hanc  .  .  .  lucem  Addalms:  ha. 

5  quod    quoiJam  B/'fiOtt/itli :   quondam  Ritttr:  quod  - 

9  trelut 
aisutn  B  13  ttlUS 

ETz  charus  mums    Mettius^     ./ 

14    Bebiua  i  I  im  ET  ./  iam 

turn  A  :  turn  B  10  Haurici  Rusticique  uisus  odd  :  h 

I hutuhsiii  ;  pu 

Mauricum    (Mauricium   A     Rusticun 

( /it  tm 
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etiam  opportunitate  mortis,  ut  perhibent  qui  interfuere 
novissimis  sermonibus  tuis,  constans   et  libens  fatum  ex- 

cepisti,  tamquam  pro  virili  portione  innocentiam  principi 
donares.  sed  mihi  filiaeque  cius  praeter  acerbitatem  parentis  4. 
5  erepti  auget  maestitiam,  quod  adsidere  valetudini,  fovere 
deficientem,  satiari  vultu  complexuque  non  contigit.  ex-  5 
cepissemus  certe  mandata  vocesquc,  quas  penitus  animo 
figeremus.  noster  hie  dolor,  nostrum  vulnus,  nobis  tam 
longae  absentiae  condicione.  ante  quadriennium  amissus  est. 

10  omnia  sine  dubio,  optime  parentum,  adsidente  amantissima  6 
uxore  superfuere  honori  tuo  :    paucioribus   tamen  laerimis 
comploratus  es,  et  novissima  in  luce  desideravere  aliquid 
oculi  tui. 

Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus,  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  46 

15  non  cum    corpore    extinguuntur    magnae    animae,    placide 
quiescas,    nosque    domum    tuam    ab   infirmo    desiderio  et 
muliebribus  lamentis  ad  contemplationem  virtutum  tuarum 
voces,  quas  neque  lugeri  neque  plangi  fas  est.     admiratione  2 
te   potius    et  immortalibus  laudibus    et,  si    natura  suppe- 

20  ditet,  similitudine  colamus  :  is  verus  honos,  ea  coniunctis- 
simi  cuiusque  pietas.      id    filiae  quoque   uxorique  praece-  3 
perim,  sic  patris,  sic  mariti  memoriam  venerari,  ut  omnia 
facta  dictaque  eius  secum  revolvant.  formamque  ac  figuram 
animi  magis  quam  corporis  complectantur,  non  quia  inter- 

25  cedendum  putem  imaginibus  quae  marmore  aut  aere  fingun- 

1   perhibent  Put.  :  perhiberent codd.  interfuere  E T,  -unt  AB 

6  contingit  T  excepissemus  Acidalius.  Pichena  :  excepissem  codd. 
8  plngeremus  ET  in  ma  rgiue,  A1  tam  TA  :  turn  (a.  superscr.)  E  :  turn 
A1'1  9  longae  T:  longe  (a superscr.)  E  :  longa  (e  superscr.)  A  : 

nostrae  B  est]  es  Rhen.  11  lamen  AB  :  turn  E  12  compositus 
in  marg.  EA  16  nosque  et  Urlichs  19  te  superscr.  E       et  (te 

Lips.}  immortalibus  Acidalius  :  temporalibus  (temporibus  E  in  marg.') 
ct  ET:  temporalibus  A  {obelo  in  marg.  adposito),  B  20  simili- 

tudine Grotius:  militum  ETA:  multum  B:  aemulatu  Heinsius  : 
imitando  Pichena  colamus  Mwetus  :  decoramus  codd.t  nisi  quod 

fortasse  -emus  T:  decoremus  Ursinus ■:  te  colamus  Gudeman  honor 
E  23  formamque  7",  Muretusl  famamque  EAB 
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tor,    ed,  Ut  VllltUS  hominum    it;i  simulacra  vultus  iml 
mortalia   sunt,  forma  i:  «jiiam  ten.  re  ct   ex|»ri- 

niin  per  ftlienam   materiam   1 1 
4  moribua  |  [uidquid  i  >li  unavitnus,  quidquid 

imrati  ramus,  i  snsurumque  est  in  urimu  hominum  5 

in  leternitate  temporum,  fama  rerum  1  nam  nmltoi  reterum 
vrlut  inglorios  el  ignobilis  obiivio  obruit:  Agricola  pnstcri- 

tati  narratus  el  traditus  SU]  tit. 

6   in  lama  Huhn  ruit   llntif't:   obrint  Con 

.   1  .     .  .    , 

:!tf>i,  ,,l 
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Niitnen  capita  ct  sectiones  indicant 


Africa  42.  i 

Agricola,   Cn.   Iulius  3.  3  ;   4.  1  ; 

5.  2  ;   7.  2,  3,  5  ;  8.  1,  3  ;  9.  2  ; 

18.  1,3,6,  7;  22.  2,  4;  24.  3; 

25.  1  ;  2(5.  2  ;  29.  1  ;  33.  1  ;  35. 

1,  4;  36.  1  ;  37.  1,4;  39.  1,  4; 

40.  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  41.  2.  3,  4  ;  42. 

1  bis,  3,  4 ;  43.  1 ;  45.  1,  3 ;  46.  4 
Albana  arx  45.  1 
Aquitania  9.  1 

Arulenus  Rusticus  2.  1  ;  45.  1 
Asia  6.  2  ;  42.  1 
Atilius  Rufus  40.  1 
Atticus,  A.  37.  6 
Augustus  (Caesar),  divus  13.  3 

Baebius,  v.  Massa 

Batavi  36.  1,  2 

Bodotria  23.  2  ;  25.  1,  3 

Bolanus,  v.  Vettius 

Boresti  38.  3 

Boudicca  16.  1 

Brigantes  17.  2  ;  31.  5 

Britanni   11.   5;  13.  1;  15.   1,  4, 

6  ;  21.  2  ;  25.  2  ;  26.  3  ;  27.  3  ; 
28.3;  29.  2,  3;  32.  1,  4;  34. 
1  ;  35.  3  ;  36.  r  ;  37.  1,  2  ;  38. 1 

Britannia  5.  1,3;  8.  1,  2  ;  9.  6,  7  ; 
10.  1,2,3,  5;  11.  1;  12.  3,6, 

7  ;  13.  2,  3,  4;  14.  1;  16.  2,  6; 
17.  1  ;  18.  1,  4  ;  20.  3  ;  23.  1  ; 
24.  1,  2,3  ;  27.  1  ;  28.  1,  4  ;  30. 
1,  3,  4  ;  31.  2  ;  33.  2,  3  ;  38.  4, 
5 ;  39.  4  ;  40.  2 


Caesar,  v.  Augustus,  Claudius, 
DomitianuSjGalba,  Iulius,  Nero, 
Otho,  Tiberius.  Traianus,  Ves- 
pasianus 

Caesar,  Gaius  Caligula")  4.  1 ;  13. 
4  ;  44.  1 

Caledonia  10.  4  ;  11.  2  ;  25.  3  ;  27. 
1  ;  31.  5 

Calgacus  29.  4 

Carus,  v.  Mettius 

Cerialis,  Petilius  8.  2  ;  17.  2 

Civica  (Cerialis)  42.  1 

Claudius  (Caesar),  divus  13.  5 

Clota  23.  2 

Cogidumnus  14.  2 

Collega  (Pompeius)  44.  1 

Dacia  41.  2 
Didius  Gallus  14.  3 
Domitia  Decidiana  6.  1 
Domitianus  (Caesar,  7.  4  ;  39.  1  ; 

40.  2  ;  41.  1,  4  ;  42.  1,  2,  4  ;  43. 

4  ;  44.  5  ;  45.  2 

Fabius,  v.  Rusticus 
Foroiuliensium  colonia  4.  1 
Frisii  28.  4 
Frontinus,  Iulius  17.  3 

Gaius,  v.  Caesar 

Galba  (Caesar)  6.  5 

Galli  11.  2,  3,  5  ;  21.  2;  32.  1,  4 

Gallia  10.  2  ;  11.  2 
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Gallicum,  v. 
GaUus,  v    I'idius 

I 
Julius   I.   i 

Helvidius  Pi 
Hch 

H  I  1 .  a 

:  I 

Hbpania  l"  _'t.  i 

Intimilium  7.    i 

Iuli. i.  ;■.  Procilla 

Iulius.    f.  Frontinua, 

I  til  ius  |  Caesar  ,  dtVUS  18.  9  j    15. 

I 
Liguria 

I.ivius     V.     1<».  3 

Gallicum 24.  i  ;  piKrum  io.  6 
ius  A5.  i 

Massilia  4.  3 

Maurieus  (Iunius    16.  1 
Maximus.  v.  Trcbellius 

nuiN      Valerius    Catullus) 

Ifettius  Cai 
Moesia  II.  9 
Mora  It.  4  !  Is-  I 

,mis    Liciniua    7.  j 

!    I 
Nerva  Caesar  3    1 

7  :    12.  6  : 
Orcades  10 
Ord"\  i.  es  18.  _'.  3 

Ostorius  Scapula  1  t    1 
Otlio    Ca< 


11.  a 

Paul  1 :  ..  I  J    11    4  ; 

niua,  t».  Turpiliai 

Plautius,  A.   I  I.    1 

I 

I 
■ 

• 

Rutilius    P.,  Rul 

Salvias,  1 .  I  itsanus 

Scaur  1.3 

Si  Ian  us,  M.  L  1 
Silnres  1 1 
: 

Paulinus 

Tacitus  dc  se  ipso  loquitur  *.».  7 

Tanau- 

Thrasea  Paetu-  ! 

Thule  10.  6 

Tihcrii: 
Titianus,  Salvi 

Traianus,   Nerva    O 
»».  5 

Trebelltus  Maximus  16 
Trucculensis  port  us  .".- 
Tungri 

I  urpilianus.  Pctronius  16.  3 

:  :   81  4 

Veranius    Q.    1 1.  3 

tsianus    Caesar),  dhrua  7.  3 

'.».   1  :    18.  5;    17.   1 
Vettius  Bo'anus  B 


NOTES 

CHAPTER  I 

§  1.  antiquitus  usitatum,  'a  custom  of  the  past '.  The  use  of 
a  past  participle  or  adjective,  in  apposition  to  the  object  or  subject, 
instead  of  a  relative  clause,  is  frequent  in  Tacitus.  On  Roman 
biography,  see  hit  rod.,  p.  xxii,  and  on  the  argument  of  cc.  1-3, 
ibid.,  p.  xxi. 

quamquam  ineuriosa  suorum  :  the  analogy  of  Vetera  extolli- 
mus,  recent  item  incuriosi  in  A.  2.  88,  4,  where  the  reference  is  to 
Arminius,  suggests  that  suorum  here  is  neuter,  though  elsewhere 
Tacitus  uses  the  substantival  sua  only  in  the  accusative.  Quam- 
quam is  very  rarely  used  in  classical  prose,  but  often  by  Tacitus, 
with  an  adj.  or  part,  without  a  finite  verb:  cp.  c.  16,  2  ;  22,  1. 

aetas :  personified,  as  yeved  often  is. 

virtus,  instance  of  merit  in  an  individual. 

vieit  ac  supergressa  est,  '  has  overcome  and  surmounted '. 
The  latter  verb  is  post-Augustan.  On  the  frequent  accumulation 
of  virtual  synonyms  in  this  work,  see  hitrod.,  p.  lxxv. 

ignorantiam  recti  et  invidiam,  '  blindness  to  rectitude  and 
jealousy'.  The  use  of  the  singular  vitium  implies  that  these  are 
two  aspects  of  one  vice,  related  as  cause  and  effect.  The  common 
sort  cannot  understand  an  exalted  character,  and  hate  its  eminence. 
Ignorantia  (cp.  c.  32,  3)  is  very  rare  in  classical  prose. 

§  2.  memoratu  :  a  rare  supine,  occasionally  used  by  Tacitus  and 
Livy. 

pronum  magisque  in  aperto,  'easy  and  with  a  freer  field', 
metaphors  virtually  synonymous,  and  taken  from  a  favourable 
course,  in  opposition  to  what  is  arduum  and  impeditum ,  '  uphill 
and  full  of  obstacles'.     Cp.  c.  33,  4. 

celeberrimus  =  clarissimus,  chiefly  a  poetical  and  post-Augustan 
use.  The  sense  is  as  if  he  had  written  ita  scribere  pronum  erat, 
nam  celeberrimus  quisque,  &c. 

sine  gratia  aut  ambitione,  '  without  partiality  or  self-seeking  '. 
An  author  might  falsify  history  to  please  friends  or  to  gain  some 
object.  Cp.  the  contrast  in  A.  6.  46,  4,  non  perinde  curae  gratia 
praeseniium  quam  in  posteros  ambitio. 

bonae  .  .  .  conscientiae,  '  consciousness  of  well-doing',  i.e.  of 
having  fulfilled  the  historian's  duty  ne  virtutes  sileantur  (A.  3.  65, 
1).  Such  expressions  as  bona  or  mala  conscientia,  in  which  the 
adjective  has  the  force  of  an  objective  genitive,  approach  nearly  to 
the  modern  '  conscience  ' :  cp.  Sen.  Ep.  43,  5,  bona  conscientia  tur- 
bam  advocat,  mala  etiam  in  solitud,tie  anxia  at  que  sollicita  est. 
For  pretium  in  the  (originally  poetical )  sense  of  praemium,  cp.  c.  12, 
6,  &c. 
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l.     In   the  following 

that    they 

thai  they  did  I 

U  it  that  they  liad 
( laim  «>n  the  appro  iati< 
Butillo :  P.  Rutilia 

ind  Velleiua 

jury  for  all  rtion  in  the  provini  i 

.ii  be  afforded  to  the  provirn 

as  ot  the  i  I 

exile  to  the  proi 

I  Smyrna,  whi< 
His  fortitude  in  adversit) 

iro  :  M.  Aemilius  s<  auras,  cos.  115  B.C  and  107, « 
and  many  years prin  •  'he  aristo 

but  an  enemy  at  Rutilius  «d  in  very 

rms  by  (  icero  and  by  Sallusl 
iphy  is  mentioned  bj  .  but  no  l< 

1  121.      It  ;  L  Max.  4.  4,    II,  and 

mentioned  by  rimy.  .V.  //.  $3.  1.  21. 

oitra  l'uiem.  'beneath   credibility',  i.e.  'unworthy  of 
A  contrast  mthjldmaam  is  rx  tended     Citra  is  d 

nearly  equivalent  1  intilian,  and  tin 

Pliny,  &c,  and  by  Tacitus  in  his  minor  works  only.    I 
and  the  English  idiom  'beyond  belief. 

aut  obtrectationi.  'or  matter  of  censure ',  as  contrary  to 

adeo.  &C.|  '  so  truly  does  the  age  most  fruitful  in  excellent- 

preciatc  it.'     Cp.  the  sentiment  in  //.  3.  51,  3,  and  simplex 
rtutibus  asttiquitas  (Sen.  Cons,  ad 
nunc,  'in  these  times',  of  t!  l)  as 

1  the  past  {apudpn 
narraturo,  ac,  'when  about  to  relate  the  life  of  a  man  who 
I  ',  one  removed  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  present 
icp.  A.  4.  35,  2),  in  contrast  to  the   examples  of  men    who   wrote 
their  own  lives,  and  published  them  in  their  lifetime. 

v.  nia  opus  fuit.  '   I   must  crave  indul  -  nient  criticism, 

for  the  choice  o!  an  unpopular  subject  (see  below  1.  The  perf.  fuit 
is  better  taken  as  referring,  like  the  epistolary  past,  to  the  time  of 
writing  (cp.  ./.4.  5.  bperstguiincertumfuit\  3.65,  I  exscqui  haud 

n  as  implying  that  the  first  c: 
petitio.    Futtit.  though  an  easy  <  mendation  (merely  supposing  the 
loss  of  a  stroke  in  the  MSS.\  is  not  requ 

quam  non  petissem  incusaturus.      The  reading  and  punctua- 
tion here  have  been  much  discussed.     Incusaturus  must  an--. 
n  trratuto,  which  is  antithetical  as  implying  eulogy,  and  must  mean 
si  incusaturus fuisstm.    Logic  requires  a  stop  after  incus iturus,  for 


CHAPTERS  I,  §  3— II,  §  I  41 

the  following  words  give  the  reason  for  the  preceding  statement  ; 
and  there  is  an  obvious  balance  between  this  and  the  previous 
sentence.  With  this  punctuation,  the  natural  object  of  incusalnrus 
is  that  o{  narration  {vitam  defuncti hominis)  :  cp.  Pliny,  Ep.  7.  31, 
6  (a.  d.  107)  cum  pierique  hactenus  dcfunctorum  meminerint  ut 
querantur.  But  taken  absolutely,  the  participle  gives  an  excellent 
sense  :  '  had  invective  been  my  purpose '.  The  sentiment  is 
general  :  obtrectatio  et  livor  fironis  auribus  accipiuntur  {II.  1.  1,3). 
With  the  punctuation  here  given,  Valmaggi  would  take  venia  to 
mean  pardon  for  the  delay  in  writing  the  eulogy,  which  Tacitus 
would  not  have  had  to  ask  under  Domitian  {tarn  saeva,  &c),  had 
he  been  about  to  play  the  accuser  {Riv.  di  JiloL,  1918,  p.  216  ff.). 
This  interpretation  is  not  commended  either  by  the  Latin  or  by 
the  context. 

The  MSS.  punctuation  gives  a  feeble  sense  and  cannot  stand  in 
face  of  the  facts,  (1)  that  Tacitus  has  already  been  attacking  the 
times,  and  (2)  that  an  invective  against  Domitian's  times  follows  in 
the  next  chapter  and  elsewhere.  The  punctuation  of  the  MSS.  is 
often  unintelligent.  The  emendations  with  ni  do  not  give  a  satis- 
factory meaning  in  connexion  with  the  immediate  context. 

tarn  saeva,  &c,  sc.  sunt:  the  present  age  is  still  hostile  to  merit 
(cp.  §  1,  nunc  above,  and  preceding  note).  For  tarn  so  used  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  with  the  force  of  adeo,  cp.  Juv.  13,  75,  tarn 
facile  tet  pronum  est,  and  Plin.  Ep.  5.  20,  4  tarn  longas  .  .  .  periodos 
contorquent.  That  the  praise  of  others  excites  jealousy  and  hate  is 
a  commonplace  with  writers  of  panegyric. 

CHAPTER  II 

§  1.  Legimus  (probably  present),  '  it  stands  on  written  record  ' 
that  to  praise  a  dead  man  has  been  a  capital  offence.  The 
record  would  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  acta  senatus,  possibly  also 
in  the  acta  populi,  but  in  these  Domitian  sometimes  suppressed 
mention  of  trials  (Dio,  67.  11,  3).  It  has  been  thought  strange  that 
Tacitus  should  refer  to  a  written  authority  for  events  so  notorious 
and  recent,  hence  such  emendations  as  exegimus,  egimus,  &c.  (with 
tempord).  It  is  not,  however,  the  fact  that  these  men  were  executed, 
but  the  definite  and  formal  charge  against  them  that  he  thus  desires 
to  place  beyond  question. 

Aruleno  Rustico  :  a  Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  as  tribune  at 
the  time  of  Thrasea's  trial,  and  as  offering  to  exercise  his  intercessio 
(A.  16.  26,  6),  also  as  praetor  in  a.d.  69.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  or  after  A.D.  93,  for  having  in  his  biography  called  Thrasea 
sanctus  (Upos,  Dio,  67.  13,  2) :  cp.  Suet.  Dom.  10,  who  erroneously 
makes  him  also  the  biographer  of  Helvidius  {quod  .  .  .  laudes 
edidisset,  appellassetque  eos  sanctissimos  viros).  For  the  dative  of 
agent,  cp.  c.  10,  1. 

Paetus  Thrasea :  the  great  leader  of  the  Stoic  Opposition  under 
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m  in  \.  i 

I,  ii.  ///// 

>  Seneoiom  : 
with  him   in  b 
wan 

.  ife  ol  1  [eh  idiua  |  Plin  .  ' 
.  mIius.  the  elder,  son-in 

when   th- 

<  .alb, i  and   in  i    iii   \.  I».  70  J/.  4 

ncnt  .u  tint  time  in  tli<  put 

death  by  Vespasian,  perhap  ;  iSuet.  / 

1  •■ 
saevitum:  This  f.ut  would  in  the 

triumviri»  :    -.  .    .   -  Hi  I  I   U  ,      'I    1 

section   <»t   the  minor   magistrate 

erintended   the   infliction   "f   capital    pumshmen  ,:.uty 

jjned  to  them  ild  appear  from  ./.  4.  35,  5  to  1 

.  and    its   I  WHO 

supennteni  eems  a  mark  oi  in 

in  comitio  ac  foro.     The  comitium  n  north- 

•  ad  of  the  Forum  adjoining  the  Senate-house  and  separated 
by  the  Rostra  from  the  Forum.     It  was  ti  •  the 

old  Comitia  Curiata  and  the  ancient  place  for  trials  and  punish- 
men'  :    IM;n.  A/.  4.  11.  !  or  the  burning 

.  iv.  40.  29.  14».     The  additioi 
1  arbor  in  foro  ipso  ac  comitio  Rot  Plin.  N.  //.  1 5 

-  the  public  character  of  the  place  <  hosen. 
§  2.  libertatem.  freedom  of  judgement 

con8cientiam,  '  the  moral  1  on»  lousness  of  mankind  ',  not  merely 
their  km.  :  remembrance  (momoria).    A  similar  jw 

n  ./.  4.  35,  6  praesenti  fotentia 
ctiiim  sequentis  aevi  memoriam.     There,  however.  Tacitus  is 
rring  to  the  preservation  of  such  books  in  spite  of  cau- 

tions:  here  he  is  expre-  itility  of  the  attem; 

the  free  moral  judgement  of  men. 

arbitrabantur.     The   subject    (Doinitian    and  his   advisers)  is 
supplied  from  • 

expulsis  :  aoristic  abl.  abs..  adding  another  fact  (cp.  C.  14,  3,  4  : 
22.    \  \   2  .      An  ex;  •    philosophers   by    Domitian. 

attes  \n\  by  Su<  .   10)  and 

Die  with  the  execution  of  Arulcnus  Rusticus  (sc 

and   i>  stated   by    Pliny   <  /: f>    3.   II,  2     to  have  taken   place  in 
praetorship,  which  i>  placed  in  \.t>.  93.  Tin  I  in  Euse 

Ckron.,  that  there  had   been   a  previous  expulsion   of  phi 
and  astrologers  in  the  year  Oct.  9  (not  elsewhere  alluded 
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to),  if  not  due  to  confusion  with  the  expulsion  under  Vespasian, 
would  indicate  that  a  certain  number  of  them  were  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  revolt  of  Saturninus  (see  c.  41,  2,  note). 

atque,  &c. :  a  repetition  in  substance  of  the  previous  clause. 
Wolfflin  observes  that  Tacitus,  following  Sail.  (Cat.  10,  4;  Jug*  1, 
3),  uses  bonae  artes  of  high  moral  qualities,  malaeoi  their  opposites, 
and  aries  civiles*  honestae,  ingenuae,  liberates  of  intellectual 
accomplishments  (Philologus  26.  139).  But  bonae  seems  also  to 
have  this  latter  meaning  (e.g.  A.  6.  46,  2) ;  and  the  higher  teaching 
of  philosophy  was  regarded  as  a  moral  influence  :  cp.  Plin.  Pan.  47, 
cum  .  .  .  ini micas  vitiis  aries  .  .  .  relegaret. 

§  3.  patientiae,  '  submissiveness  '  :  cp.  c.  15,  1  ;   16.  2. 

ultimum,  '  the  extreme '.  The  times  referred  to  are  ancient  only 
by  comparison,  the  reference  being  to  the  lawlessness  of  the  later 
Republic. 

nos  :  sc.  vidimus. 

inquisitiones,  '  espionage  ' :  cp.  c.  43,  2.  The  description  of 
the  terror  produced  by  such  a  system  under  Tiberius  in  A.  4.  69, 
6  is  probably  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  this  time. 

loquendi  .  .  .  eommercio,  '  the  intercourse  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing', the  interchange  of  ideas.  It  was  a  crime  not  only  to  have 
spoken,  but  to  have  listened. 

CHAPTER  III 

§  1.  nunc:  since  Domitian's  death  (a  narrower  sense  than  in 
c.  1,4). 

redit  =  redire  incipit. 

et,  '  and  yet', as  often  :  cp.  c.  9.  3  :  15,  4,  &c.  The  correction  to 
set  is  here  extremely  easy,  but  we  have  a  very  parallel  use  of  et 
quamquam,  with  the  force  of  quamquam  autem,  and  with  tamen  (as 
here)  marking  the  apodosis,  in  c.  36,  3  and  H.  2.  30. 

The  subjunctive  of  facts  with  quamquam,  very  rare  in  prose 
before  Livy,  is  very  common  in  Tacitus. 

primo  statim  :  coupled  for  emphasis. 

saeculi  ortu.  The  new  period  is  imagined  as  rising  like  a  star 
(cp.  c.  44,  5)- 

Nerva  Caesar,  &c.  For  the  absence  of  the  title  divus*  which 
need  not  imply  that  he  was  still  alive,  see  Introd.,  p.  xix.  The 
language  is  complimentary  to  Trajan,  as  he  remained  absent  from 
Rome  till  A.D.  99. 

olim,  '  long  since  ' :  cp.  H.  1.  60,  1  (with  Heraeus'  note) ;  A.  2. 
62,  2,  &c. 

dissociabilis  :  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of '  separating'  (Hor. 
Od.  1.  3,  22),  or  'separable'  (Claudian,  Ruf.  2.  238)  ;  whereas  the 
meaning  here  required  is  that  of  '  incompatible  ',  insociabilis  (A.  4. 
12.  6;  13.  17,  2),  which  Novak  would  read.  The  word  is  nowhere 
else  used  by  Tacitus.  Maxa  compares  the  force  of  the  prefix  in 
displicere  and  dissimilis. 
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the  actual   substance   of  what   it   prayed  for'  gives   to  voti  robur 
.1  meaning  for  which  there  sccnis  to  be  no  real  parallel  and  which 
is  unsuitable  both  to  odsumpserit  and  to  the  ease. 

Siiiiriids  put '/.  IfttfWJft', 

a   personiti  the   public  and   political   security   which   the 

world  owed  to  the  imperial  government.  Bed  like  / 

and  other  abstract  ideas.     To  St  uritot  i  >essau 

,  altars  erected  ((  7/..\iv.  2899),  and  - 

/..  vi.  2051,  i.  30) ;  and  she 
is  figured  on  coins  of  Otlio  and  Yitellius  and  the  emperors  of  the 
following  centuries.     Ta«  itus,  while  alluding  to  this  current  concep- 
tion, does  not  go  beyond  the  personification. 
tardiora,  '  slower  I 

subit  :  as  \  used  absolutely  after  Virgil  {Aen.  2.  560  ; 

itus  has  quifipe  in  this  position  only  in 
the  Annals,  but  there  very  frequently.       n 

§  2.  quid.  si.  &c:  a  rhetonca]  formula  introducing  a  new  and 
Stronger  argument,  usually  either  putting  a  parallel  case  or  asking 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  something  else  should  come  to  pass, 
but  here  asking  what  must  be   the  conseanen  past  event. 

'What  if  we  have  lost  not  only  the  inclination,  but  (by  the  d< 

•  :he  fittest  and  by  disuse»  even  the  power  to  write?'     The 
:  is  left  to  be  supplied.     Some  editors  (including  Andresen) 
begin    a    new    sentence    with   *Vmky,  but    the 
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spatium  logically  belong  to  the  main  thought  pauci  .  .  .  superstites 
sumus,  and  are  repeated  in  exemjfHs  &c,  as  \\  ex  pointed  out. 

quindecim:  the  whole  reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  81-96.  His  policy 
of  repression  is  elsewhere  noticed  before  his  last  and  worst  period 
(c-  39>  3)  I  ^01"  's  this  inconsistent  with  the  generally  good  character 
of  his  early  government  as  described  in  Suet.  9. 

fortuitis,  a  word  often  used  of  natural  in  contrast  to  violent 
deaths  ;  cp.  A.  4.  8,  1,  &c. 

promptissimus :  sc.  ingenio,  'the  most  active  minds/  such  as 
Rusticus  and  Senecio. 

pauci  et,  &c.  The  construction  is  panel  superstites  sumus  et 
(=s  et  qutdem,  cp.  c.  10,  4;  20,  3,  &c.)  non  modo  aliorum  sed 
etiam  nostri.  Et  is  necessary,  for  without  it  the  words  would 
imply  that  there  were  other  survivors  who  had  not  outlived  their 
faculties  ;  nor  can  any  reason  be  discerned  for  the  insertion  of  et\>y 
a  copyist. 

ut  ita  dixerim.  Uti  dixerim  of  the  MSS.  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily defended.  The  form  here  given  is  found  in  Ouint.  9.  4,  61, 
and  Plin.  Ep.  2.  5,  6,  and  is  nearer  to  the  manuscript  text  than  tit 
sic  dixerim,  which  Wolfflin  {Philol.  26.  139)  prefers,  as  being  used 
not  only  by  these  writers,  but  everywhere  else  by  Tacitus  himself. 
Both  ///  ita  dixerim  and  ut  sic  d.  are  modifications  in  the  silver  age 
of  the  classical  ut  ita  dicam,  and  all  are  used  to  qualify  a  strong 
expression. 

nostri  superstites :  an  expression  used  (also  with  a  qualifying 
word)  in  Sen.  Ep.  30,  5,  vivere  tamquam  superstes  sibi.  •  We  have 
outlived  our  faculties '. 

exemptis,  '  taken  out ',  as  in  A.  3.  18,  1  (where  it  is  perhaps  used 
with  simple  abl.).     Elsewhere  Tacitus  uses  this  verb  with  dative. 

iuvenes,  &c.  By  old  Roman  law  a  man  passed  from  the 
iuniores  to  the  seniores  after  his  forty-fifth  year  (Cell.  10.  28,  1) ; 
after  his  fiftieth  year  he  was  not  liable  for  military  service  (Sen.  de 
brev.  vitae,  20,  4) ;  after  his  sixtieth  he  was  not  required  to  attend 
the  Senate  (Sen.,  1.  c).  Tacitus  himself  had  passed  from  about  his 
twenty-sixth  to  his  forty-first  year  under  Domitian. 

exactae  aetatis  terminos,  'the  limit  of  spent  life',  i.e.  the  end 
of  life's  course.     Cp.  H.  3.  33,  2. 

per  silentium:  used  in  A.  4.  53,  1,  &c,  with  merely  the  sense 
of  silens,  but  here  like  per  cultum  in  c.  4,  2  ;  or  possibly  with 
instrumental  force  =  silendo,  to  imply  that  they  only  saved  their 
lives  by  silence  :  cp.  the  use  of  '  per '  in  c.  6,  1  ,  40,  4  ;  46,  3. 

§  3.  non  tamen  pigebit,  '  yet  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  mej  it  will  not  be  an  unpleasant  task  '  (=  iuvabit).  \x\A.  1.  73, 
I,  a  possibly  distasteful  subject  is  prefaced  by  haud pigebit  referre. 

vel  incondita  ac  rudi  voce,  'even  in  a  rough  and  unpolished 
style ',  i.  e.  though  historical  composition  is  well-nigh  a  forgotten 
art.  Such  expressions  are  used  of  the  rough  style  of  archaic  writers  : 
cp.  Gudeman  on  Dial.  18,  2  ;  21,  3. 
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any  want  of  finish  in  style,  but  the  plea  that  his  work   1 
dutiful  affection  is  intended  ;is  a  further  i  1.4)  of 

the  jealousy  roused  by  the  praise  of  others.  For  the  general  dislike 
of  a  picture  "f  exalted   virtue,  cp.  A.  4.  33,  6,  and  Sent 

lictorum  omniu 

CHAPTER    IV 

1     Cn.  Iul.  Agricola  :  one  of  three  cases  where  Tacitus  gives 

all  the  tria  nomina  together  i  Macke,  Eigenmm  itms,  p.  1  . 

vetere,    &C.     This  a   good    example    <>f   the    growth   of    a   new 

.  under  the  early  empire.     See  ////>  1  \  . 

Foroiuliensium  :  Freju  morum  coh>tiia,  quae  1 

\tur  ct  Classica  il'lin.  X.  J/.  3.  4,  351,  owing  its  foundation 

to  Julius  Caesar  and  its  importance  to  the  naval  station  established 

there  by  Augustus  I./.4.  5.  i),  Marquardt,  St*  4-     On  the 

th  there,  June   13,   \.i>.  40,  see  c.  44,  1  and 

note. 

Caesarum,  i.  e.  of  more  than  one  Caesar,  doubtless  Augustus  and 
Tiberius. 

quae  equestris  nobilitas  est,  'an  office  which  is  the  patent  of 
equestrian  nobility'.     The  tenure  of  thi  ;ratorships, 

held  by  cquitcs  after  serving  as  officers  in  the  army,  such  as  those 
carrying  with  them  the  government  of  lesser  Caesarian  provinces, 
or  the  control  of  finance  in  the  greater  provh  c.  9,  5  and 
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note),  or  in  groups  of  provinces,  was  considered  to  confer  nobility 
on  their  holders,  just  as  in  Republican  times  the  attainment  of  curule 
office  by  plebeians  gave  nobility  to  their  families.  Such  equites  are 
designated  by  Tacitus  equites  inlustres  or  insignes  (in  contrast  to 
equites  modici)  and  by  the  younger  Pnny  equites  iplendidi.  The 
distinction  was  entirely  unofficial.    Cp.  Mommsen,  Staatsr,  hi.  503. 

senatorii  ordinis.  From  an  allusion  to  his  ludi  in  Sen.de  Ben. 
2.  21,  5,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Graecinus  reached  the  praetorship, 
as  Urlichs  suggested  :  cp.  c.  6,  4  note.  The  cognomen  belongs  also 
to  the  Pomponii  (see  A.  13.  32,  3,  and  note).  The  <  oncise  gen  it.  of 
quality  is  common  in  Tacitus  and  is  found  also  in  Caes.  and  Livy. 
Cp.  A.  i,  fntrod.,  p.  52,  §  34;  Draeger,  Syntax  u.  Stil  des  I ,u ., 
§  72. 

studio,  &c.  He  is  called  vir  egregius  in  Sen.,  1.  c,  and  lip.  29, 6, 
and  besides  being  an  orator  and  philosopher,  is  mentioned  in  Col.  1. 1, 
14,  as  author  of  a  treatise  'de  vineis',  composita  facetius  et eruditius. 
See  /ntrod.,  p.  xxxiv.  It  seems  probable  that  the  cognomen  of 
'Agricola'  given  to  his  son  reflected  his  interest  in  agriculture 
(Hirschfeld,  Wien.  Stud.  v.  120). 

namque:  explaining  the  opportunity  taken  to  gratify  his  spite. 
Seneca  rhetorically  says  of  Graecinus,  quern  C.  Caesai-  occidit  ob  hoc 
unum  quod  melior  vir  erat  quam  esse  quemquam  ty?-an?io  expedit 
(de  Ben.  2. 21,  5).  As  Wex  suggested,  the  tense  of  abnuerat  implies 
an  interval  between  the  order  and  the  death  of  Graecinus ;  and  as 
Agricola  was  born  on  June  13,  A.D.  40  (c.  44,  1),  his  father  cannot 
have  died  before  Sept.  13,  A.D.  39,  and  probably  not  before 
Agricola's  birth,  since  the  son  is  not  called  postumus.  Urlichs 
thought  he  may  have  perished  when  Gaius  returned  from  Gaul  in 
A.D.  40  (not  later  than  May  2Q,  CIL.  vi.  2030,  15),  and  this  is  very 
probable.  The  direct  cause  of  his  death  can  hardly  have  been  that 
stated  by  Tacitus,  since  it  is  most  unlikely  that  punishment  would 
have  been  delayed  for  about  i\  years.  But  he  had  doubtless  been 
in  disfavour  all  that  time,  and  this  contributed  to  his  condemnation. 
Cp.  Willrich,  Klio,  iii,  p.  436. 

M.  Silanum:  the  father  of  the  first  wife  of  Gaius  {A.  6.  20,  1), 
consul  (suff.)  in  a.d.  15.  He  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  jealousy  of 
Gaius  as  proconsul  of  Africa  {H.  4.  48,  3),  and  he  was  compelled  to 
suicide  (Suet.  Cal.  23  ;  Dio,  59.  8,  4).  His  death  took  place  early 
in  A.D.  38:  a  successor  to  him  was  co-opted  by  the  Arvales  on 
May  24  of  that  year  {CIL.  vi.  2028  C,  35). 

§  2.  mater.  On  her  death,  see  c.  7,  1.  On  the  name  Procilla, 
which  is  frequent  in  Gaul,  see  Introd.,  p.  xxxiv. 

sinu  indulgentiaque,  best  taken  as  hendiadys :  '  under  her 
loving  care'.  I?idulge?itia  has  often  a  bad  sense,  but  is  used  of 
parental  tenderness  in  several  places.  For  a  mother  thus  to  bring 
up  her  child  herself  instead  of  putting  it  out  to  nurse  is  spoken  of 
as  an  old   custom  becoming   uncommon  :    cp.   Dial.   28-29   with 
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comitate  '.  refinement  of  mannei 

gxmtia  (Jf.  t.  i".  j)f  or  roughni  illy  (cp.  A.  4. 7,  11. 

provinciali  parsimonia.     Cp.  A.   J.  55,  4:    1 6.  5.  1. 

mixtum.  &c,  '  presenting  a  blend  and  happy  combination'  :  the 
latter  1  n    lays    -tress  on  bene%  and  such  a  use   of 

mtxttts  tor  in  quo  mixta  sunt  resembles  //.  1.  10,  3;  A. 

§  4.  philosophiae.     Tacitus,  as  Wolfflin   I 
safiientia  and  sapiens,  substituting  philosophic  or  philosophy 

ad  in  .-/.  1  ^  42,  <>  (for  variation  in  the  same  passage)  and  in 
//.  3.  Si.  1. 

aortal  :  t>>  be  taken  as  an  adverb  defined  by  the  following  words. 
«lection  uUraqut  rests  on  the  supposition  that  </.  dropped  out 
7.  1.  c.  (/Uiim  (as  it  might  Very  easily  1.  but  seems  unnci  1 
though  the  asyndeton  is  perhaps  a  little  harsh. 

conce8sum.     The   eld   Roman  antipathy  to  philoso] 

treor  n   qutbusdam  ris  philoso- 

phiae nomen  sit  ini'isun:,  ( fl.  2.  1,  21,  still  survived  and  rested  on 
its  drawing  men  away  from  active  life  :  cp.  ///  nomim 
Stgni  otium  id, net  ill.  4.  5,  21  and  a  philosophic  €MM  (Neroiiem) 
maier  avertity  monens  imperaturo  contrariam  ess 
<.'p.  Friedlander*,  iv.  9  ricola's  youth,  Stoici 

the  creed  ot   Tnrasea  and  his  political  partisans,  became  especially 
obnoxious  to  Nero,  whose  ad\  i  1    <  nted  it  to  him  as  actively 

misi  hievous  (A.  14. 57,  5),  a  char-»-  combated  by  Seneca 
Cp.  .  /.  ii,  Intro  /..  p. 

senatori :    appropriately   specifying   the   governing 

!  in  an  anticipator]  a  future  senator,  like 

sic  iml'ui  ?:  M    human;  \ud  proa' 
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principcs  literos  {Dial.  2<S,  6  ;  cp.  Gudeman's  note).  Senators'  sons 
belonged,  like  other  laticlavii,  to  the  equestrian  order  till  the  tenure 
of  the  quaestorship  gave  them  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  they  were 
described  as  belonging  to  the  ordo  senatorii.s,  in  the  sense  of 
'senatorial  class'  (./.  13.  25,  2  compared  with  Suet.  Ner.  26; 
Mommsen,  Staatsr.  iii.  466). 

hausisse,  'would  have  imbibed',  often  used  figuratively  both  by 
earlier  authors  and  by  Tacitus  (cp.  c.  40,  4).  In  direct  speech 
kauriebat  would  probably  have  been  used,  the  indicative  in  this 
tense  having  constantly  the  force  of  a  subjunctive  to  denote  what 
was  on  the  1  oint  of  happening,  but  for  some  hindrance  (cp.  A.  i, 
In/rod.,  p.  57,  §  50:   Draeger,  §  1941. 

§  5.  sublime  et  erectum,  &c.  Synonyms  are  again  accumulated  : 
'his  lofty  and  elevated  mind  craved  the  beautiful  ideal  of  great  and 
sublime  glory'  (that  of  a  life  spent  in  contemplation  of  the  noblest 
ideas).  The  second  word  generally  strengthens  the  first.  For 
species,  cp.  Cic.  Or.  5,  18  species  eloquentiae  qiiam  cernebat  animo. 
The  phrase  is  better  taken  as  a  hendiadys  than  as  meaning  '  beauty 
and  splendour.' 

vehementius  quam  caute.  We  should  expect  cautins  (cp.  c. 
44,  2,  &c);  but  we  have  a  parallel  in  H.  1.  83,  3,  acrius  quam 
considerate.  It  is  perhaps  analogous  to  other  uses  of  positive  for 
comparative  in  Tacitus  (as  A.  2.  5,  2  ;  4.  61,  1,  &c.),  and  possibly 
here,  as  Wex  thought,  a  more  decisive  negation  is  implied. 

ratio,  'discretion':  cp.  c.  6,  4. 

modum :  probably  best  taken  in  the  sense  of  neaoTrjs,  'balance  ', 
a  temperament  preventing  him  from  being  carried  into  extremes  of 
thought  or  action,  like  some  members  of  the  Stoic  opposition.  Cp. 
est  modus  in  rebus,  Hor.  Sat.  1.  1,  106.  Tacitus  here  strikes  the 
key-note  :  moderation  is  throughout  the  prominent  trait  of  Agricola's 
character. 


CHAPTER    V 

§  1.  castrorum  rudimenta,  '  apprenticeship  in  camp  life  ' :  cp. 
castrorum  experiments  (c.  16,  4)  and  the  poetical  use  of  belli  rudi- 
menta (Virg.  Aen.  11,  156).  He  was  tribunus  militum  (§  2),  the 
tenure  of  which  office  was,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  necessary 
qualification  for  admission  to  the  quaestorship  and  senate  (Suet. 
Aug.  38).     The  duties  were  mainly  administrative. 

Suetonio  Paulino:  cp.  c.  14-16.  This  famous  officer  is  well 
known  both  from  the  Annals  (14.  29-39)  and  the  Histories  (1.  87, 
3,  &c).  He  had  previously  won  distinction  in  Mauretania  in 
A.  D.  41-2,  and  was  consul  (suff.)  soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in 
a.  I».  42.  His  memoirs  are  noted  in  Plin.  N.  H.  5.  1,  14.  The 
term  modercdus  may  refer  to  the  discretion  which  led  him  to  be 
regarded  as  cunctator  natura  (//.  2.  25,  2). 

adprobavit  =  cffecit  ut  probarentur,  a  concise  combination  of 
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11   cnntubornio  aeatimurot.  .   was  pi< 

Suetonius  'to  be  appraised,  to  have  his  merit 
ermum',  i.e.  employment  on  tl  iff  (abl.  of  value).    I:: 

other  words,  Su<  d    him   for  work 

merits.      The  Construction   is   similar  to 
delectus  «  ui  ....  / /:/>>/::<{  .  .  .  in  motrimonium  44,  ^). 

A  tribune  would  Dot  ordinarily  be  attached  to  the  bead-qu 

st. in":  be  would  !><•  subordinate  to  tl 

ii   was  due   to   his  y   in    routine  duti< 

Pliny,  A'/.  7.  31,  2).     'I  he  interpretation  'having 

•.  hment  to  head-quarters  '  fwhu  h 
equivalent  to  postquam  electus  est)  is  unsuitable  and  incon 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Empin 

was  quite  different  trom  that  of  young  men  ot   rank  ap 
provincial  governors  ot  Republican  ti  ;  their  suite 

{conlulurn  ties,  comi:  mites  'not  all  young  mem 

\  ilians  :   in  Imperial  times  they  were  still  chosen  by  senatorial 
governors  (but   in   other   1  i<-   probably   nominated   by   the 

Emperor)    t<>   assist    in    the   work   of  administrati.  illy   as 

judicial  as-  id    were   p. nd   a    salary    (Pliny,    /:/.   6.   22.   2; 

Fronto,  Ep.Z\   CI/.  \.  7852;    Dig 

> .  ii.  245 :  Marquardt,  Staatsv.  i.  533). 
\j  2.  nee  Agricola.  ivalent  t< 

to  ■'  ■  .  ■  non.      In  the  construction  of  the  following 
words,  the  supposition  that  ggii  is  t..  be  supplied  with  liceni 

:.  1 )  is  inadmissible  when  it  lias  to  stand  in  contrast 
with  another  verb,  and  its  insertion  or  the  omission  of ' neque segntter 

'ent  methods  of  procedure.      It  is  quite  possible  t 
rettulit  >oth  clauses,  and  to  take  the  whole  t».  mean  'and 

Agricoladid  not  either  wantonly  ("at  his  own  sweet  will"),  like  young 
men  who  turn  military  service  into  self-indulgence,  or  indolently  <  i.  e. 
did  not  either  from  love  of  amusement  or  dislike  of  work)  regard  his 
title  (rank)  of  military  tribune  and  his  inexperiem  <  ;nd  for 

taking  ind  furlough*.     Voluptates  seems  to  correspond  to 

plain*  d  by  in  /</*•<  ivsam) — since  lasdvta  means  '  gaiety  ', 
as  in  A.  IX.   31,  6.  //.  2.  68,  &C.  -and 

being  used  for  <iut  (as  in  c.  ::  £»)  because  vaiufiati 

iommeatus  are  parts  of  one  idea,  pleasure  taken  on  the  spot  and  on 
take  */ as  explanatory.     In  an  ■•  thought  is 

somewhat  confi.  enter — in  lascsviam  involves  r<  . 

u'tia  implies  love  ofamtm  <ptates). 

,,lai    to 
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Cicero's  use  (with  voluptatem  in  Lael.  9,  32,  and  often  in  his 
philosophical  writings),  'to  judge  by  the  standard  of,  'to  regard  as 
the  end'.  Titulus  floes  not  imply  that  the  office  was  '  titular',  but 
means  'distinction'  (here  'distinguished  position',  rank):  cp. //. 
I.  71,  synonymous  with  gloria  in  1.  75,  and  Livy,  7.  1,  10;  28.41,3. 
The  demoralization  of  the  service  by  the  constant  purchase  of 
furloughs  and  exemptions  is  dwelt  upon  in  //.  1.  46,  3-6. 

noscere  .  .  .  nosci.     The  infinitives  are  historical. 

in,  'for  the  sake  of  (cp.  c.  8,  3,  and  note),  ob,  '  by  reason  of  ; 
propter  in  this  sense  was  avoided  by  Tacitus,  as  being  a  popular 
word  (Lofstedt,  p.  219,  see  Introd.,  p.  Ixxx,  n.  2). 

8imulque  :  coupling  agere  to  the  other  verbs. 

et  anxius  et  intentus,  'both  with  caution  and  alertness'.  The 
former  word  (apparently  nowhere  else  so  used)  denotes  that  he  did 
not  despise  his  enemy,  the  latter  that  he  was  alert  to  seize  an 
opportunity. 

§  3.  non  .  .  .  alias :  often  so  used  emphatically  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  apparently  after  Virgil  (G.  1,  487). 

exercitatior,  '  more  troubled ',  is  probably  what  Tacitus  wrote 
here,  though  elsewhere  he  uses  the  word  in  a  very  different  sense 
(c.  36,  1  ;  A.  12.  12,  2;  14.  59,  3).  Exercitatus  has  the  meaning 
of  '  troubled  '  in  Cicero,  de  Rep.  6,  26  (with  curis),  Hor.  Epod.  9,  31, 
and  Petronius  83  (absolutely).  It  seems  therefore  unnecessary  to 
substitute  excitatior  (used  by  Livy,  4.  37,  9,  Pliny,  /V.  H.  yj.  7,  106. 
and  Quint.  9.  3,  10  ;  12.  10,  49), 

in  ambiguo,  'in  uncertainty',  its  possession  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

coloniae  :  probably  a  rhetorical  plural,  referring  only  to  Camulo- 
dunum  (Colchester).  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  word  is  used  to 
include  other  towns,  not  colonies  (as  London  and  Verulanfi,  which 
suffered  also.  The  veterani  were  the  colonists.  On  the  events,  see 
A.  14.  32. 

intercepts  Jntersepti,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  would  mean 
'isolated'  (cp.  H.  3.  21,  2  ;  53,  2).  Exercitus  is  often  used  of 
separate  legions.  But  the  account  in  the  Annals  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  isolation,  and  shows  that  the  second  legion  was  not  isolated. 
The  emendation  intercept 7,  '  cut  off  (as  in  c.  28,  4  and  43,  2)  is  far 
more  forcible,  and  agrees  with  the  account  in  the  Annals.  The 
reference  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ninth  legion  {A.  14.  32,  6),  and 
exercitus  is  a  rhetorical  plural,  like,  coloniae. 

de  salute,  &c.     Cp.  c.  26,  3. 

§  4.  alterius.  This  genitive  is  constantly  used  for  alius  to  avoid 
the  ambiguity  of  that  form  :  cp.  c.  17,  3. 

summa  rerum.  Best  taken  (with  Andresen)  to  mean  '  the 
decisive  result'  (cp.  sunimae  rerum  expectatio,  Caes.  B.  C.  I.  21,  6), 
i.e.  the  success  of  the  operations,  like  summa  belli  in  A.  2.  45,  5, 
further  defined  by  the  following  words,  recup.  .  .  .  gloria.  It  could 
also  be  taken  to  mean  '  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  '  (as  in  H.  2. 

E  2 
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13,  41  01  'the  general  plan  (situation)  .  as  in//.  2.  81,  4,  ii 
su<  h  11  •  solved  up  ipplied 

took    it    as 

A.  1.  I,  •. 

artem  et  UBum, '  skill  ;t 

mi  It /if 

1  1 1. in  .in,  1.  263),  bi  • 
the  sei 

do.      In    the  linn  .1 

Mir  times;  the  lattei 
Hist,   and   never  found   m  Ann.,  while  iUpni.  .ion   in 

hoth. 

temporibus,  abl.    The  latei 
Nerom  temper*  I  the  chid  in  th<-  a 

mind  is  no  doubt  th.it  <»:  i  orbulo. 
ainiatra,  'unfavourable*.    Cp.  rinistrafama,  //.  1.  51 

erga,  'against  '.  <»r  •  in  relation  to  '.  nunon  in   I 

ex  magna. . .  ex  mala.    <  »n  the  allitera 

I  HAPTER  VI 

1.    degreaaua  (cp.  C  1 8,  31  is  used  of  departing  from  a  place. 
z&digrtdi  of  parting  from  a  person.    As  Urlichssi  .  Lgricola 

ly  left  with  his  chief  towards  the  end  of  a.m.  61,  and  ma\ 
have  held  the  vigmtiviratui  1  p.  42)  in  ' 

natalibus  :  used  of  ancestry  in   the  silvei  1  acitus,  the 

younger  Pliny,  Juv..  \<  ,      Her  father  Domitius  Decidius,  pr. 
dike  his  son-in-law)  a  native  of  Gall 

ption  [C/L.  \i.  1403,  Dessau  9661  to  have  been  one  ot  th«- 
first  q%  1  "<  hosenby  nomination  of  Claudius  (in  A. 

.  /.  1  v  2'i.  2  :    Dto,  60.  24.  I  1.  and  to  have  been  afterwards  p 
(by  the  dinance).      Probably  the  man  place  in  62. 

and   the   sun    (I  3)   was  born   in   time  to  enable  Agricola  I 
a  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ux  PaMa   /'<>/>fi<i<  ■. 
stand   for  the  quaestorsbip  at  the  end  of  63,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
See  Appendix  I. 

deeua  ac  robur,  'gave  distinction  and  substantial  help'.    1 
bly  West  and  (Jrlichs  are  right  in  referring  decus  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  his  w  ite,  rebut  tothe  advantage  derived  from  his  marriage 
and  paternity  under  the  lex  Papia  Pop}  us  note). 

vixeruntque  niira  eoncordia.   &c     For  instances  of  Roman 
conjugal  affection  cp.  Val.  Max.  4.  6,  1   5:    I'lin.  Pan.  83; 
inscriptions,  Dessau  ^441  ff. :  the  portrait  ista  must  not  be 

taken  as  typical.  1  is  modal  abl.,  and  per  . 

seems  best  taken  as  expressing  the  instrumentality  by  which  the 
rd  eras  maintained.     On  this  vise  of /Vr,  see 
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in  vicem  se  anteponendo, '  preferring  one  another ',  each  giving 

the  preference  to  the  other.  As  a  rule,  in  vicem  is  used,  without  se, 
for  the  classical  inter  se,  'each  other'  (which  is  also  found  in 
Tacitus,  A.  3.  I,  3,  &c),  e.g.  c.  37,  5  vitabunai  m  \  A.  13.  2,  2 

/es  in  vicem.  Liut  se  is  sometimes  added,  e.g.  /'id.  25,5  in 
zicem  se  obtrectavcrunt,  Plin.  Ep.  3.  7,  1 5,  and  other  examples 
quoted  by  Gudeman  on  Dial.  1.  c. 

niai  quod,  "were  it  not  that',  'only':  an  expression  often  used 
to  qualify  something  that  has  been  stated  (cp.  c,  16,  6,  &c),  and 
sometimes,  as  here  (cp.  A.  I.  33.  5,  &c),  to  qualify  something 
implied  in  a  previous  statement.  Here  the  implied  thought  is 
difficult  to  supply,  but  appears  to  be:  (both  being  equally  praise- 
worthy) ;  only,  a  good  wife  wins  higher  praise  I  than  a  good  husband), 
just  as  a  bad  wife  incurs  greater  blame  (than  a  bad  husband).  The 
good  wife's  merit  is  greater  because  her  sex  is  weaker  \A.  3.  34,  g) 
and  she  fulfils  perfectly  her  whole  duty,  whereas  more  is  required 
of  a  man  than  being  a  good  husband.  A  bad  wife  has  no  other 
capacity  in  which  she  can  redeem  herself  and  goes  to  greater 
lengths  of  wickedness  than  a  bad  man  (cp.  A.  3.  33,  3  ;  4.  3,  3,  &c. ). 
Tacitus,  as  Kritz  noted,  pays  a  compliment  to  his  mother-in-law, 
who  was  still  alive  fc.  46,  3). 

§  2.  sors  quaeaturae,  Sec.  One  of  the  quaestors  of  the  year  was 
allotted  to  the  proconsul  of  each  senatorial  province.  L.  Salvius 
Otho  Titianus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  and  prominent  in 
the  first  two  Books  of  the  Histories,  had  been  consul  a.d.  52,  and 
it  appears  that  his  proconsulship  of  Asia  fell  in  the  year  a.d.  63-64. 
(Cp.  Appendix  I.)  Agricola  was  quaestor  in  the  latter  year;  and 
would,  as  Urlichs  showed,  have  served  only  a  part  of  the  year 
under  Titianus,  and  the  remainder  under  the  upright  Antistius 
Vetus  (cp.  A.  16.  10,  2).  Tacitus  omits  this  fact,  so  as  not  to 
weaken  the  contrast  (p.  166). 

neutro  =  neutra  re.     So  nullo  in  A.  3.  15.  4. 

parata  peccantibus  (sc.  esset  from  below),  'lying  ready  for 
wrong-doers',  through  the  temptations  of  its  wealth  and  works  of 
art,  and  the  facility  of  finding  tools  for  iniquity.  Cp.  materia  .  .  . 
audenti  parata,  H.  1.  6  Jin.  Cicero  (ad  Q.  F.  1.  I,  29)  congratu- 
lates his  brother,  who  had  held  that  proconsulship  for  three  years, 
on  having  abstained  from  all  plunder  and  preserved  his  integrity  in 
tanto  imperio,  tarn  depravatis  moribus,  tarn  corruptrice  provincia, 
and  he  uses  similar  language  elsewhere. 

quantalibet :  here  alone  in  Tacitus  ;  first  in  Livy  and  Ovid. 

facilitate,  here  in  a  bad  sense,  '  connivance  '.     In  a  good  sense, 

redemptunis  esset,  &c.  '  was  ready  to  purchase  a  mutual  con- 
cealment of  misdeeds  ' :  cp.  H.  4.  56,  4. 

§  3.  auctus  est :  so  used  of  the  growth  of  a  family  in  A.  2.  84,  3  ; 
Cic.  Att.  1.  2,  1.  Here  the  marginal  reading  of  the  best  MS.  is 
obviously  the  better.     On  the   daughter,  see  c.  9,  7.     His  wife, 
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thcr- 

:    torn  which  hi 

bidden. 

in  aubsidium  :  by  giving  him  the  pri\ . 

■ ,  §  4.  and  abovi 
aola  asolatton '. 

.44,  5  j  /A  i.  ; 
ll&ttr  .  .  .  tribunal  um  plebfs :  : "  il  I ■■•'>  dj«  tival 

qualifying  annum  (      turn  qu 

Mm  ;   although  it  might  mean  '  the  inter. 

Mier  Hercynian  Rkenumque  tt  M  'the 

<  ountry  between  tl  1  md  the  rivers'.    In  •  une- 

what  barsh  construction  i  1  ; >*-t i 1 1< »n  of  flaws***. 

quiete  et  otio  :  modal  abl.  anonyms  recur  in  <:.  21,  1  : 

42,    .  tribunate   fell    in    the    year    \.I».    66,    in    uhi«h 

Arulenw  .  one  ol  bis  colleagues,  with 

tem|  sg  his  veto  in  the  trial  of  This  do  2,1). 

•  mal  trtmit 

sub  Nerone,  equivalent  to  an  adjective:   cp.  ini  turam 

ibove  and  C.  l6,   I  ■ 
inertia  pro  aapientia.     In  those  times  Memmioa  Kegul  . 
14.  47,  21,  and  (.alba  made  his  real  indol- 
'or  prudence  ill.  I.  49,  61.      Pliny  speaks  similarly  of  his  own 
tunes  TUSfSocta  virtus,  imrtia  in  fret io  <  lip. 

§  4.  praeturae.       This   office   again    might    be   held   after   the 
interval    of    a   year,    and   fell   in  LD.  68):    cp. 

uqu  The  normal  age  for  the  praetorship 

30,  but  another  year  would  be  remitted  to  Aglieoia  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  ;  cp.  note  on  §  I. 

tenor.    Thia  emendation  of  Rbenanus  ifor  the  M  r)  has 

not  been  improved  upon  by  later  editors;  and,  given  a  script  like 
that  of  A",  tenor  might  be  corrupted  to  ind  then  to  cerHor 

ily  contused,  cp.  Togidumn    I  .14: 

for  c  tt 'fiits.  cc.    . 
.    the  word  is  not  elsewhere  used  by  Tacitus  is  by  no  means 
■<  isive  objection:  several  words  in  the  used  no- 

where else  by  him.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  word  more  akin 
in  meaning  to  silcntium,  as  in  qui  above.      Tenor  is  used, 

with  or  without  a  genit.    •  1  poets  and   I  ; 

and  ct  silcntium  would  be  explanatory,  or  would  make  a  hendiadys 
like  honore  iudicio\  .     4).    *  His  pi  aetorsbjp  had  the  same  quiet 

course'.    Torpor  is  pa\a&  .  Ily  less  easy  and  seems  unsuitable. 

Of  the  other  emendations  none  can  be  considered  probable. 

nee  enim,  &c     Iurisdictio,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  only  to 
the  p>\ic:  us  and  peregrin  us.  though   in  a  less  technical 

sense  to  several  others.      But  un<  er  the  Julio-Claudian  d\  1 
whole  number  amounted  sometimes  to  eiglr  horn  had 

no  judicial  duties  of  any  kind  (Dio.  60.  10,  4  :   Momrnsen,  Stoolsr. 
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ii.  203).     Urlichs  suggested  that  he  probably  was  one  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  a  city  region  (cp.  Stoat sr.  ii.  5 1 6). 

ludos.  The  cura  ludorum,  in  old  times  partially  devolving  on 
praetors,  was  wholly  assigned  to  them  by  Augustus  in  22  m.<. 
(Dio,  54.  2,  3),  and  became  one  of  their  most  prominent  functions 
{Staatsr.  ii.  237,  n.  1 1. 

et  inania  honoris,  'and  (other)  vanities  of  office' :  cp.  c.  13,  1, 
A.  1.  5,  3,  where  a  general  expression  is  similarly  added  to  a  par- 
ticular. 

medio  .  .  .  duxit.  The  meaning  is  that  in  giving  his  games 
Agricola  steered  a  middle  course  between  reasonable  economy  and 
extravagance.  Duxit  for  edidit  is  a  rhetorical  experiment  n  the 
art  of  expression  (///trod.,  p.  xviii),  on  the  analogy  of  ducere  fomftam 
or fiuius,  and  medio  is  an  abl.  ot  direction,  as  Andresen  explains, 
comparing  Virg.  Aen.  4,  184  volat  caeli  medio  terraeque.  'He 
conducted  in  a  course  midway,  letween'.  Any  emendation  which 
takes  duxit  in  the  sense  of  arbitrates  est,  such  as  Peerlkamp's 
media  rationis  *  he  considered  to  be  intermediate  between  ',  would 
seem  to  require  the  addition  of  esse  oportere,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

rationis  atque  abundantiae,  'between  reasonableness  (judi- 
cious economy)  and  lavishness'.  Such  a  genit.  with  the  force  of 
inter  is  used  with  medius  by  Tacitus  elsewhere  (A.  1.  64,  7)  and  by 
poets  (Virg.  1.  c.  &c).  Abundantia  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense 
of  large  supply  rather  than  large  expenditure  (cp.  c.  3^,  5),  and  the 
use  of  ratio  is  a  little  obscure.  One  would  expect  ratio  to  denote 
the  extreme  opposite  of  abundantia,  i.e.  parsimony.  In  this  case 
it  would  have  to  be  explained  as  '  exact  calculation  ',  as  in  the 
sphere  of  accounts,  which  is  an  unlikely  use.  Probably  ratio  is  not 
the  extreme  opposite  (any  more  than  fa  ma  is  the  extreme  opposite 
oi  luxuria),  but  means  'reasonable  economy',  which  Agricola  ex- 
ceeded without  being  extravagant.  So  apparently  Andresen,  who 
takes  the  opposite  to  be  the  idea  of  limitation  implied  in  ratio  and 
made  clear  by  the  context.  A  similar  meaning  would  be  given  by 
moderation's,  but  the  emendation  is  unnecessary  and  Tac.  is  not 
likely  to  have  used  here  a  word  which  elsewhere  expresses  the 
characteristic  virtue  of  Agricola. 

uti  .  .  .  ita  =  '  while  .  .  .  yet ',  as  often. 

longe  a  =  procul  a,  c.  9,  5,  '  far  removed  from  \ 

famae  propior, '  coming  near  to  (popular)  distinction  '.  Propter 
is  common  in  this  sense  (=  iuxta),  the  contrasted  idea  being  some- 
times unexpressed  {A.  6.  42,  3;  16.  35,  1;  G.  30,  3).  Fatna 
indicates  the  standard  of  expenditure  expected  by  popular  opinion, 
fama popularis  rather  than  fama  apud prudentes  (distinction  won  by 
the  avoidance  of  vulgar  extravagance).  In  either  case  the  biographer 
is  making  much  of  nothing. 

§  5.  turn,  &c.  This  commission  was  given  to  him  while  he  was 
still  praetor.     After  the  fire,  Nero  had  repaired  the  loss  of  works 
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/.  l 

in  early 
time 

5.  7. 
the  tempi 

pablUorum\  <-d  that,  while-  hole  Vitelliui 

tnitted    n.  m   tempi' 

ted  that  this  was  the  office  to  wl  ippointed 

.  but  it  is  much  m    ;  le  that   hi 

.   .  /.    14.    II,    . 
Lain.     The  '  turn 

I  </;.   5.   2, 

with  the  tUS.      I  <>r 

tin-  genit  5.  4. 

sensisset.      I  4  the  pfap 

the  State  had  never  felt*.     A  very  similar  ins- 
Plin.   /'an.  40  tfiedsti  ne  males  print  ipes  hat :,  implying 

that  Trajan   had  blotted  out  the  memory  of  pa  .  -  rnment. 

(  HAPTER  VII 

Sequens   annus:    the  famoi.  :    the  four  em; 

\.i>.  69.     Tacitus  often  thus  personifies  annus  ic.  22.  1 ),  d 

§  2.  classis.  The  dispatch  of  this  fleet,  probably  about  March, 
is  described  in  //.  I.  S7.  and  its  raid  upon  Llguria  in  //.  2.  12    15. 

Intimilium.   shown    to    be    the  C  rm  of  the   name    by 

Mommsen.     This  town,  the  modern  Yentimiglia,  17  mik 
Nice,  is  called  Albintimilium  in  //.  2.  15.  9  'IvrffuXM»  in 

.  p.  202. 
Liguriae  p.  the  similar  explanatory  parenthesis  in  c.  22, 

1 ,  and  j  in  Liv.  2&  46,  9. 

causa  caedis.  The  narratixe  in  //.  I.G  says  that  the  naval 
troops  sated  their  greed  by  the  ruin  of  the  innocent.  Any  resist- 
ance to  robbery  caused  bloodshed. 

udiertiti  .  .  .  imperii.  '  aiming  at  the  empii' 
primus  princip<itus  dies  was  Jul\    1.  on  which   day  the  legions  at 
Alexandria  took  the  oath  in  his  1  those  of  Judaea  in  his 

nee  on  the  3rd  (//.  - 
deprehensus.  rtaken  '  : 

-s  u>  send  letters  to  Gaul  (//.  2.  86. 
in  partis.  ,v<  .     Forum  Iulii  wis  occupied  for  Vespasian  by  the 
procurator,  Yaleiius  Paulinus, 
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§4.  initia,  &c.  Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria  since  A.J>.  67, 
entered  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year,  just  after  the  death  of 
Vitellius  (on  or  soon  alter  Dec.  3l),  when  the  city  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy:  see  //.  4.  II,  1.  He  held  no  formal  magistracy  at  that 
time. 

iuvene  admodum.  He  was  eighteen  years  old.  Tacitus  uses 
the  same  expression  of  himself  at  the  professed  date  of  the  Dialogus 
(1,  2).  The  profligacy  and  licence  of  Domitian  at  this  time  arc 
described  in  H.  4.  2,  1  ;  39,  2.  He  was  made  praetor  at  the 
beginning  of  A.D.  70,  Vespasian  being  then  in  Egypt,  Titus  in 
Palestine. 

fortuna,  'imperial  rank  '  (cp.  c.  13,  5,  and  note). 

§  5.  ad.  dilectus  agendos  :  early  in  A.D.  70  and  probably  in 
Italy,  primarily  to  fill  up  the  newly  constituted  legio  II  Adiutrix 
{Introd.,  p.  Ixxiv).  When  a  dilectus  was  held  in  Italy  (which  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  rare),  commissioners  of  senatorial  rank 
were  appointed  (see  Staatsr.  ii.  2,  850).  In  the  provinces  the  duty 
was  discharged  by  the  governor,  or  by  equestrian  officers  called 
dilectatores. 

integre,  'with  rectitude',  allowing  no  one  to  buy  exemption 
from  service. 

vicesimae  :  one  of  the  legions  engaged  in  the  first  invasion  of 
Britain,  quartered  at  this  date,  as  afterwards,  at  Deva  (Chester) : 
p.  lxxviii.  It  is  strange  that  the  province  is  not  mentioned  till  the 
next  chapter;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  (with  Ritter)  that  in 
Britatinia  has  dropped  out  after  transgressae.  Agricola's  appoint- 
ment as  legatus  legionis  was  made  later  in  a.  d.  70. 

tarde.  It  appears  from  H.  3.  44,  2  that  the  only  British  legion 
forward  to  accept  Vespasian  was  the  Second,  which  he  had  com- 
manded in  the  original  expedition. 

ubi  decessor,  &c.  Ubi  =  afiud  quam,  a  Tacitean  usage,  cp.  A. 
I.  40,  1  and  H.  3.  31  ;  and  decessor  is  used,  as  here,  of  a  retiring 
official  in  correlation  to  successor  in  Cic.  pro  Scauro,  §  33.  The 
retiring  legionary  legate  was  Roscius  Coelius,  and  the  legati  con- 
sulares  were  the  governors  Trebellius  (  a.d.  63-69)  and  his  successor 
Vettius  Bolanus ;  see  c.  16,  4-6.  Tacitus  gives  the  report  which 
reached  Rome,  and  modifies  it  :  the  legion,  indeed,  was  too  much 
even  for  consular  governors,  and  its  commander,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  was  unable  to  restrain  it,  whether  his  inability  was  due  to  his 
own  or  to  the  soldiers'  character.  Tacitus  suspends  judgement,  but 
in  c.  16  he  ascribes  the  outbreak  of  mutiny  to  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  idleness,  and  the  continuance  of  the  mutinous  spirit  under 
Bolanus  to  the  same  cause.  In  H.  1.  60  we  have  a  detailed  account 
of  the  later  stages  of  the  mutiny,  based  perhaps  on  later  informa- 
tion. There  it  is  stated  that  the  feeling  against  Trebellius  was 
inflamed  by  Coelius,  who  had  long  been  his  enemy,  and  that  in  the 
end  the  troops  took  Coelius'  part  and  drove  Trebellius  from  Britain. 
Trebellius  charged  Coelius  with  sedilio,  but  Vitellius  retained  him 


in  his  command.     Ili^  latei  behaviour  i 

Ik   ti  ied  to  n  to  quell  the 

spirit     ol     mutiny    wmV  h     ln^ 
•     . 
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r.mk,  in  so  with  the  <>'<!  Republican  principle  that  two 

1  formed  an  1  1 
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32,  i  Pompeius  i 

itus  pruetorius.   The  commanding  offio 
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$    (1    moderatione:  here 

'modesty',  in  making  light  ol  cipline. 

probably   'clemency1,   m   afterwards  treating    the    soldiers 

as  though  they  had  always  been  loyal  (not  in  putting  down 
ordination,  a  meaning  excluded  by  J,  /.12. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

§  1.  Vettius  Bolanus:  sent  out  by  Yitcllius  after  Trebellius  fled 
to  him  (//.  2.  65,  4).     He  had  been  Ugatus  Ugionix  in  tl  1 
under  Corbulo  (A.  15.  3,   1),  was  COS.  SUfE  about  A.D.  66-68,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  as  stated  in  a  poem  of  Statiua  to  his 

son   <  rispinus  [St'Iv.    5.  2.  •  rnment  of  Britain  is 

similarly  represented  as  inactive  in  c.  16,  6;   //.  2.  «r.  1.    It  should 
be  n«>te<l  that  tegio  XIV was  absent  from  Britain  in  a.i>.  69  - 
for  a  few  months,  and  was  withdrawn  finally  in  7<  . 

-  1 7  Aiiiutrix  in  71  ;  CD.  /nf/0.1..  p.  bcxiv.  Statins  (1. 
credits  him  with  warlike  deedr,  and  the  foundation  xAcastelia\   but 
the  language  is  obviously  poet: 

feroci.  '  warlike'  :  cp.  .1. 

dignum, '  suitable  \    Cp.  «w/ 
4,  9.     Normally  Tacitl  i  «units  the  copula  ,  but  it 

is  designedly  inserted  here:  without  it  fiat  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  this  would  limit  the  sense  unduly. 

ne  incre8ceret :  sc.  ipse,  'not  to  become  too  prominent'.     The 
found  here  alone  in  Tacitus,  occurs  first   in   Virgil,  then  :n 
Liv\ . 

peritua  .  .  .  eruditus  :   here  alone  with  inf.  in  Tat  itus.      But  the 
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former  is  so  used  in  Virg.  Ed.  10,  32,  &c,  the  latter  in  I'lin.  N.II . 
33.  11,  149.  Hitter's  emendation  obsequii,  for  obsequiy  would  be  in 
accordance  with  c.  42,  1,  &c,  but  is  needless. 

utilia  honestis  miscere,  'to  combine  interest  with  duty' 
(honourable  conduct)  ;  not  so  to  push  his  own  reputation  as  to 
forget  due  subordination  to  his  superior.  Shrewd  deference  in 
general  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  middle  class  to  which 
Agricola  belonged,  sharply  marking  off  the  new  nobility  from  the 
proud  and  stubborn  Senatorial  aristocrats  of  older  time  {Introd., 
p.  xxxiii,  and  note  on  c.  39,  4). 

§  2.  Petilium  Cerialem.  He  had  commanded  the  Ninth 
legion  in  its  disaster  in  Britain  during  the  rising  of  Boudicca  in 
A.D.  61  (A.  14.  32,  6),  and  in  the  civil  war  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
Vespasian,  who  was  related  to  him  (H.  3.  59,  4),  was  cos.  suff. 
probably  for  a  short  time  in  A.D.  70,  and  was  immediately  after- 
wards sent  to  put  down  the  rising  of  Civilis  (7/.  4.  68,  I,  foil.). 
After  his  government  of  Britain  (a.  D.  71-74  :  see  c.  17,  2  ;  Introd., 
pp.  liv  f.),  he  was  again  cos.  suff.  in  May,  A.D.  74.  His  full  name  is 
O.  Petilius  (or  Petillius,  Dessau,  no.  1992)  Cerialis  Caesius  Rufus. 

habuerunt  virtutes,  &c,  '  Agricola's  qualities  had  now  scope 
for  display '  ;  exempla  are  deeds  worthy  of  being  taken  as  examples, 
as  in  A.  13.  44,  8,  &c.  Cp.  the  sentiment  on  the  appointment  of 
Corbulo,  videbaturque  loetes  virtutibus  pate  fact  us  {A.  13.  8,  I). 

in  experimentum,  '  to  test  him  ' :  cp.  infamam,  below. 

ex  eventu,  '  on  the  strength  of  his  success  '.  For  eventus  in  the 
sense  of  successful  result,  cp.  c.  22,  3,  &c. 

§  3.  in,  '  with  a  view  to ',  as  often  in  Tacitus.  Cp.  in  iactationem, 
c.  5,  2  ;   10,  1,  &c. 

ad.  auctorem,  &c.  For  the  adversative  asyndeton  cp.  c.  10,  4  ; 
37,  5,  &c.  Agricola  is  represented  as  speaking,  not  of  his  achieve- 
ments (gesta),  but  of  the  success  {fortunam)  attending  plans  due 
to  the  originator  and  leader,  whose  instrument  {minister)  he  had 
been.  A  similar  principle  of  loyalty  is  noted  among  the  Germans, 
G.  14,  2. 

extra:  cp.  the  use  of  citra  in  c.  1,  3,  &c. 

nee  =  nee  tamen  :  cp.  c.  19,  3,  and  the  use  of  et  for  et  tamen 
(c.  3,  I,  &c);  Draeger,  §  113. 

CHAPTER  IX 

§  1.  Revertentem.  Agricola  returned  from  Britain  either  in 
A.  D.  73  or  with  Cerialis  early  in  74.  Probably  the  present  tense 
implies  that  the  elevation  to  the  patriciate  took  place  immediately 
on  his  return  :  cp.  ingredienti  (c.  18,  6) ;  respondens  (//.  2.  4,  3), 
&c.  In  other  places  it  has  a  more  aoristic  force  :  cp.  A.  i,  Introd., 
p.  58,  §  54  ;  Draeger  §  207. 

inter  patricioa  adscivit :  for  the  technical  adlegit.  The  old 
power  to  co-opt  new  patrician  gentes  into  the  curiae  had  been  long 
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to  have  do 
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istic  of  Tacitus  tan  on  Dial,  yi.  41. 

narat  is  an  inference  of  tl  1  n'l  intention  was 

indicated  ;>y  the  appointment  itself,  whi  ulatus. 

Aquitania  was  in  the  tirst  rank  of  praetorian  (hips,  but  in 

fact  holders  of  all  such  governorships  normal!;  >nsul- 

ship.     Cp.  the  -  tic  in  tpcm  ordinis  or  opt; 

a  technical  term  for  a  deputy  centurion  entitled  t 
turionate,  and  §  6  b> 

§2.  8Ubtilitatem  :  here  'judicial  discrimination',  capacity  lor 
drawing  fine  distuu  tions. 

secura  et  obtusior,  '  offhand  and  somewhat  blunt  '. 
mp  justice  is  satirized  in  Juv.  1 

manu,  'by  the  strong  1  i  manu  agitur, 

G.  36,    1.     At   alter  </  couples  the  following   words  closely  with 
it  >r. 

exerceat,  '  bring  into  play  . 

naturali  prudentia,  '  with  native  go  •  ither  mod 

or  abl.  of  quality. 

togatos.   ( civilians ',  as  often,  in  >ldiers.     As   no 

troops  were  quartered  in  Aquitania,  the  dutie 
be  judicial  and  administrative  only. 

facile  iusteque  agebat,  'dealt  readily  and  equitabb 

of  mgtnia  facilia  '-:.   6),   and   Pliny  ot 

i  it  turn  in 

§  3.  iam  vero,  'furthermore',  so  used  in  transitions,  sonv 
with  empi 
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curarum  remissionumque,  '  of  business  and  relaxation  ' :  cp. 
Dial.  28,  6. 
ubi  .  .  .  poscerent.     This  subjunctive  of  repeated  action,  with 

ubi,  (juoties,  &c.,  very  frequent  in  Mist,  and  Ann.,  and  adopted 
chiefly  from  Livy,  is  perhaps  found  here  alone  in  the  minor  works. 
Cp.  the  indicative  in  c.  20,  2. 

conventus  ac  iudicia,  '  assize  courts  '.  Conventus  denotes  the 
meetings  of  provincials  at  appointed  places  where  the  governor 
administered  justice  on  circuit,  and  iudicia  is  added  to  define  the 
term  more  exactly,  just  as  conventus  in  the  extended  meaning  of 
'assize  district'  is  often  defined  by  the  adjective  iuridicus.  Some 
editors  interpret  iudicia  as  trials  held  in  the  capital  of  the  province, 
where  the  governor  normally  resided. 

severua  et  saepius  misericors.  In  all  judicial  business  he 
was  'serious  and  earnest  (earnestly  attentive),  strict  and  yet  more 
often  merciful'.  Et  =  et  tamen  (see  3,  1,  note).  Severus  and 
misericors  are  opposites  (cp.  Cic.  pro  Murena,  3,  6),  and  where 
opposite  ideas  are  thus  coupled  by  et  (or  ac)  saepius,  aiiquando  or 
modo  is  implied  with  the  first,  e.g.  H.  2,  62  pecunia  et  saepius  vi\ 
cp.  c.  38,  1  aiiquando  .  .  .  saepius ;  c.  19,  3  nee  semper  .  .  .  sed 
saepius;  A.  II.  16,  4  modo  .  .  .  saepius.  Sometimes  the  opposite 
is  not  expressed,  and  in  such  cases  saepius  or  et  saepius  means 
'  more  often  than  not ',  '  generally ',  as  in  G.  22,  1  ;  A.  12.  7, 6  ;  46, 
3.  The  interpretation  of  Furneaux  and  others,  according  to  which 
the  meaning  is  '  tempering  strictness  with  compassion  ',  would  seem 
to  require  etiam,  or  some  such  word,  with  misericors. 

ubi  .  .  .  nulla  ultra  potestatis  persona,  '  when  his  duty  was 
discharged,  the  official  pose  (mien)  was  no  longer  kept  up ',  he  could 
lay  aside  the  demeanour  of  the  official  and  be  affable  (facilis,  §  4). 

tristitiarn  .  .  .  exuerat.  These  words  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  the  balance  of  argument  is  strongly  against 
their  genuineness.  The  difficulties  are  these.  (1)  Exuerat, 
a  favourite  Tacitean  word,  cannot  bear  the  sense  of  effugerat  (cp. 
adrogantiam  effugerat,  A.  2.  72,  3),  'was  free  from',  but  means 
'  had  thrown  off'  (and  so  had  become  free  from),  as  in  virUibus 
curis  feminarum  vitia  exuerat,  which  means  that  Agrippina  had 
thrown  off  the  natural  failings  of  women  {A.  6.  25,  3).  As  Tacitus 
could  not  mean  to  imply  that  Agricola  ever  had  the  vices  here 
named,  and  as  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  faults  born  in  every  man, 
we  should  have  to  interpret  the  clause  as  meaning  that  by  self- 
control  Agricola  had  cast  off  failings  natural' to  men  in  positions  of 
power  and  specially  characteristic  of  Roman  governors.  But  even 
so  (or  with  effugerat  for  exuerat),  (2)  the  clause  breaks  the  con- 
nexion of  thought  between  ubi  conventus  .  .  .  persona  and  nee  .  .  . 
deminuit :  it  is  not  an  explanation  of  nulla  .  .  .  potestatis  persona 
(which  is  explained  by  facilitas)  and  therefore  it  should  follow 
misericors.  This  objection  applies  to  the  view  of  Gudeman, 
Fossataro,  and  others,  who  regard  tristitia  adrogantia  avaritia  as 
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§  4.  facilitas  :  his  affability  in  private  life  (cp.  A.  2  65,    . 
at  contrasted  with  hi  ial  duties. 

mtemitatein  atque  abstinentiam,  '  uprightness  and  purity'. 

's  inttgrWu  et  ccnHtutttia  {iul<j.jr.  1.  1.  18).    Abstinentia 

means  Sell-Control   as  opn  ial   reference  to 

1  from  avaritia  (Valer.  Mazimns  4,  3).  ■  orically 

apologises  for  mentioning  what  should  be  taken  for  granted.     Vet 

■  !.  nly  praised  these  qualities  in 
notes.  -s"  Velleius  12.  45.  5)  speaks  of  Cato 
totem  Uma  est. 

§  5.  famam  .  .  .  cui  .  .  .  indulgent :  <  p.  etiam  s.ipicntibus  t  upido 
,/  txuitur   (//.   4.   6,    1).     Many  have    compared 
Milton's  sentiment  in  L/cidas  (701,  '  Fame  .  .  .  that  last  infirmity  of 
noble  mind '. 

per  artem,  'by  intrigue*,  such,  for  in  mors  often 

to  procure  addresses  of  thanks  from  subjects  {A.  15 

collegas:  governors  of  neighbouring  provinces:  so  in  //.  1.  1  , 
4.  Such  rivalries  are  often  mentioned.  In  Republican  times  they 
endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Em] 

procuratores.  Imperial  procurators  charged  with  collecting 
sums  dua  to   th<  d    in   all    provinces.     In    Cae - 

provinces,  g  ►vern  dso  a  chief  procurator  who 

was  charged  w  ith  the  financial  administration,  and  answere 
quaestor  of  .1  senatorial  province.  These  officers  had  received 
a  more  independent  position  and  jurisdiction  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  (see  c.  1 5,  2  :  .7.  12.  601,  and  were  frequently  hostile  to 
the  governor  and  a  check  upon  him  (cp.  .7.  14.  38,  41;  thus  in 
Spain  Galba  wa-  M  to  curb  their  rapacity  1  1'lut.  Gmtb,  4). 

But    they   were    far  below    him   in    rank    (hence  in^lorium\.     The 
plural  here  might  ret'  procurators, but  more  probably 

is  rhetorical  [i  \ 

atteri  sordidum.  '  ignominious  t  ;ty\  by  in  t 
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toque  attcri).  Altera  is  more  generally  used  of  loss  of  property 
(cp.  G.  29,  2  ;  //.  1.  10,  2,  &c). 

§  6.  minus  triennium  detentus.  He  was  recalled  early  in 
A.D.  yj  (see  next  note).  Caesarian  provinces  were  not  held  for 
a  fixed  term,  but  usually  from  three  to  five  years  (Dio,  52.  23,  2), 
except  in  case  of  misconduct.  Detentus,  implying  that  the  term 
was  shortened  in  order  to  accelerate  Agricola's  appointment  to 
Britain,  is  an  illustration  of  the  panegyrist's  art,  which  is  also 
revealed  in  what  follows  ;  cp.  cut  destinarat  in  §  1. 

statim  ad  spem  cos.  revocatus  est.  Statim  is  probably  to 
be  taken  with  adjectival  force  qualifying  spem  (cp.  contra  c.  10,  2 
note).  The  prospect  of  the  consulship,  held  out  to  him  in  his 
appointment  (§1),  had  now  become  immediate.  Consules  sujfecii 
were  probably  designated  on  Jan.  9  (cp.  Mommsen,  Gesamm. 
Sckri/ten,  iv,  p.  42S).  Agricola's  recall  followed  his  designation  : 
praetorian  governors  were  regularly  designated  during  their 
governorship  (cp.  Domaszewski,  Rangordnung  des  rbm.  Heeres, 
p.  175).  In  what  month  his  consulship  actually  began  is  unknown. 
Cp.  Appendix  I. 

dari  :  i.  e.  was  virtually  already  given  (cp.  afrire,  A.  2.  34,  1)  :  the 
consulship  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  it.  The  popular  opinio  was 
based  merely  on  the  fact  that  he  had  served  with  distinction  there 
as  military  tribune  and  as  legionary  legate. 

nullis . . .  sermonibus :  concise  abl.  abs.,  '  not  that  he  ever  talked 
of  it '.     In  hoc  =  els  tovto,  as  often  in  Hor.,  &c. 

par  :  taken  by  Andresen  as  neut.,  but  better  of  Agricola  :  cp.  par 
negotiis  (A.  6.  39,  3),  par  oneri  (A.  6.  28,  7).  Britain  was  one  of  the 
most  important  military  commands,  and  the  only  province  where  a 
forward  movement  was  then  in  progress. 

§  7.  hand  semper  .  .  .  eligit.  Rumour  is  often  said  destinare 
aliquem :  here  fama  (public  opinion)  '  sometimes  makes  (deter- 
mines) the  choice ',  leads  to  the  appointment.  The  meaning  might 
be  '  makes  the  right  choice ',  but  that  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  clause.  The  sentence  is  an  iambic  line,  and  might  be 
taken  (with  Gudeman)  as  a  quotation,  though  probably  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  some  words  introducing  it. 

egregiae  turn  spei, '  then  a  girl  of  excellent  promise  '.  Cp.  such 
expressions  as  egregiae famae  (A.  12.  42,  2,  &c),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  spes  in  this  sense  by  Virgil,  &c.  She  would  be  then  about 
thirteen  years  old  (cp.  c.  6,  3,  note),  and  marriage  of  girls  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  not  unusual.  See  Dio,  54.  16,  7  ;  CIL.  ix.  1817  ; 
and  many  instances  collected  in  Friedlander,  Sitteng.  i,  pp.  466, 
569  ff.  An  interesting  letter  of  Pliny  (5.  16)  speaks  of  the  mature 
qualities  of  a  girl  who  had  died  before  marriage  in  her  fourteenth 
year. 

iuveni  mini  :  he  was  probably  about  twenty-two  [years  old. 
Introd.,  pp.  xix  f. 

statim  should  mean  that  the  appointment  followed  immediately 
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Gallic  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  was  imagined  to  be 
parallel  to  that  of  southern  Britain  (Strabo,  2.  5,  28,  p.  128);  the 
western  point  of  Britain  lay  opposite  the  Pyrenees,  which  were 
thought  to  run  due  north  and  south  ;  and  the  Spanish  coast 
beyond  was  supposed  to  run  in  a  westerly,  or  north-westerly, 
direction  (Strabo,  3.  1,  3,  p.  137;  4.  5,  1,  p.  [99,  &c).  The  deep 
recess  formed  by  the  Hay  of  Biscay  was  unknown.  The  true 
orientation  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  given 
by  Eratosthenes  (c.  250  B.C.)  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the 
explorer  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (c.  330  B.C.).  The  error  goes  back  to 
Polybius  and  prevailed  for  three  centuries. 

obtenditur,  '  faces '.  This  geographical  sense  seems  to  be  found 
only  here  and  in  G.  35,  1. 

inspicitur,  'is  within  sight  of.  Tacitus  thought  that  the  two 
countries  were  parted  all  along  by  a  narrow  channel.  See  note 
above. 

nullis  contra  terris,  'there  being  no  land  opposite'.  For  the 
abl.  abs.,  cp.  c.  9,  6  ;  for  the  adjectival  use  of  contra,  cp.  in  vicetn 
(c.  24,  i),  ultra  (c.  25,  1),  &c. 

§  3.  Ijivius  :  nowhere  else  cited  by  Tacitus  as  an  authority,  but 
praised  in  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cordus  {A.  4.  34,  4). 
The  description  would  have  come  in  Book  105,  where  he  speaks 
of  Caesar's  expedition.  For  the  use  of  a  single  name  co-ordinate 
with  a  double  name,  cp.  Lucio  Sulla  .  .  .  Cinna  (H.  3.  8^,  3). 

Fabius  Rusticus  is  cited  by  Tacitus  only  during  the  rule  of 
Nero  ;  and  this  description  may  belong  to  his  narrative  of  the 
rising  of  Boudicca,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  also  of  the  time 
of  Claudius.  He  was  a  friend  of  Seneca,  and  probably  lived  on  to 
the  time  of  Trajan. 

eloquentissimi.  Apparently  selected  as  the  most  popular  and 
best-known  authors,  who  '  embroidered  guess-work  with  the  orna- 
ments of  rhetoric'  (§  1).  Caesar,  whom  Tacitus  cites  as  summits 
auctorum  elsewhere  (G.  28,  1),  may  have  appeared  to  him  to  be 
superseded,  as  regards  Britain,  by  later  knowledge ;  or  perhaps,  as 
Wex  and  several  recent  scholars  hold,  B.  G.  5.  12-14  is  not  genuine. 
hitrod.,  p.  xlii,  n.  3. 

oblongae  scutulae  vel  bipenni.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  are 
not  uncommon  in  ancient  geographers,  e.g.  Spain  is  likened  to  an 
outstretched  ox-hide  (by  Posidonius ;  Strabo,  3. 1,3),  the  Peloponnese 
to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree  (ib.  2.  1,  30),  the  inhabited  world  to  a 
chlamys  (2.  5,  6  and  14).  Such  comparisons  were  merely  rough 
aids  to  popular  conception.  The  two  comparisons  quoted  by 
Tacitus  doubtless  belong  to  Livy  and  Rusticus  respectively  :  they 
may  embody  different  ideas,  but  vel  implies  that  the  difference  was 
not  essential.  The  view  which  prevailed  from  Caesar's  time  to 
that  of  Mela  (c.  A.D.  44)  was  that  Britain  was  triangular,  like 
Sicily  (hitrod.,  p.  xl).  Whether  Livy's  view  was  different  is  not 
clear,  because  the  exact  shape  of  the  scutula  is  uncertain.    The  term, 
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As  Fossataro  has  rightly  pointed  out,  the  text  of  E  shows  that 
sed,  which  the  inferior  MSS.  have  after  transgressisi  is  part  of  the 
variant  reading  unde  et  universis  fatna  and  should  therefore  be 
rejected  with  it,  leaving  an  adversative  asyndeton,  of  which  Tacitus 
is  fond  (De  quibusdam  Agr.  lectionibus  etnend.,  1907). 

inmensum,  &c.  Two  sentences  are  combined  in  the  manner  of 
Tacitus:  (1)  inmensum  .  .  .  terrain m  spat  in  in  est  (2)  idque  in 
cuneum  tenuatur.  '  A  huge  and  shapeless  tract  of  land  runs  out  from 
the  very  extremity  of  the  coast  (i.e.  from  the  isthmus  where  the 
extremity  of  the  coast  is  now  apparently  being  reached)  and  narrows 
as  it  were  into  a  wedge  (at  the  extreme  north  1 '.  Extremo  iam  litore, 
as  thus  interpreted,  is  an  unduly  condensed  phrase  ;  but  the  alter- 
native interpretation,  'a  tract  of  land  jutting  out  with  a  coast-line 
that  is  absolutely  the  farthest '  would  be  a  very  infelicitous  expression. 
We  have  here  the  configuration  of  Caledonia  as  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  the  circumnavigation,  and  such  a  pro- 
jection might  be  that  of  Aberdeenshire  or  Caithness.  Ptolemy,  the 
next  to  describe  the  country,  gives  far  more  detail,  but  makes  the 
whole  west  coast  north  of  the  Clyde  face  north,  and  the  east  coast, 
as  far  as  the  Forth,  face  south.  This  may  be  due  to  errors  in  the 
transmission  of  his  figures. 

Litore  .  .  tenuatur  forms  a  hexameter,  doubtless  accidental :  cp. 
A.  i,  Introd.,  p.  68. 

§  5.  novissimi,  'the  remotest'  :  cp.  A.  2.  24,  1,  &c.  On  the 
circumnavigation,  cp.  c.  38,  5. 

adfirmavit,  'established  the  fact'.  Here  (as  in  A.  14.  22,  6; 
H.  4.  J3,  1)  to  prove  by  facts  ;  usually  to  affirm  in  words.  Agricola 
conclusively  proved  a  generally  existing  belief:  Introd.,  p.  xl. 

incognitas  .  .  .  invenit.  The  Orkneys  were  already  discovered 
and  known  (Introd.,  p.  xl).  To  explain  incognitas  as  '  unexplored' 
does  not  help.  Tacitus  makes  an  excessive  claim,  to  enhance  his 
hero's  glory.     Cp.  §  1  above,  and  Introd.,  pp.  xxvii  f. 

domuitque.  The  fleet  probably  received  some  formal  sub- 
mission ;  so  Juv.  (2,  160)  speaks  of  the  islands  as  modo  captas. 

§  6.  dispecta,  emphatic,  'was  seen  at  a  distance,  and  no  more '. 
The  context  shows  that  this  is  meant,  though  it  is  another  instance 
of  clearness  being  sacrificed  to  conciseness. 

Thule,  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  as  lying  six  days'  sail  north 
of  Britain,  near  the  frozen  sea  :  see  Strabo,  1.  4,  2,  p.  63  ;  2.  4,  1, 
p.  104;  5,  8,  p.  114;  4.  5,  5,  p.  201,  &c.  What  country  he  may 
have  meant  by  it  has  been  much  disputed  (cp.  Rice  Holmes, 
Ancient  Britain,  p.  224  ff.,  who  identifies  it  with  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula).  That  here  seen  by  the  Romans  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  Mainland  in  Shetland,  but  was  probably  Foula,  which  is  much 
the  highest  island  and  visible  long  before  Mainland. 

hactenus,  sc.  progredi,  'their  orders  went  only  so  far':  cp. 
hactenus  .  .  .  voluerat,  A.  12.  42,  5. 

adpetebat, '  was  approaching ' ;  so  used  also  by  Caesar,  Livy,  &c. 
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7.  neque  .  .  .  ac.     For  this  very  rare  combination,  cp.  Suet. 
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open  coast-line,  but  penetrates  and  works  round  inland,  and  for 
its   way   among    highlands   and    mountains,   as   if    within   its   own 
domain.'      Thl  m    from    A. 

experience  of  the  tirths. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

§  1.  Ceterum,  returning  to  the  chief  subject  after  a  digression  : 
cp.  c.  25,  1.     The  following  words  closely  resemble  Sail. ./#£".  17,  7. 

ut  inter  barbaros  '  as  might  be  expected  ',  '  as  is  natural  ',  (or  '  ;is 
is  usual ')  where  barbarians  arc  concerned  :  cp.  c.  18,  5  ;  G,  2,  4,  &c. 

habitus  corporum,  here  '  the  physical  types  ',  as  in  §  2  and 
G.  4,  2  ;  46,  I.  In  c.  44,  2  ;  A.  4.  57,  3,  &c,  the  term  is  used  of 
the  physical  characteristics  (personal  appearance)  of  individuals. 

ex  eo,  '  from  that  variation ',  sc.  ftetuntur,  which  is  expressed  in 
II.  5.  2,  2. 

§  2.  rutilae  .  .  .  comae,  «Sec.  Cp.  G.  4,  2  :  truces  et  caerulei 
oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna  corpora.  To  Roman  eyes  the  physical 
difference  between  German  and  Celt  was  slight :  both  had  large 
frames  and  red  (or  fair)  hair,  but  the  Germans  had  the  larger 
frames  and  the  redder  hair  (cp.  Strabo,  7.  1,2;  Manilius,  4.  710-11). 
Hence  Tacitus  assigns  to  the  Caledonians  a  Germanic  origin.  In 
fact  they  were  evidently  a  mixed  population,  in  which  immigrant 
Celtic  elements  were  blended  with  the  old  neolithic  stock,  and  spoke 
a  Celtic  dialect  (cp.  Rice  Holmes,  Anc.  Britain,  p.  417  ff.). 

habitantium :  substantival,  'of  the  inhabitants  of,  a  usage 
following  that  of  the  Greek  participle  with  the  article.  The  active 
use  of  Jiabitare  is  mostly  poetical. 

Silurum.  These  lived  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (see 
A.  12.  32,  4,  &c).  They  were  not  conquered  till  the  time  of 
Frontinus  (c.  17,  3) 

colorati,  'swarthy',  not  here  'sunburnt'  (Quint.  5.  10,  Si,  so/ 
colorat :  non  utique,  qui  est  coloratus,  a  sole  est).  So  used  of 
Indians  (Virg.  G.  4,  293)  and  other  dark  races.  The  asyndeton  torti 
crines,  '  curly  locks ',  is  part  of  the  same  argument ;  et  adds 
another  from  geography. 

posita  contra  Hispania.  The  manusc-ipt  Hispaniam  arose 
from  taking  contra  as  a  preposition. 

Tacitus'  geographical  argument  about  the  ethnical  affinities  of  the 
Silures  is  based  on  the  false  notion  that  Spain  was  opposite  {posita 
contra)  and  near  to  Britain  (see  note  on  c.  10,  2).  The  physical 
resemblances  to  the  Spanish  Iberians  indicate  that  among  the  Celts 
of  South  Wales  there  was  a  strong  strain  of  native  British  blood 
resulting  from  fusion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Stone  Age,  who 
may  be  called  Iberian  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
ethnologists  to  describe  the  short,  dark  race  of  non-Aryan  stock 
which  was  widely  spread  over  the  Mediterranean  lands  in  the 
neolithic  period  (cp.  Rice  Holmes,  Anc.  Britain,  p.  398  ff.,  Conquest 
of  Gaul,  p.  287  ff.). 

eas :  explained  by  the  context,  as  en  provincia  in  A.  4.  56,  3. 

proximi,  &c,  '  those  nearest  to  the  Gauls  are  also  like  them '. 
The  reference  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-east  of  England. 
Caesar  had  already  noted  the  similarity  between  the  customs  of  the 
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[ippan  bus         !  :  belts 

of  latit  d   English  I  denote  l  • 

temperature,  whence  tin-  modern  sense  ol  the  English  « 
habit  uin      \\ «  sho  ild  expo  I  i  u* 
:oplied  from  t 

in    univ.Tsiim  .  . .  aeatimanti.  ' to  form  iudge- 

I  01  the  dative  and  for  in 
c.  io,  4. 

•r.  of  the  alternative  explanation?  just  suggested 
the  former  is  the  more  probable.  It  is,  of  course,  the  true  one. 
The  first  Celtic  invad<  iic  Celts  <or  Celts  who  spoke 

the  Ian  m  which  Goidelic  was  evolved):  from  their  dialed 

■h,  and   Manx  are  descended.      Later,  apparent!;. 
ab<»ut  400  v.  -  f>f  Brythonu 

dialect  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton  are  derived.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  greater  pan  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  at  least  a  large  part  of  southern  Scotland,  were  inhabited  by 
Brythons,  ailed,  though  possibly  Goidelic  was 

still  spoken  in  remoter  parts  of  the  island.    See  Rice  Holm* 
at.,  p;  .5  3  f. 

would   find   (among    the    liritons)   their   (the 
Gaulish)   rites'.     The   reference  is  doubtle>-   to    Diuiuism    which, 
according  toa  tradition  recorded  by  Caesar,  11.  G.  6,  13,  v. 
to  have  originated  in  Britain,  but  u  ly  the  religion  of  the 

neolithic  population  both  in   Britain  and  in  Gaul     On  the   Uritish 
and  Gaulish  relij  e  Rice  Holme 

p.  271  ft  :  t  of  (niul,  p.  26 ff. 

superstition u  111   persuasiones.  'their  religiou 
45.1;  H.  ■■  the  plural 

30:  IMinv.  A".  //  Halm 

and  A  1   their  belief  in   (Gallic) 

ll  Tacitus'  argument  plainly  would  require  M>< 
they  have  brought  their  Gallic  beliefs  with  them '.     The  *s*  would 
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easily  drop  out  before  sermo.  But  the  asyndeton  which  is  generally 
assumed  is  very  awkward.  Sup.  jtersuasiones  would  naturally  be 
felt  as  appositional  to  sacra  :  and  ( rudeman  notes  that  Tacitus  does 
not  elsewhere  interpose  a  verb  between  the  members  of  such  an 
asyndeton.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  ac  has  dropped  out 
after  -as. 

Superstitio,  contrasted  with  religiones  in  //.  5.  13,  1,  is  used  often 
of  foreign  religions  other  than  Greek,  whether  barbarian  (G.  39,  4; 
43,  5,  &c.j,  or  Jewish  (//.  5.  8,  2,  &c),  or  Christian  (A.  15.  44,  4). 

sermo,  &c.  Tacitus  appears  to  distinguish  between  the  language 
of  Britain  and  that  of  Gaul,  but  not  between  that  of  any  one  part  of 
Britain  and  another  :  cp.  note  on  in  iiniversum,  &c.,  §  3. 

in  depoacendis,  &c.  Similarly  Caesar  (B.  G.  3.  19,  6)  and  Livy 
(10.  28,  4). 

§  5.  praeferunt,  '  display  ':  cp.  A.  4.  75,  2,  &c. 

nam  explains  an  unexpressed  thought :  '  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gauls),  for  .  .  .' 

accepimus.  The  reference  is  probably  to  Caesar,  B.  G.  6.  24,  1, 
who  is  cited  in  G.  28,  1.  On  their  subsequent  unwarlike  character, 
cp.  A.  3.  46,  2-4  ;   II.  18,  I,  &c. 

pariter,  'at  the  same  time'  (afia) :  cp.  A.  6.  18,  1  ;   13.  37,  2,  &c. 

olim:  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  taken  closely  with  victis. 

eeteri  :  such  for  instance  as  the  Brigantes.  and  those  of  the  north 
and  west  generally. 

CHAPTER  XII 

§  1.  In  pedite  robur.  The  same  is  said  of  the  Germans  [G.  6,  4) 
and  of  the  Chatti  in  particular  (G.  30,  3).  That  the  Britons  had 
also  cavalry  is  shown  by  Caes.  B.  G.  4.  24,  1  ;  32,  5,  &c. 

nationes  :  here  fas  in  G.  2,  5,  &c.)  of  separate  tribes ;  in  G.  1.  c. 
opposed  tokens,  but  in  c.  22,  1,  below,  interchanged  with  it. 

et  curru,  'also  with  the  chariot'.  These  warriors  are  the 
covinnarii  of  c.  35,  3,  the  essedarii  of  Caesar,  who  describes  their 
skill  and  tactics  (4.  33).  That  these  chariots  were  scythed  is 
affirmed  by  Mela,  3.  6,  52  and  Silius  Italicus  17,  417,  but  the  silence 
of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  who  describe  battles  in  which  chariots  take 
part,  is  against  the  supposition  that  they  were  generally  scythed, 
and  other  evidence  points  to  the  same  conclusion  :  cp.  Rice  Holmes, 
Anc.  Brit.,  p.  674.  The  use  of  chariots  at  all,  though  ascribed  to 
Gauls  by  other  writers,  is  noticed  by  Caesar  as  a  peculiarity  of 
British  warfare. 

honestior  auriga,  &c.  The  general  use  of  ftropngnator  ot 
one  fighting  from  a  place  of  vantage  fas  a  ship,  wall,  &c.)  seems 
to  show  that  here  the  driver  is  opposed  to  those  who  fight  from  the 
chariot,  and  that  the  meaning  is  that  (contrary  to  the  rule  in  Homer 
and  among  the  Gauls)  the  driver  is  the  higher,  the  fighters  the  lower 
in  rank.  There  was  probably  only  one  ftropugnator,  chosen  by  the 
auriga  from  among  his  clients.     So  in  Caesar's  time  the  British 
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ihariot 

the  fighters 
;  then, 
:,t   and   ri^ht ,  takir 

It  would  appear  tl 
time  the  tactical  importance  <>f   th<  had  diminished  (<  |>. 

. 

•   i  i       ui  [A.  i .  57,  ;  I  i  hief,  and  presumabl) 

■  iinon^  the  I'.m 

olim.    In  time  then 

;.  22,  i ».  and  monarchy  « 

with    h  i    pre-eminent  kings  ruling  es,  hk<- 

//.  O.  5.  11»  9)  and  aftei  unobelinut. 

;.  5.  I ,  p.  K>o  .      I  'io 

describes  the  Britons  (60. 20,1)  as  AXX<hoXX<mc  3<uri  mray- 

/i.»-  (  in  the  time  of  <  laudii  vend  names  of  kin^~. 

of  .  /.  2.  24,  5.  ate  preserved  by  theii 

ris  of  Kom<-,  iik<-  Cogidumnus  <<".  14). 

nunc  pes  prinripes.  i.e.  at  the  time  of  Tacitus,  no  kii. 
':.      TrahuntUTy  &<  ..  is  contrasted  with  / 

kings,  but  are  now  drawn  by  faction  into 
oce  son*  times  to  <>ne  chief,  sometimes  to  am  Similar 

disunion  prevailed  in  the  Gaulish  cantons  in  Caesa 
result  of  factions  headed  by  nobles. 

factionibus  et  studiis  trahuntur,  'they  arc  1 
chiefs  in  their  train  through   factions  and   party-spirit '. 

inse,  facti.  nenda- 

tion,  but  seems  unnecessary.    Wolrilin  thought  that  with  trakutUur 
we  should  exj>ect  infaciumes  [Phiiol.  26,  1451 ;  but,  though  t 
in  or  ad  is  common  in  TfM  itus,  the  verb  .  juently  used  by 

him,  with  or  without  Sttum,  in  the  sens-  fter  one,  in 

one's  train  '. 

§  2.  pro  nobis,  'on  our  behalf:  publim  honesta  1 //. 

I.  5,  41,  &c,  and  the  same  oppositii  turn  in  Sail. 

in  commune.  '  in  common  ',  '  together'  :  <  p.  onsul- 

//.  4.  67,  4),  in  nitii.:,  //.  2.  5,  31,  <\;c.     In 

5,  4  tin  phrase  means  'for  the  common  good  '. 

duabus  tribusve.  'two  or  (at  most)  tl  C  15,  5;  40.  41; 

:11c  would  mean  'two  and  (even)  three',  and  would  - 
a  considerable  number.    Bl  ,;    .'isUrque 

on  Ho: 

ic.  17.  ilish  and  German  tribes, 

conventus.  'meet;:  >.  conventus  It 

■tngoli,  &c,  'they  fight  in  isolated  bodies,  and  the  who! 

vanquisbe  i '  (in  d<  tail). 

§  3.  caelum.  ,V  .      The  Strange  interposition  of  this  account  of 
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the  climate  and  products  between  two  passages  treating  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  has  led  to  the  supposition  ror  on 

the  part  of  a  transcriber,  which  it  is  thought  might  be  corrected  by 
inserting  c.  12,  3-7  at  the  end  either  of  c.  10  (Wolfflin,  Philol.  26, 
i44-5iorofc  11  (Bahrens).  Granting  the  present  arrangement  to  be 
faulty,  it  is  still  probable  that  it  is  (hn:  to  Tacitus  himself.  The  plan 
was  probably  intended  generally  to  resemble  that  of  the  Germania, 
where  we  have  raphy  (c  1),   (2)  ethnolog)    (c.  2  4),  (3) 

climate  and  products  (c.   51,   14)  military  matters  tc.  61;    but  the 
mention  of  the  ethnological  affinity  of  Britons  to  Gauls  led  him  to 
speak  of  the  contrast  in  warlike  qualities,  whence  the  pass 
their  mode  of  fighting  and  on  the  disunion  which  made  them  less 
formidable  is  interpolated  out  of  its  proper  place. 

foedum,  'gloomy':  cp.foedum  imhribus diem  (If.  1.  18,  1),  nubes 
foedavere  lumen  (Sail.  Fr.  inc.  104  d,  IV.  80  Maur.). 

asperitas  frigorum  abest.  So  Caesar  says  {B.  G.  5.  12,  7), 
loca  sunt  temperatiora  quam  in  Gallia%  remissioribus  frigoribus, 
his  comparison  baing,  no  doubt,  between  southern  Britain  and 
northern  Gaul.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  the  weather  as  rainy  and 
misty  rather  than  snowy  14.  5,  2,  p.  200).  We  should  have  expected 
Tacitus,  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts,  to  speak 
more  specifically. 

dierum  spatia,  Sec.  Tacitus,  like  Juvenal  (2,  161),  speaks  only 
of  the  long  summer,  not  of  the  short  winter,  days.  Caesar  (/>'.  G. 
5.  13,  31,  Strabo  (2.  1,  18,  p.  75,  quoting  Hipparchus),  and  Pliny 
(X.  H.  2.  75,  186)  have  some  information  as  to  both.  Caesar,  when 
in  Britain,  had  verified  the  greater  length  of  the  day  by  a  water- 
clock.  Pliny  comes  very  near  accuracy  in  giving  the  longest 
day  as  fourteen  hours  at  Alexandria,  fifteen  in  Italy,  seventeen  in 
Britain  (which  would  be  about  a  medium  between  London  and  the 
north  of  Scotland». 

noatri  orbis,  'our  world':  cp.  G.  2,  1,  &c.  So  nostrum  mare 
for  the  Mediterranean  sea  fc.  24,  2).  Dierum  is  omitted  for  con- 
ciseness :  cp.  c.  24   2. 

ut  .  .  .  internoscas,  'so  that  you  can  hardly  distinguish  between 
evening  and  morning  twilight'  (the  one  passes  into  the  other). 
Potential  subj.,  cp.  c.  22,  5. 

§  4.  soli3  fulgorem  is  the  'glow '  which  may  be  seen  long  after 
sunset  even  in  the  English  midlands  on  fine  summer  nights.  Cp.' 
G.  45.  1  :  ext  remits  cadentis  tarn  solis  fulgor  in  ortuni  edurat  adeo 
claries  ut  sidera  hebetet.  The  short  summer  nights  of  the  north 
were  already  known  to  Homer  \()d.  10.  83  ff.). 

occidere  et  exurgere.  Solem  should  probably  be  supplied,  as 
it  was  by  Eumenius  and  Jordanis  (see  below).  Peter  keeps  solis 
fulgorem  as  subject,  but  occidere  is  properly  used  of  the  sun  and  is 
inappropriate  to  fulgor.  The  actual  sun  is  below  the  horizon,  but 
only  casts  a  low  shadow.  Et  after  nee  (cp.  c.  1,  3)  couples  two 
parts  of  one  idea,  'set,  and  then  rise  again'  (cp.  Draeger,  §  107). 
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a  Ion  shadow,  do  not  thro*  tin-  darkness  up  high,  and  the  night 

tot  rea  i  'li.it 

the  earth  is  ■  di^k.  tl.it  .it  tl. 
iDountaint)  but  bulging  elsewhen 

.11;  t ii.it  the  night  in  .1  shadow  from  the 
vim  beneath  the  earth  (cp.  Plin.  .V.  //.  2.  1 
limit  of  the  earth   'h<    shadow  ■   thai  th< 

unaffa  ted  by  it.  and  therefore  not  hidden  from  tin-  earth.     It  is 
difficult  I  ant  of  tl.<  tin- 

earth,  known  to  14  ientn.  from  the  fourth  century  l:.i  .  and 

to  such  Kom  nd  I  liny;  but  his  langu 

-  an  hardly  be  explain*  d  as  merely  i  i  in 

other  ln.i-  iintiiK  knowli  ird  of  his 

d.i\  He  is  followed  by  Enmeniu  ent), 

who  says  of  Britai  iqua  Itte  .    htm 

ilia  litot  um  txtrema  plan  it  its  non  attollit  u  t  im 

caeli  tt  tiderum  transit  aspectus,  ut  sol  ipse,  qui 

./■i  appirrat  pra,  t  >:danis   (6th   cent.'. 

GeHc  i.  3,  21  ct  i/n<  it  n 

xm  insulam  incolentibus)  per  terrae  marginem  du 
,  uirr.    Sidera  is  d  ific  than  caelum,  and  the  two  are  thus 

coupled  frequently  in  poetry  and  pi 

$  5.  praeter,  :  cp.  praet  >  ,  Caes. 

B.G.  5-  12,  5- 

oriri    sueta.   a  phrase  used   by  Sail.  Fr.  Hist*  1,9   D,   I.    u 
Maur. 

patiens -tYnuamr  iecundumquo.       The    best     MS. 
dumque  in  the  text  and  fecundum  in  the  margin,  while 
inferior,  MSS.   have   huniium    in    the   text.      Pecudumque  cannot 
nd  in  view  of  the  following  words  tarde  mitescunt  &c,  and  it 
should  probably  be  emended  to  u\  undstmque.  The  marginal  variant 

was  intended  pcuiium  only  :   cp.  the  critical  notes  01 

qmvmjuoMy  «.  i6,  and  c.  3-.  j 

i  nudum  strengthens  fattens,  a  very  general  term  consistent  with 
Ath  of  a  poor  quality:  so  silvat  frequens  fecundusqu 

./.4.65.  1,  means   bearing   many   and    tine   oak-trees.      With 

turn,  the  asyndeton  cm  be  taken 
pat.  inted  out 

that  fmgum  should   come    before    the  adjectives.      Older 

citing  the  analog] 

inpatient,  /v.  <  I  the 
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loss  of  a  noun  before  /fattens,  such  as  arborum,  which  could  not  by 
itself  mean  arborum  frugiferarutn. 

§  6.  fert  .  .  .  metalla.  Sec  Appendix  II.  Caesar  says  nothing 
of  precious  metals,  and  Cicero  had  heard  that  there  were  none  in 
Britain  (ad  Fatn.  7.  7,  I  ;  cp.  ad  Ait.  4.  16,  7)  :  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  (4.  5,  2,  p.  199),  Caesar  of  tin  found  in  the 
interior,  and  a  little  iron  on  the  coasts  (/>'.  G.  5.  12,  5);  and  an 
account  of  the  tin  trade  from  Belerion  (Land's  End)  to  the  island  of 
Ictis  is  given  in  Diod.  5.  22,  1  (cp.  also  Plin.  N.H,  4.  16,  104). 
It  is  shown  in  Appendix  II  that  there  are  few  traces  of  gold-mining, 
but  that  silver  was  extracted  from  lead  ores,  which  were  extensively 
worked.  Copper  (imported  in  Caesar's  time)  was  mined  in  Anglesey 
and  elsewhere  in  N  .W.  Wales,  and  iron  in  the  Sussex  Weald  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  Cornish  tin  was  less  important  than  that  of 
N.W.  Spain. 

pretium  victoriae.  For  pretium  =  praemium,  cp.  c.  1,  2. 
These  words  should  not  be  pressed  to  mean  that  Britain  was 
invaded  for  the  sake  of  these  metals  (In/rod.,  p.  xlv).  All  metal 
works  in  provinces  were  taken  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  usually 
formed  part  of  the  emperor's  Jiscus  (Marquardt,  Staatsv.  ii.  259  ff. ; 
Hirschfeld,  Verwaltungsbeamten,  145  ff.). 

gignit  et,  i.  e.  the  sea  also  adds  to  the  revenue.  The  form 
margaritum  (for  margarita)  is  found  in  Varro,  and  in  late  Latin. 
Suet,  says  {Jul.  47)  that  Caesar  went  to  Britain  sfte  margaritarum , 
Mela  (3.  6,  51)  speaks  of  some  British  rivers  as  gemmas  margari- 
tasque  ge?ierantia,  and  mediaeval  writers  give  exaggerated  accounts 
(Elton,  Origins  of  English  History,  p.  220). 

subfusca,  &c:  Pliny  {N.H.  9.  35,  116)  calls  the  British  pearls 
ftarvos  atqtie  decolores,  instancing  the  breastplate  dedicated  by 
Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  made  of  pearls  professedly 
brought  from  there.  The  whole  subject  of  pearls  is  treated  at 
length  in  §  106  ff. 

§  7.  artem,  i.  e.  the  skill  to  dive  for  them. 

rubro  mari,  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  in  A.  2.  61,  2  ;  14.  25,  3  ; 
Plin.  X.  H.  6.  23,  107;  the  'F.pvdpt)  SdXaaan  of  Hdt.  1.  180,  2,  &c. 

saxis.  The  case  here  is  generally  taken  to  be  dat.,  as  in  Virg. 
Aen.  2.  608,  also  in  A.  1.  44,  6  (avellerentur  castris),  but  Virgil 
has  co7nplexu  avolsus  {Aen.  4,  616),  and  such  ablatives  depending 
on  the  force  of  a  prep,  in  composition  are  often  found. 

expulsa,  '  cast  on  shore '. 

naturam,  '  quality ',  i.  e.  that  of  the  best  pearls.  If,  gathered 
alive,  they  were  as  good  as  others,  greed  would  have  found  a  way 
to  get  them  alive.  Deesse  is  taken  with  avariUam  in  a  sense  nearer 
to  abesse. 
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of  Britain  was  done  in  Gaul    By  conquering  Gaol  he  opened  tl 
foi  Me  in  influent 
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§  3.  et,  carrying  on  the  Idea  of  bella  civilia\  at  adding  another 
cause.  Prindpum,  "leading  men',  as  in  Dial.  36,  4,  and  often  in 
Cicero.     Cp.  c.  12,  1 ;  21,  2. 

consilium,  'policy';  praeceptum,  'an  injunction'.  That 
Tiberius  regarded  the  practice  of  Augustus  in  this  light  is  acknow- 
ledged by  himself  (A.  4.  37,  4  ;  cp.  also  1.  77.  4).  Augustus  more 
than  once  professed  an  intention  to  invade  Britain,  but  really 
preferred  to  gain  influence  there  by  diploma*  y,  and  dissuaded  his 
successors  from  extending  the  empire  (A.  1.  11,  7). 

§  4.  agitasse:  sc.  ammo,  'had  formed  plans'.  The  great  army 
collected  by  Gaius  in  Gaul  is  stated  to  have  been  marched  to 
the  coast  as  if  to  embark,  and  then  to  have  been  led  back,  after 
being  told  to  pick  up  shells  as  spoils  of  the  ocean  ;  a  lighthouse 
having  been  built  in  commemoration  (Suet.  CaL  46,  D10,  59. 
25,  1).  For  a  possible  explanation  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
invasion,  see  Introd.,  p.  xlv,  n.  3.  The  lighthouse,  a  useful  aid  to 
cross-Channel  shipping,  may  have  been  built  in  connexion  with 
the  invasion. 

ni,  i.e.  he  had  planned  the  invasion,  and  would  have  executed  it 
but  for  his  own  natural  changeableness,  and  his  previous  failure 
against  Germany  (cp.  c.  4,  4  ;  37,  1 1. 

velox . . .  paenitentiae.  Velox  goes  with  paenitentiae  (gen. ),  and 
ingenio  mobili  is  a  causal  abl,  '  through  natural  fickleness  swift  to 
change '.  Such  a  genitive  as  paenitentiae  expressing  the  thing  in 
point  of  which  a  term  is  applied  to  a  person,  though  nowhere  else 
used  with  velox,  is  found  with  many  adjectives,  such  as  pervicax, 
procax,  Sec.  The  usage  is  especially  poetical  and  Tacitean,  but  is 
also  found  in  Sallust.  Velox  ingenio  would  imply  praise,  as  in 
Quint  6.  4,  8,  &c 

frustra  fuissent,  '  had  failed ',  a  construction  originating  wiih 
Sail.  (Cat.  20,  2,  &c.)  and  used  by  Livy.  The  expedition  into 
Germany,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  elsewhere  still  more  severely 
Gaianarum  expeditionum  ludibrium,  H.  4.  15,  3;  ingentes  Gai 
Caesaris  minae  in  ludibrium  zvrsae,  G.  37,  5,  is  described  in 
a  similar  spirit  by  Suetonius  (CaL  43,  f. ),  who  speaks  of  a  sham 
fight,  in  which  the  emperor's  German  bodyguard  represented  the 
enemy,  and  of  Gauls  dressed  up  to  resemble  German  prisoners. 
Compare  the  similar  (false)  tale  told  of  Domitian  in  c.  39,  2.  The 
traditional  '  history  '  of  Gaius  is  largely  patent  travesty. 

§  5.  auctor  iterati  operis.  This  correction  of  auctoritate  {£) 
seems  to  be  the  best.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  auctor  of  invading 
Britain,  Claudius  the  auctor  iterandi:  cp.  iterare  culpam  {H.  3.  11, 
2),  Sec.  Auctor  simply,  the  reading  of  the  Toledo  MS.  (doubtless 
a  conjecture  of  Crullus,  Introd.,  p.  xiv),  is  accepted  by  Andresen, 
but  does  not  account  for  the  reading  of  E.  Ritter's  patrati  would 
apply  more  to  the  time  of  Agricola,  when  the  island  was  supposed 
to  be  perdomita  ;  statim  ('  immediately  on  his  accession '),  formerly 
proposed  by  Andresen,  would  be  hardly  true. 
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distinct  from  tt (cp.  C  ii. 

Tar;'  to  speak  here-  in  the  language  of  the  triumphal 
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(cp.    Suet.   CI.   25:    Mommsen,   Staaisr.  i.  252,  6:    in.  654,    1  }. 
Caratacua  and    his    family,   taken   in   that   year   1./.   12, 
the  only  captive  kin^s  known  to  us. 
fatis.  best  taken  as  abl. :  cp.  osteudent  territ  hum   tantun 

./<//.  6|  869);   G.  31,  4.  &c     By  his  achievements  here 
j  made  him  conspicuous  as  the  coming  man,  a  more  rtu 
repetition  of  the  fad  stated  at»  I  ///////////,  8 

CHAPTJ  R  XIV 

The  Burve)  of  the  conqm  dministration  of  Britain  before 

Agricola'i  entry  on  the  si  14-17)  's  an  artistic  pit 

waiting,  skilfully  blending  li.^ht  I  serving 

tin-  in.  ri<  ola  (contrasted  with  tl 

KM,  c.  20,  11  and  as  a  measure  of  the  gn  iiis  military 

nnents.     C  p.  tl  c.  15  1  init.  1,  the  criticisms  made  in 

and  the  brief  mention  of  the  considerable  achievements  of 
lis  and  Frontinus  (c.  171:    Introd.,  p.  liv. 
§  1.  Consularium,  i.e.  governors  (of  consular  rank). 
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Aulus  Plautius,  the  leader  of  the  original  expedition  in  a.  D.  43, 
who  remained  in  Britain  till  A. D.  47,  and  received  an  ovation  (A.  13. 
32,  3),  an  honour  usually  reserved,  like  the  full  triumph,  for  the 
imperial  family  (see  note  on  c.  40,  l).  His  achievements  in 
Britain,  after  the  capture  of  Camulodunum,  are  not  recorded.  He 
had  been  cos.  in  A.D.  29  (from  July)  and  legatus  of  Pannonia  from 
about  41  to 43  (67/..  v.  698).  From  Pannonia  he  brought  the  Ninth 
legion  with  him  to  Britain. 

subinde,  '  in  succession  '  (A.  6.  2,  5). 

Ostorius  Scapula  (Publius),  legatus  A.D.  47-52.  His  achieve- 
ments, and  especially   the   defeat  and  capture  of  Caratiicus,  are 
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Inscription  of  Chichester  mentioning  King  Cogidubnus 
-X  scale 


related  in  A.  12.  31-9.  He  received  triumfthalia,  and  died  in  the 
province. 

proxima  pars  :  apparently  somewhat  of  an  understatement.  On 
the  extent  of  territory  conquered  at  the  death  of  Ostorius,  see 
Introd.,  pp.  xlvii  f. 

veteranoruni  colonia :  that  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester), 
colonized  during  the  time  of  Ostorius  :  see  A.  12.  32,  4,  and  note. 

§  2.  Cogidumno  regi.  Tacitus  speaks  as  if  he  was  still  sur- 
viving in  his  own  time  or  that  of  Agricola.  The  name  is  taken  to 
occur  in  a  famous  inscription  of  Chichester  (Regni),  CIL.  vii.  11  : 
[N~\eptuno  et  Minervae  temfilum  \_pr\o  salute  do\inus\  divinae  [ex] 
auctoritate  [Ti.]  Claud.  \Cd\gidubni  r(egisl)  legat\i\  Aug{usti)  in 
Brit(annia),  \colle\gium  fabror(um)  et  qui  in  eo  [stmt]  die)  s(uo) 
d'ant),  donante  are  am  [ClemT]eiite  Pudentini  fil[io).  The  stone 
has  suffered  at  the  crucial  point  since  the  careful  drawing  of 
Stukeley  and  R.  Gale  was  made.  The  drawing  here  given  (Fig.  10) 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Collingwood,  from  a  photograph,  after 
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Tacitus  says  of  him  neque  .  .  .  nisi  porta  retinuerat  (A.  14.  29,  i). 
Possibly  during  his  live  years'  rule  ground  already  won  was  secured 
by  forts,  roads,  &c.  but  throughout  Nero's  reign  little  or  no  progress 
was  made  in  Britain. 

castellis  .  .  .  promotis  is  aoristic,  as  also  subactis  and  firmatis 
below  :  c.  2,  2,  &c.  On  the  meaning  oi castellis,  see  note  one.  16, 
1  and  Fig.  12. 

aucti  officii.  The  post-Augustan  use  of  officium  for  an  office, 
appointment,  sphere  ot  duty  (cp.  c.  19,  3;  25,  \)  may  justify  this 
expression,  but  it  is  a  harsh  equivalent  for  auctae  provinciae. 
Sallust  has  ojftcia.  intendere,  in  the  sense  of  doing  more  than  bare 
duty  {Jug.  75,  8)  ;  which  Draeger  took  to  be  the  meaning  here. 

Veranius  (Ouintus),  not  the  legatus  and  friend  of  Germanicus 
(.1.  2.  56,  4,  &c. ),  but  the  consul  A.D.49  (12.  5,  i).  He  was  legatus 
of  Britain  in  A.D.  58  or  58-9  :  see  A.  14.  29,  I,  where  it  is  said  that 
he  made  some  attacks  on  the  Silures,  and  in  his  will  boasted  that  he 
could  have  subdued  the  whole  province  in  two  more  years.  Ritter 
proposed  to  insert  the  praenomen  here,  but  Veranius  is  named 
without  it  in  A.  14.  29,  1. 

§  4.  Suetonius  .  .  .  Paulinus  :  see  on  c.  5,  1.  His  biennium 
would  be  a. D.  59  and  60  or  59-60  and  60-1,  before  the  great 
rebellion  of  A.D.  61. 

hinc,  '  alter  this ' ;  so  in  the  elder  Pliny,  &c.,  and  often  in 
Tacitus. 

firmatisque  praesidiis :  best  taken  (with  Peter  and  Andresen) 
to  mean  praesidiis  firmis  positis  '  establishing  strong  forts  ' :  cp. 
aciem  firmarent  (c.  35,  2),Jirmando  praesidio  {A.  13.  41,  3)  ;  not 
1  strengthening  forts ',  since  forts  would  not  exist  among  tribes 
newly  conquered.  To  take  firmatis  with  nationibus,  abl.  abs.,  and 
praesidiis  as  instrumental  abl., '  securely  held  by  forts  ',  though  sup- 
ported by  c.  23,  2;  H*  2.  83,  2  ;  4.  55,  4,  would  give  here  an 
awkward  construction.  The  period  from  the  time  of  Ostorius  to 
the  rebellion  of  Boudicca  may  have  been  filled  by  the  occupation  of 
outposts  against  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  Wales  and  the  Brigantes, 
and  by  the  construction  of  some  of  the  great  roads. 

quorum  :  probably  '  which  things '  (cp.  A.  3.  63,  1),  not  only  the 
praesidia.     Fiducia  is  causal  abl. 

Monam:  Anglesey,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  perhaps  confounds 
it  with  Man  (B.  G.  5.  13,  3),  and  by  Pliny,  who  says  it  was  200  miles 
from  Camulodunum  (2.  75,  187).  In  A.  14.  29,  3,  Tacitus  calls  it 
incolis  validam  et  receptaculum  perfugarum,  and  describes  graphi- 
cally the  attack  on  this  Druid  stronghold  (c.  30).  Agricola  finally 
subdued  it  (c.  18). 

rebellious :  a  word  almost  wholly  poetical  before  Tacitus. 

terga  occasioni  patefecit,  '  exposed  his  rear  to  opportunity ',  i.e. 
'  to  attack ',  a  novel  expression  with  a  bold  personification  of  occasio 
(for  which  cp.  c.  18,  1  ;  24,  3). 
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nant   meaning,  that   1  I  I    injury   rather  than   the   uords 

describing  it  ('kindling  the  description  ').   W<  till  stronger 

tit   ,it,  endebatt   in  A.   \ . 

tuitions  J/.   1.   14,  2)   implies  putting   th< 
construction  on  acts,  tracing  in  them  a  set  purpose  to 
insult. 

taniquaru,  *  as  though  ',  like  «'.  >.  giving  the  ground,  as  it  ap] 
to  the  rulers. 

ex  facili :  a  variation  fi  £  ■  //.  3. 

from  Ovid  - .       -  -  . 

that  this  4  ( iraecism  '  is  found  in 
cially  in   Sen.,  but  occurs  oftencr  in  the 
earner  work-  ol  Tacitus  than  in  the  Annuls  {Philol.  26,  146 
...  p.  ixxxi,  n.  I. 
§  2.  e  quibua,  &c,  '  the  gov<  rnor  to  wreak  his  fury  on  our  life- 
blood  ' — as  having  power  to  order  levies  and  forced  labour  1    . 
and  to  put  :  ;r  property '.     In^.  14.  32, 

7  the  extortion  of  the  procurator  Catus  Decianus  is  given  as  one 
of  the  -  . 

aequo  .  .  .  aeque  :  perhaps  imitated  from  Hor.  /.'/<.  I.  1. 
Cp.  hurt  ti.,  p.  Ixxxv. 

alterius   manus,   &c^  '  the  tools  of  the  one  (the  /< 
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centurions,  those  of  the  other  (the procurator),  his  slaves '.  Manus, 
'  instruments  '  (cp.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2.  10,  27)  is  preferable  to  manum, 
'  band  ',  '  troop  '  (cp.  Dial.  37,  3  ;  //.  4.  39,  4).  On  the  position  of 
the  procurator,  see  note  on  c.  9,  5.  Very  similar  language  is  used 
in  A.  14.  31,  2  ///  regnum  per  centuriones,  domus  per  servos  velut 
capta  vustarentur.  Cp.  also  //.  4. 
14  tradi  se  firaefeilis  centurio- 
nibusque,  quos  ubi  spoliis  et  san- 
guine expteverint,  &c. 

miscere  :  perhaps  (as  Andresen 
suggests)  'inflict  promiscuously', 
without  sparing  each  other's  vic- 
tims, but  more  probably  '  mingle 
with  each  other ' :  cp.  minus  adu- 
latiojiesque  miscet,  H.  3.  74,  3. 

§  3.  exceptum, '  exempted  from ' : 
cp.  excipiam  sorti,  Virg.  A  en.  9, 
271. 

in  proelio,  &c,  '  in  battle  the 
spoiler  is  at  least  the  stronger ', 
and  the  indignity  therefore  less. 

nunc, '  as  things  are  ' :  cp.  c.  1,  4. 

eripi  domos.  This  bold  figure 
is  adapted  to  the  following  words, 
as  Draeger  noted.  The  veteran 
citizens  of  Camulodunum  are  re- 
ferred to,  who  pellebant  domibus, 
exturbabant  agris,  captivos,  servos 
appellando  {A.  14.  31,  5). 

tantum,  taken  closely  with  pro 
patria  :  '  as  though  it  were  only  for 
their  country  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  die '. 

§  4.  quantulum  enim,  i.e.  'but 
we  will  show  that  they  are  wrong  in 
counting  on  our  cowardice,/*??-  what 
a  handful  are  our  invaders  in  pro- 
portion to  our  own  numbers  ! ' 

sic,  '  it  was  thus  (by  counting 
their  own  numbers)   that ' :    so  sic 

o/im  Sacroviruni  .  .  .  concidisse,  H.  4.  57,  3.  Others  explain  less 
naturally  '  as  we  will '  (throw  off  the  yoke).  The  plural  Germaniae 
is  often  used  (like  Galliae)  of  the  two  Roman  military  governments 
or  provinces,  and  sometimes,  as  here,  of  portions  of  Germany  that 
were  subject  at  the  time  spoken  of  (cp.  c.  28,  1  ;  A.  1.  57,  2).  The 
allusion  is  to  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  A.  D.  9. 

et,  '  and  yet ' :  cp.  c.  3,  1  (and  note) ;   9,  3. 

§  5.  causas,  '  motives '  :  cp.  c.  30,  1. 

G  2 


Fig.  11.     A  Roman  centurion 
From  Camulodunum 
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pom  n  A.  \. 

• 

deprehen  itate  until 

sentiment  is  expressed  in  H.  1.  21,  5 ;  81.  I. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

1    in  rioem      I 

arid  .  es;  mutu  il 

mutual  patient 

found  in  Livy  9.  40,  7. 
Boudicca.      I  ;   in    MSS. 

(1   from  tl 
explained  to  mean  '  Vi<  I 

;».  p.  xlix.  n.      The  popular  form  /  is  a  men  error 

ne  printed  editions. 
is  tin-  (  ase  with  the  popular  form  ( 
neque  enim  sexum.     A  tjueen  of  the  Brig  tfttmandua, 

.'.  12.  36,  i  :  H 
;n   A.    14.   35,   1    soli  tun; 

But  both  these  rases  seem  exceptional.    The  subjects  of  the 

■ 

>ect- 
ing  Celtic  peoples  meat  mm 

(Rhys,  p.  66). 
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sumpsere  .  .  .  bellum.  This  phrase,  probably  taken  from  the 
ordinary  sutnere  arma,  is  frequent  in  Tacitus,  Sallust,  and  J. ivy, 
and  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Greek  writers  {nSktfiov  rfpavro, 
Thuc.  3.  39,  3).     Cp.  2\so  proelium  tumps  ere  |  II.  2.  42,  3). 

sparsos,  &c.  In  A.  14.  t,-^,  4  the  Britons  arc  described  as  only 
attacking  defenceless  places  abounding  in  plunder,  omissis  castellu 
fir  u  esidiisq  uc  m  ilitarium. 

castella  .  .  .  praesidiis.     The  Romans  used  two  distinct  classes 
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ANNEXE 

Fig.  12.  General  Plan  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Gellygaer.  a,  Granaries  ; 
b,  Commandant's  House  ;  c,  Head-quarters;  d.  Doubtful;  e.  Barracks; 
f.  Stabling  (?).     (After  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Ward. 


of  permanent  fortified  posts,  castra  and  castella,  corresponding  to 
the  division  of  the  army  into  legions  and  auxilia.  (1)  Castra,  each 
50  to  60  acres  in  area,  were  garrisoned  from  Domitian's  time  by 
one  legion  each,  i.e.  nearly  6,000  men,  almost  all  infantry.  (2) 
Castella  were  far  smaller  posts  of  varying  area,  2  to  7  acres,  each 
garrisoned  by  one  '  cohort '  (infantry)  or  one  '  ala  '  (cavalry),  either 
500  or  1,000  men  strong.  The  castra  were  the  larger  central  posts, 
—  in  Britain  :  York,  Chester,  Caerleon,  and  for  a  time  Lincoln. 
The  castella  were  dotted  along  roads  at   strategic  points  (river- 
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time  or  anoth)  small  posts.     In 

.M<  h 
imp..  and  tcii!  fort  '. 

the   internal    aiiai. 
built  i '<r 1 1  '     Britain. 

Pt  M-ral  ten 

and  so  sometin 

coloniam,  <  amulodunum :  cp  In  ./.  14.  \\t  7: 

4,  it  is  stated  that  Camulodunum  was  unfortified,  and  1 

n  <  upied  the  pre*  irx  \  of  the  temple  ol  <  !laudius,  irhich 
ted  in  two  d.«  till  existing  and  v<  I  Roman 

wall  -•  built  aft< 

thou  «g    to    later   1 111 1« <t    [Cp./.R.S.VL 

Part   <>f  the  y  wall   is   reproduced   in   I  i^.  1  v      I 

Haverfield  noted  that  bronze  hn 

Claudius,  which  was  found  by  itself  not  main 

bridge  in  Suffolk,  may  be  a  reli<    of  th<-  loot.     Not  improbably  it 

was  torn  from  the  tempi)    of  Claudius  and  throw: 

ut  sedem,  'looking  upon  it  s  In  ./. 

6,  the  temple  is  mention) 
domination**. 

in    bnrbaris.  '  usual  an  rians  '.  equivalent  to  an  attri- 

butive adj(  its  position  shoi  nit's 

.  which  the  interior  MSS.  (./  and  />')  omit,  either  by 
way  by  mistak) 

a  distinct  imp:  indA.  Scl  e  the  plans 

gettion  that  in  the  archetype, an  uncial  M  v  formed 

one  line,   which   was    skipped    by  that   he   m 

ullum  in  genus  omisit  ira         1  or  altered  to, 

ingeniis.    Then  the  tru)  written  over  the  line 

perhaps  erased  by  dots  underneath,  but  the  ne  included 

them  in  the  text  1  Woch.f.  hi.  Pnil.t  191 2.  273). 

In  ./.  14.  that  the  Britons  were  bent  not  <>n 

making  ;  but  on  slaughter  and  the  gibbet,  on  burning  and 

that    the    important    tOWI  and 

Verulam  were   sacked,  and  that   the  mi:  m 

I  was  70.0CO,  and  the  Ninth  legion  was  cut  to  pie 
ira  et  victoria  personified,  '  fury  and  (the  ai 
imilar,  but  soft'  in  .  /.  14. 

ml  that  a  Suetonius  would  be  without  hostili  it 

tut  not  a  hendiadi 

§  2.  quod  nisi  :  th<  uod St\  US4  tus  only  in 

this  t:  :  :   and  </i< 

subvenissct.      An   account  of  his   inarch   : 
.  Pelham's  note  there).     He  lis  main  fo 

along  Watling  Street,  to  London,  but  was  una 
that  town  or  Verulam.      In  his  great  battle,  fought  probably  in  the 
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Midlands  (on  Watling  Street),  he  had  with  him  the  Fourteenth 
legion,  a  detachment  of  the  Twentieth,  and  auxiliaries  making  up 
the  total  to  io,oco  men.     The  battle  is  described  in  A.  14.  34-37. 

fortuna  :  best  taken  as  abl. 

veteri  patientiae,  '  to  its  old  submission'  (submissiveness,  c.  15, 


Fig.  13.     Part  of  the  city  v\  all  of  Camulodunum 
From  a  photograph  by  Gill  &  Son.  Colchester 

1).  This  is  true  in  so  far  as  the  Britons  ventured  no  more  battles  ; 
but  the  context  shows,  and  the  account  in  A.  14.  38  further  describes, 
the  continuance  of  a  stubborn  passive  resistance,  and  the  devastation 
of  rebel  districts  by  troops  quartered  upon  them. 

tenentibus  (for  retinentibus).  One  of  the  difficulties  of  this  much 
discussed  passage  is  that  of  taking  this  participle  as  concessive, 
1  although   very  many  still  retained    their  arms '.     The   insertion 


I  ES 

prODO  l  \io!cnt,  and   tb 

fitt,  though  1" 

the  many  points  in  which  tin  onal. 

•  ft  tami  n 

- 

.  illy    afraid    .is    ha\  ;    be 

I 
me tu ens i  Sil.  It.  i.  \i  (Nipp.  R      \£u 

tint  the]  .  but 

the  fear  arising  from  In  i  t<»n<  bed  them  mon  'ill  : 

■ 
would.     But  /     ( 

The  inverse  error,  ISS. 

and  by  B  both  there  and  in  • 
ne    quamquam    egregius    cetf: 
perhaps  ol   I  i\  > 

(  orrection  of  th<-  M 
margin  of  I  be  i  une  i  rroi 

.  mt  taken  with  rtstituit  (in  I 
c,  4.  4'.  resti  on  the  ground  that  the  simple  ///// 

would  state  what  is  not   in  a< 

note  aboi 

eminence  in  other  n  ma  no  pai 

To  this  it  hat  been  replied  that  the  qualities  imp]  ight 

be  such  as  did  concern  subjects  :    they  might  say  that,  though  they 
had  no  reason  to  fear   his  corruptibility  or  iniquity,  they  did 
his  men  ilessness  t<  But  it  d  i  true  that  (with 

ItUS,  straining  after  i  \a  mixed  up  the  view  In  Id 

Rome  with   hi  U  of  the   nars   felt   by  the  provim 

on  igitur  below  I.     A  further  objection  to///  is  that  tin  tion 

ncntibus  .  .  .  thetical  cl 

tuit   and    ni    i  kward;    when  well 

her. 
in  declitos,  '  against  them  if  they  surrender 

ut  suae  cuiusque  iniuriae  ultor.      This  correction  is  generally 
accepted,  but    it    is   open    to  various    interpretations.     Wex, 
made  it,  explained  the  meaning   I  :y  wrong 

done   by  each    individual    (ringleader)',  but   suae   should    refer   to 
Suetonius.      <  Hhers  construe  CUtHSqut  iniuriae  ut  suae,  '  aver. 
every  wrong  as  if  it  were  his  own  ',  a  meaning  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  given  by  reading  qmsqU4  [*  as  an]  'iging  his 

wrong  would  act').     But  suae  cuiusque  can  hai 
the    latin    expression    would    be    very    obscure;     and    the    pi. 
clearly  gives  the  reason  for  the  proprius  tiinor  ot  individual 
Wex   and    Kritz   noted.     It  interpret 

-  equivalent  to 

avenging  every  wrong  done  to  him',  ut  being  u 
with  causal   fori  e  (not   ' 
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individuals ').     For  suus  quisque  cp.  ./.    14.  27,  4  sui  cuiusque 

ordinis  militibus;  Caes.  />'.  C.  1.  «3,  2  ;  Livy  25.  17,  5,  &c. 

§3.  missus  igitur,  &c.  /gitur,\.e.  because  various  districts  con- 
tinued to  resist  (and  the  Roman  government  shared  the  provincials' 
fears  and  disapproved  of  harsh  measures).  Tacitus'  thought  flits 
between  Britain  and  Rome  and  is  loosely  expressed.  The  circum- 
stances are  given  more  fully  and  clearly  in  A.  14.  38-39,  where 
it  is  stated  that  a  new  procurator  (succeeding  Decianus)  held  out 
hopes  to  the  people  that  Suetonius  would  he  replaced  by  a  milder 
governor  [clementer  deditis  consul turum),  and  also  wrote  against 
him  to  Nero,  who  sent  out  his  freedman  Polyclitus  to  make  inquiry, 
and  on  his  report  recalled  Suetonius  after  a  brief  interval  on  a  slight 
pretext.  Missus  is  to  be  taken  as  a  participial  clause;  such  clauses 
are  often  used  by  Tacitus  for  conciseness. 

Petronius  Turpilianus :  consul  in  A.D.  b\(A.  14.  29, 1),  probably 
for  six  months,  as  was  usual  in  Nero's  reign  (Suet.  Xcr.  15),  and 
sent  out  in  the  autumn  {ibid.  39,  4).  The  inscription  quoted  by 
Furneaux  in  his  note  on  the  latter  passage  is  irrelevant  (Dessau, 
no.  3534,  cp.Joum.  Rom.  Stud,  iii,  p.  305).  Petronius  must  have 
returned  to  Rome  by  A.D.  63-64,  when  he  was  curator  aquarum 
(Frontin.  Aq.  102).  He  received  triumphalia  in  A.D.  65  {A.  15. 
72,  2),  and  was  put  to  death,  as  a  friend  of  Nero,  by  Galba  in 
A.D.  68  (//.  1.  6,  2). 

tamquam,  '  as  supposed  to  be  ',  giving  the  ground  of  the  govern- 
ment's action  (cp.  c.  15,  1,  &c.).  Tacitus  might  mean  that  the  real 
cause  of  change  was  the  intrigue  of  the  procurator  and  freedman  ; 
but  tamquam  does  not  always  imply  a  fictitious  reason  (cp.  A.  3.  72, 
4,  and  note). 

novus,  'a  stranger  to':  cp.  novusque  do/ori,  Sil.  It.  6,  254. 
Paenitentiae,  abstract  for  concrete. 

compositis  prioribus, '  having  pacified  the  previous  turbulence '. 
Cp.  compositis  praesentibus  in  A.  1.  45,  1.  More  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  in  two  years  ;  so  that  the  nihil  ultra  ausus  and 
the  fuller  statement  (A.  14.  39,  5),  non  inritato  hoste  neque  iacessitus 
hone  stum  pacts  nomen  segni  oiio  imposuit,  are  unjust  criticisms. 

Trebellio  Maximo :  fully  named  L.  Trebellius  Maximus  Pollio, 
consul  with  Seneca  probably  in  A.D.  56  or  55  (see  Prosopographia, 
s.  v.).  He  was  governor  of  Britain  A.D.  63-69,  and  was  still  alive 
in  a.d.  72,  when  he  was  magister  Arvalium  (CIL.  vi.  2053). 

§  4.  et  nullis  .  .  .  experimentis,  '  and  of  no  military  experience ' 
(for  the  abstract  experientia,  as  in  c.  19,  1,  &c).  The  use  of  et 
before  a  negative  is  especially  common  in  Tacitus  (Draeger,  §  m). 
The  concise  abl.  of  quality  and  the  corresponding  genitive  become 
much  more  frequent  in  the  Annals. 

curandi,  '  of  administration'.  Cp.  qui  curarent,  A.  II.  22,  8  ; 
so  often  in  Sallust.  Here,  as  Andresen  points  out,  the  juxtaposition 
of  provinciam  softens  the  absolute  use  of  the  word. 

didicere   iam,    &c,    '  the  natives   too  now   learnt   to    condone 


9° 

sedu  (a,  //.  5.  4,  4,  and  the  similar 

iron; 

1 

Fur ;  lined  the 

their  Roman  1  onqi  an  undo 

'welcomed'.     But  I  Uentibeu% 

and  n 

oiviliuin  armorum  . .';  (that  ol 

ilis-eordin,  *  mutiny'.      So  in  .  &c. 

is,  •  tmhonoured ',  i.  e.  despised.     I  occurs 

4    the    inferior     MSS.)     nowhere    else    in 

Editors  usually  punctuate   after  hunUlis%  takin 
il  abL  and  ju  ostrumental,  but  tl<: 

clumsy  and  less  natural. 

precario,    'on    sit:  The    later    developments    < 

mutiny  are  described  in  //.  1.  60,  when  thai  the  feeling 

• 
;),  and   Trebcllius  I  to  flee  to  Yitelhus. 

not  be  the  re  spoken  of,  which 

at  an  earlier  stage  and  resulted  in  his  retaining  nominal  control. 

ac  velut  pacta,  &<  >argain  as  it  we;  been  struck 

giving  the  army  licence  and  the  general  his  life,  the  mutiny  came 

•.dstill  without  bloodshed'.     Cp.  //.  2.  1 5  <u   velut  / 
indutiis  .  .  .  rtverttre.     The  reading  of  the  first  han<  ui  be 

retained  as  it  stands  with  the  correction  of  facta  to  pacta  and  the 
retention  of  ei  velut  Pacta,  &c,  being  taken  with 

ind  ei  meaning  'and  so',  but  the  long  participial 
tail  drags  unpleasingly  behind.     The  whole  sentence  runs  smoothly, 
it  ei  be  omitted;  and  the  conjunction  is  often  dropped  by  cop 
and  sometimes  inserted  after  by  £  in  c.  20.  r.gly 

inserted  las  in  c.  15.41.  The  correction  of  et  to  ea  is  not  acceptable, 
because  in  that  case  Tacitus  tould  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  final  development,  which  drove  Trebellius  out  of  Britain  (see 
preceding  and  following  note).  The  confusion  of  facta  and 
and  generally  of/  and  /  is  very  common.  The  participle  / 
used  by  Tacitus  both  actively  and  passively;  otherwise  the  verb  is 
used  only  passively  an  rely.     The   reading   here  adopted 

agrees  with  tl  •  ( ".  John. 

The  second  hand  of  E  preferred  the  v:\riant.  ac  veiut  / 
liit-ntiatii,    a:.  .    i  m.      Obviously    one    or    other    readin. 

conjectural.     With    this    reading    sunt   can    be    supplied,   but  not 

ly.   and    the    whole    sentence    becomes   cumbrous;    it    is 
a   distinct    (though    perhaps    not  decisive!  objection    that    Tacitus 
does  not  use  transitively.      I      Ripply  essent  would 

be,  as    Furneaux    said,  to   go   beyond    the   general    limits   within 
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which  Tacitus  uses  this  ellipse,  the  two  instances  quoted  (A.  1.  7, 
1  and  H.  I.  85,  5)  being  not  fully  parallel.  To  alter  et  (with  Halm, 
followed  by  W.  Heraeus)  to  esset  would  be  possible,  as  et  might 
easily  be  the  debris  of  e&  (once  used  by  /:'),  but  esset  is  surely 
impossible  after  patti.  Essent  would  be  difficult  palaeographically 
and  would  be  open  to  the  objection  based  on  Tacitus'  use  oipaciscor. 
Taking pacti,  Prof.  A.  C.  Clark  ingeniously  suggests  salutem  {tenuit) 
et,  but  such  a  change  is  unnecessary.  (Older  discussions  of  the 
passage  by  Nipperdey  and  Wolfflin  may  be  found  in  Rh.  Mus.  19, 
105  and  Philol.  26,  98.) 

seditio  sine  sanguine  stetit,  '  the  mutiny  came  to  a  standstill 
without  bloodshed  '.  The  omission  of  this  sentence  (as  proposed  by 
Wex)  would  give  the  description  a  weak  and  abrupt  ending  ;  and 
the  sense  of  stetit  is  sufficiently  justified  by  A.  12.  22,  3 ;  //.4.  67, 
3,  &c.  ;  also  Plin.  Ep.  5.  11,  3  (nescit  .  .  .  liberalitas  stare).  It  is 
curious  that  nothing  is  here  said  of  the  final  flight  of  Trebellius  (see 
notes  on  firecario  and  on  c.  7.  5). 

§  6.  Vettius  Bolanus  :  governor  a.d.  69-71.     See  on  c.  8,  1. 

agitavit  Britanniam  disciplina,  '  harassed  Britain  by  keeping 
his  army  in  training ',  an  ironical  expression  explained  by  the 
following  words. 

nisi  quod,  'except  that'  (cp.  c.  6,  1) :  i.e.  the  only  difference 
being  that  he  was  not,  like  Trebellius,  per  avaritiam  ac  sordes  con- 
temp  tus  (H.  1.  60,  1). 

et  nullis  :  see  above,  §  4.     The  abl.  here  seems  to  be  causal. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

§  1.  recuperavit :  an  exaggerated  expression.  Paulinus  could 
rightly  be  said  to  have  '  recovered '  a  virtually  lost  province  (c.  5,  4), 
and  Cerialis  had  done  the  same  in  Lower  Germany;  but  here 
Vespasian  could  only  be  said  to  have  re-established  a  fully 
authoritative  government.  Suet,  says  of  Vespasian,  incertum  diu 
et  quasi  vagum  imperium  suscepit  firmavitqtie  (c.  1). 

magni  duces,  sc.  fuerunt.     Cp.  c.  33,  1,  &c. 

minuta,  sc.  est.  Gudeman  would  transpose  the  following  et  to 
precede  mintita,  because  in  an  asyndetic  series,  like  this,  the  last 
clause  is  usually  connected  by  et  when  it  adds  a  new  thought  or 
a  more  general  idea  or  sums  up  the  result  of  the  preceding  state- 
ments (cp.  c.  13,  5).  But  Tacitus  does  not  always  conform  to  this 
rule. 

§  2.  Petilius  Cerialis  (see  on  c.  8,  2) :  governor  probably  from 
the  spring  of  a.d.  71  to  that  of  a.d.  74. 

Brigantum.  This  name  (taken  by  Rhys  to  mean  '  freemen '  but 
in  all  probability  signifying  '  hill-dwellers '  from  Celt,  drig,  cp. 
'burg',  'berg')  is  probably  that  of  a  confederacy  including  several 
subordinate  tribes,  which  extended  over  the  whole  country  north  of 
the  Trent  and  H umber  from  sea  to  sea.    Their  northern  limit  would 
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I   they 

in  I  hunfri 

! 
I 

under 

FOI    then 

,'nt ><></.,  p.  I iv. 
perhibetur: 

U   Britooj  :  but  their 
numer  hi   utill  be  t>nl> 

rumour  till  the  extreme  north  rally  exploi 

adgressus, 

KOI   Victoria  amplexua  cat  aut  bello,  'embraced  within  the 
war '.    .  h'./ i,  . 
II  operations,  which  resulted 
conquei  ion  of  their  territory  an 

running  {hello)  oi  erfield  noti  .icitub' 

plies  that  only  the  ;>art  of  the   I5ri 

conquered  by  Cerialis,  and  that  tbi 

erland   and    Westmorland   suggests   th  lie   was  not 

occupied   till   Agricola  (cp.   lntroa\  p.   Ii).      I  Eations, 

nowevi  r   to  hav<  d   the 

latitude  of  York  :  cp.  ////;.  ,/..  j)j).  Iv  f. 

alterius.  'anj  ban  such  a  man  as  Krontinus).     On 

this  .Ljrnit.  for  that  of  alius  (which    is   never  u  ' 
TacitUJ  a'  Llld  note. 

curam,  'the  administration'.     Cp.  ii"'. 
obruisset,   'would   have  effaced1 
aliorum  obrutbantur^  Dial.  5 

8iibiit  sustinuitque.      The  former  verb  was  by  the  first 

hand  of /aid.  though  written  above  by  the  second  hand  and  COl 

I  in  tie-  ti  :i  the  lat<  ml  /;. 

though  he 
up)  the     1  oration, 

molem,  >  f  the  burden  of  war.    Frontinui 

no  doubt,  continued  the  conquest  of  the  Brigantes. 
Iulius  Frontinus:  author  of  the  extant  treatise- 
He  must  bavi 
consul '  ferred  from 

an  inscription   in   which  only   the   letters   on  survive   that    !,■ 
consul  immediately  after  (  -  ;lv   \  i>.  74.     lint  in  thai 

I'.ritain  would  have  been  some  months  without  a  I<  I  it   is 

■  ie  that  h* 
Britain  early  in  a.D.  74  (Waddingtoi 
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no.  103).  The  consul  of  a.  D.  74  was  probably,  as  Prof.  Stuart  Jones 
its,  M.  1 1  in  ius  Fronto,  consular  governor  <>f  Galatia  and 
Cappadocia  in  a.  n.  78-80.  Frontinus  was  curator  aquarum  in 
A.D.  97,  COS.  II  with  Trajan  alter  the  death  of  Nerva  in  Feb.  A.D.  98, 
cos.  Ill  (again  with  Trajan)  in  Jan.  A.  D.  100.  It  has  been  thought 
from  his  mention  of  Domitian's  German  war  of  A.D.  83  (see  on 
C.  39,  2)  that  he  may  have  served  in  it.  He  died  in  A.D.  103  or  104 
(Plin.  Ep.  4.  8,  3,  published  in  104).  He  forbade  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  memory  would  endure 
if  his  life  deserved  it  (Plin.  9.  19,  6). 

quantum  licebat,  i.e  as  far  as  a  subject  could  become  great 
under  an  emperor.  So  Memmius  Regulus  is  called  in  quantum 
fraeumbrante  imfieratoris  fastigio  datur,  clarus  (A.  14.  47,  1). 
Gudeman  is  clearly  wrong  in  taking  the  words  with  subiit  susti- 
n  nit  que. 

Silurum :  see  c.  11,2,  and  note.  Their  pugnacity  is  dwelt  upon 
in  A.  12.  33,  1  ;  39,  3-4  i  40,  2. 

super  =  praeter,  '  besides '.  So  in  A.  1.  59,  2,  &c,  and  often  in 
Livy. 

eluctatus,  'surmounted'.     So  /lives  eluclantibus,  H.  3.  59,  3. 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

§  1.  vices :  alternations  of  success  and  disaster,  energy  and  in- 
activity, by  which  the  status  had  been  brought  about. 

media  iam  asstate  transgressus.  The  question  whether  this 
was  the  summer  of  A.D.  77  or  jS  is  discussed  in  Appendix  I. 
Tacitus'  language  in  c.  9.  7  combined  with  the  lateness  of  Agricola's 
arrival  favours  J 7,  and  the  other  facts  can  perhaps  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  this  date. 

Aestas  normally  meant  to  a  Roman  (as  'summer'  means  to  us) 
mid-May  to  mid-August,  and  it  is  probably  so  used  here,  though 
in  the  sequel  Tacitus  uses  aestas  of  the  campaigning  season,  which 
included  early  autumn.  lain  implies  that  Agricola  arrived  late, 
and  is  further  explained  by  cum  et  milites,  &c.  Tratisgressus  (sc. 
in  Btitanniam),  '  crossed '  the  Channel  to  Britain  (cp.  Gerber- 
Greef,  Lex.,  s.  v.).  Some  have  interpreted  the  phrase  as  applying 
to  the  whole  journey  or  as  marking  the  date  of  departure  from 
Rome,  but  Tacitus'  use  of  transgredior  (of  crossing  the  sea,  a  river, 
a  mountain,  a  boundary)  does  not  support  this  interpretation, 
which  also  seems  unsuitable  to  the  sentence  taken  as  a  whole. 

velut :  like  tamquam,  giving  their  opinion,  '  as  though  campaign- 
ing for  this  year  were  dropped'.  Cp.  exterrztae,  velut  Nero 
adve/itaret,  H.  2.  8,  I. 

occasionem,  'their  opportunity':  cp.  c.  14,  4.  Verterentur, 
deponent,  '  were  turning  their  thoughts '.  The  winter  was  their 
favourable  time  (c.  22,  3). 

§  2.  Ordovicum.     These  people,  who  occupied  most  of  central 
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and  north  \  under  the 

•     •   i 
It   survives   in  vario  names 

wy,  Din-orddu 

alam,  an  auxiliary  regimen  I 
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..id   anni  .  ■<  in  .1.  15.  I  I .  I  :    //.  4. 

It  i*.  properly  used  of  th<  d  by  a  m  1 

erecta  («//),  '  iras  e*  n<  ;.-..-. 

y,  but  more 
«  oinmonly  with  ad  ai 

luibua  belluni  volentibus  erat  irho  wish' 

II,:-  GfW  tted   by   Sallust   and    I. ivy. 

(  j).  quibk  ut  c  it f>ic  1 :  .1. 

nuin   opperiri.  historical  intin.,  '  .  bil  temper 

actually  breaking  out  (  j.  4).    Ai  seems  to  have 

the  meaning  'and  \.  •  .  3). 

t  ramreof  u 
similar  instance.     The  remainder  of  the  summer  seems  to 
pent  in  taking  over  the  command,  forming  his  plai 
1  oncentrating  1. 

numeri,  '  detat  hmtnts  ".      So  in  //.  I  .  1. 

praesumpta,    'was    taken    tor   granted',   <tpu<{    militen/    being 
equivalent  to  annuo  miiitum, 

tarda   et   contraria    might  be   predicate  of  all   the  preceding 
.    rant),  but  is  better  taken  in  apposition  to  them:   <  p. 

M  1  //.  4.  I*;.  I  |,  //LI'. 

■  ical. 

suapecta.  ted    distn* 

pracscnti a  an  adjet  I 

vexillis,  'detached  corp-- '.  serving  under  a  vexillum  instead  of 
their  proper  sign  Ins<  r.).  and  the  men 

vexiuarii  (A.  I.  38,  I,  &C).      He  may   have  had  body, 

from  500  to  1,000  strong  (or  more»,  from  each  of  his  le^ 

modica  =  /</rr.'<r,  which  was  common  and  colloquial  in  Tacitus* 
time.     In  his  developed  style  p'>  vus  is  dropped  except  in  1 
old   phrases  and  antil  ad   it  disappears  from   late   Latin 

(In/rod.,  p.  lxxxiii  . 

ante  agrnen  :  sc.  ituedau,    Cp.  1  -uch  a  position  could 

be  justified  only  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  may  be  merely 
rhetorical  eulof 

erexit  aciem,  'marched  his  troops  up-hill  '  la  fuller  expression 
in  c.  36,  2;  H.  3.  71,  I  ;  4  It  is  a  military  term  used  also 

4    instandum  famae.  'prestige  must  be  followed  up'.     Cp. 
A.  1  j 

prout  prima  cessissent,  '  according  to  the  issue  of  the  first 
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attack  would  be  the  terror  inspired  by  his  other  operations '. 
Ceteris  is  neuter:  cessissent,  'turned  out',  as  in  bene  cedere.  We 
should  expect  '  so  would  be  the  prestige  of  his  arms  in  the  future  ', 
as  in  H.  2.  20,  3,  &c.  I  Jut  Tacitus  passes  from  the  general  thought 
to  the  particular  case  of  Agricola,  whose  first  operation  had  inspired 
terror. 

Monam  :  see  c.  14,  4. 

a  cuius.  The  preposition,  omitted  by  the  MSS.  here  but  read  in 
//.  1.  90,  I,  has  dropped  out  after  insula.  Virgil's  acie  revocaveris 
((/.  4,  88)  seems  to  be  the  only  undisputed  use  of  the  simple  abl. 
with  this  verb. 

poasessione,  '  occupation'.     Cp.  A.  2.  5,  4. 

intendit,  usually  without  animo,  when  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

§  5.  ut  in  subitis, '  as  was  natural  (or,  as  usually)  in  hastily  formed 
plans'.  Cp.  c.  11,  1.  Dubiis  consiliis,  the  reading  of  the  inferior 
MSS.,  would  mean  wavering  or  uncertain  plans. 

ratio  et  constantia,  '  the  resource  and  decision '. 

auxiliarium  :  probably  his  Batavians  (cp.  c.  36,  1),  who  were 
famed  for  their  skill  in  this  style  of  swimming  (//.  4.  12,  3  ; 
A.  2.  8,  3). 

quibus  nota  vada.  The  natural  meaning  would  be  that  they 
knew  the  fords  of  this  particular  channel  (from  information  gained 
locally)  ;  but  we  should  expect  Tacitus  to  have  noted  the  source  of 
their  information,  and  the  clause  taken  as  a  whole  seems  to  favour 
the  more  usual  interpretation  that  they  were  familiar  with,  ex- 
perienced about,  fords,  i.e.  that  they  knew  generally  how  to  find 
their  way  across  channels  or  rivers  by  fords  (or  rather  shallows). 
The  same,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of  notis  vadis  fiersultabant  in 
H.  5.  15.  Some  have  thought  that  British  auxiliaries  must  be 
meant,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  used  these  till  later  (c.  29,  2). 

seque  et.  In  this  combination  of  conjunctions,  used  frequently 
by  Tacitus  after  Sallust  and  Livy,  que  is  almost  always  joined  to  se, 
sibi,  or  ipsi:  cp.  Draeger,  §  123. 

qui  mare,  like  qui  navis,  is  rhetorical  amplification,  to  express 
vividly  the  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  islanders.  They  were 
looking  out  for  a  fleet,  for  ships,  for  an  attack  by  sea,  not  imagining 
that  the  sea  could  be  crossed  like  a  river.  Naves  or  classes  is  often 
added  to  mare  for  closer  definition  or  for  emphasis :  H.  2.  12  pos- 
sessa  per  mare  et  naves  maiore  Italiae  parte  ;  H.  3.  1  superesse  .  .  . 
mare,  classes.  So  mare  ac  naves  frequently  in  Livy  (cp.  Weissenborn 
on  22. 19,  7).     Suetonius  had'  used  naves  piano  alveo  {A.  14.  29,  3). 

Philippson  has  put  forward  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  mare 
means  '  high  tide ',  during  which  alone  ships  can  approach  the 
island,  whereas  the  Romans  used  the  ebb  (Berl.  phil.  Woch.,  1914, 
508).  But  to  a  Roman  mare  would  not  suggest  'tide  '  (the  Mediter- 
ranean being  tideless),  and  for  the  flowing  tide  Tacitus  uses  ?nare 
adcrescens  (c.  10)  or  aestus  adlabens.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take 
the  whole  phrase  as  a  graphic  variation  of  a  common  expression. 
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studiis  privatis,  'from  his  personal  feelings',  as  opposed  to  the 
recommendation  and  entreaties  of  others. 

adscire,  'to  take  upon  his  staff,  usually  with  some  explanatory 
word  added.  For  the  employment  of  centurions  on  special  service, 
cp.  c.  15,  2  :  A.  14.  31.  2;  //.4.  14,  2.  Privates  were  promoted  by 
the  governor  (and  also  by  his  higher  military  officers)  forspecial  work, 
military,  administrative  and  clerical;  holders  of  the  higher  posts 
ranked  as  non-commissioned  officers  ( pri/i<jpa/es),  the  others  were 
immune*!  exempt  from  certain  ordinary  duties  ;  all  were  generic  - 
ally  beneficiarii)  though  most  had  special  titles  designating  their 
particular  form  of  service.     Cp.  //.  4.  48  ;   Pliny,  ad  Trai.  21.  27. 

§  3.  exsequi,  '  to  punish '  ;  here  alone  in  this  sense  in  Tacitus, 
but  often  in  Livy. 

commodare  is  here  used  in  its  wider  and  not  uncommon  sense 
as  the  equivalent  of  praebere  (cp.  c.  32,  1  and  the  English  'lend' 
in  certain  phrases).  With  magnis  the  sense  of  tan/urn  is  to  be 
supplied. 

nee  poena  semper :  supply  uti  from  co?itentus  esse.  The 
zeugma  is  unusually  ha/sh,  the  sense  to  be  supplied  being  so  remote  ; 
but  cp.  sumfisit  from  permisit  in  A.  2.  20,  2.  Poena  has  been  taken 
as  nominative  (sc.fui/),  but  this  would  be  a  very  awkward  inter- 
polation among  the  historical  infinitives. 

officiis,  'functions'  (note  on  adscire  above). 

non  peccaturos,  '  men  not  likely  to  transgress  '. 

§  4.  frumenti  et  tributorum  exactionem.  The  whole  passage 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  difficult,  and  is  discussed  at  length 
both  by  commentators,  especially  Wex  [Proleg.  pp.  80-4),  and  by 
F.  Hofmann  (De  provincial i  sumptu  populi  Romani,  Benin,  1S5 1), 
whose  view  is,  in  general,  endorsed  by  Marquardt  {Staatsv.  ii.  103, 
n.  i)  and  Mommsen  (Staatsr.  i.  298).  The  Britons  were  subject 
(1)  to  tribute,  paid  in  money,  not  in  kind  tdecumae,  frumentum  de- 
cumanum)  and  (2),  as  stated  here  and  in  c.  31,  2,  to  requisitions  of 
corn,  partly  for  the  use  of  the  household  and  staff  of  the  governor 
(frumentum  in  cellam,  frumentum  aestimatum.  cp.  Cic.  Verr.  II.  3. 
81,  188  if.)  and  partly  for  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  (§  5  below). 
The  regulations  respecting  the  grain  requisitions  lay  not  with  the 
procurator  but  with  the  governor.  The  grain  supplied  was  paid 
for,  though  the  payment  may  have  been  more  or  less  nominal,  and 
certainly  was  made  nominal  by  the  abuses  practised  by  the  officials. 
In  Britain,  no  doubt,  the  supply  of  corn  was  scarce  or  plentiful 
according  to  locality ;  and  Tacitus  describes  the  devices  adopted 
by  previous  governors  for  their  profit  in  either  case,  and  abolished 
by  Agricola.  (1)  When  the  people  had  not  enough  corn,  they  had 
to  go  through  the  form  of  buying  from  the  imperial  granaries,  at 
whatever  price  was  demanded,  what  would  be  at  once  re-delivered 
when  bought,  and  in  fact  never  left  the  granaries  at  all.  (2)  Where 
they  had  corn,  they  were  ordered  to  deliver  it  at  some  great 
distance,  and  were  thus  induced  to  pay  money  to  get  excused  from 
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i/i/u-ris,  Cod.  Theod.  II.  1,9.  The  device  here  described  was  also 
one  of  those  practised  by  Verres  and  other  governors  (Cic  Verr.  II.  3. 
82,  190),  and  it  continued  in  the  fourth  century  {Cod.  Theod.  I.e.; 
7.  4,  15,  &c).  In  Liv.  44.  2,  7,  divortium  itinerum  means  a  bifur- 
cation of  roads,  and  the  word  is  used  in  A .  12.  63,  1  of  a  line  of 
separation,  but  has  nowhere  the  sense  here  required.  Hence 
nearly  all  older  edd.,  except  Ritter  and  Peter,  adopted  Lipsius' 
conjecture  dcvorlia,  a  non-existent  word.  Divortia  i/inerw/i  = 
diversa  itinera,  the  adjective  bearing  the  meaning  of  '  remote  ',  as 
often  in  Tacitus. 

ut,  &c.  This  clause  is  best  taken  as  depending  on  uidiccbatur-cxnd 
explanatory  of  the  nominatives. 

proximis  hibernis,  concessive  abl.  absolute,  '  even  though 
there  were  permanent  quarters  for  troops  close  by  '.  No  alteration 
of  the  text  is  needed. 

donee,  &c.  'Till  a  service  easy  for  all  (i.  e.  in  which  there  need 
have  been  no  difficulty  on  either  side)  should  become  profitable  to 
a  few',  by  bribes  received  to  escape  this  needless  transport.  The 
subjunctive  expresses  the  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  officials. 
This  sense  of  in  firomptu  is  supported  by  Ov.  M.  2,  86  ;  13,  161. 
Tacitus  has  it  once  elsewhere  (//.  5.  5,  2),  with  the  meaning  'in 
readiness '. 

CHAPTER  XX 

§  1.  famam  .  .  .  eircumded.it :  imitated  from  the  Greek  use  of 
nepifiaWfiv  or  TTepirtdevai.      Cp.  H.  4.  II,  &C. 

intolerantia, ;  want  of  self-control ', '  arbitrariness', '  arrogance'; 
so  in  Cic.  Clu.  40,  112,  &c. 

§  2.  aestas  :  that  of  a.  d.  78  or  79.  The  direction  of  this  cam- 
paign was  probably  northward  from  Chester;  see  Introd.,  p.  lv. 

multus  in  agmine, '  present  everywhere  on  the  march  ',  imitated 
from  Sallust's  description  of  Sulla  {Jug.  96,  3),  in  agm  ne  .  .  . 
multus  adesse.     Cp.Jreqttens  ubique,  c.  37,  4. 

modestiam,  '  discipline ',  abstract  for  concrete,  answering 
chiastically  to  disiectos,  '  stragglers  '. 

aestuaria.  Those  of  the  west  coast  north  of  Chester  are  no 
doubt  meant. 

praetemptare,  '  explored  ' ;  so  in  poets  and  the  elder  Pliny. 

nihil  .  .  .  quietum  pati,  from  Sail.  Jug.  66,  1.  So  nihil  tutum 
pati  in  Sallust  and  Livy. 

interim  :  while  keeping  his  own  troops  in  discipline. 

quo  minus  :  with  the  force  of  quin  as  an  epexegetic  adversative 
conjunction.     So  often  in  Tacitus  :  cp.  c.  27,  3  ;  Draeger  §  187. 

excursibus,  divergences  from  the  line  of  march. 

rursus,  'on  the  other  hand' :  cp.  c.  29,  1 ;  A.  I.  80,  3,  &c. 

invitamenta  pacis.  The  MSS.  read  irritamenta,  the  first  r 
being  corrected  from  n  in  the  best  MS.  (E).  The  copyist  of  A  gives 
above  the  line  a  correction  to  i?icitamenta,  clearly  by  conjecture. 
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IOO 

Jtuif.t'  ithcT  of  motives  or  stimuli  pi 

m^  lo  do   omething  than  I 

Bd  that 
equivalent  I  and  rooi 

itasmenta 

might  will  lie  said  invitarc.  ai 

mentum%  tl  here  else  in  Tacitu 

nd  Livy. 

«•quo  efrerant.     had 

.  5 ,  I .  i  \ . 
;  the  elder  Pliny. 
■   [ually  ' :  foi  the  phi  ' ;.  i. 

.sidiis  cnstelli 

mta   nitiono  curaque.      /7, '.mil   nxta  .  2:    10. 

4;   41.  l.tl   -kill  in  planting  forts. 

which  is  praised  in  c.  12,  2.      I 
(unit  ft  (whi(  the  line  by  the  first  hand  of  / 

f,  which  Baehrens  supposed  to  hav<  rupted 

d   that 
Hti  is  the  abbreviation  used  by  A,  ai  ice  but 

usually  writer  the  word  in  full.) 

pariter  inlacessita.     Paritet  is  usually  ad 
of  comparison  most  likely  to  have  dropped  oui  after  pars.    The 
meaning  would  thus  be  that   no  new    tribe  thl 
tin-  Romans  (so  transire%  t>.insit.o  in  Liv. » 

little  harassed.      Inlacessita  (a  word  used  only  here  and  in 
refer  to  the  attacks  which  those  who  thus  sub- 
mitted   would    usually    sustain    from    independent  tribes  on  theii 
frontier  who  regarded  tin  m  as  traitors,  from  which  in  this  case  the 
ghnessofthe  fortificatio  ted  them.     On 

.  j).  lv.      If  we  put  a  full  stop  after />tir\,  and   read  lni,t- 
transiit  .  .  .  kiemss  then  tOStta  .  .  .  ut  has  tol 
. ..quanta,  a  possible  construction  (cp.  Nep.  it  one 

•.tly  avoided  elsewhere  by  Tai  itu  ire  icp. 

Nipperdey  on  .7.  15.  20,  1). 

CHAPTER  XXI 
On  .'  policy  of  encouraging  the  Romanhation  of  Britain, 

cp.  Intrtni..  p.  xxxvii. 

absumpta.      The  error  of  the  manuscripts  1  :!ar  to 

that  of  the  Medicean    MS.  in  several  passages  of  the  Annals  and 
Hist  on  '    may.  but  need 

not.  imply  1  tmpta  is  not  a  synonym  tiinsumpta 

1  |,  but  would  denote  expenditure  of  additional  time  :  c  p.  Ci«  . 
Fam.  tantum  t.  mo. 

diaper-si :  hvi  ,  like  the  Germans  (G.  16.11. 

few  towns  w-  's  time  rather  places  of  temporary 

than  of  residence  1 /•'.(/.  J  Straho.  4.  ;.  2.  p.  200. 
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eoque  =  ideoque,  as  often  in  Tacitus  and  in  Sallust  and  Livy.^ 

faciles  =  proni.  like  faclli  ad gaudia  (A.  14  4,  2)  and  faciles  ad 
/era  bell  a  minus  (Ovid,  A.  A,  I.  592)* 

quieti  et  otio,  as  in  c.  6,  3. 

privatim  .  .  .  publice:  perhaps  best  taker,  (with  Gerber-Greef, 
Lex.)  as  referring  to  the  subject,  *  by  personal  (i.e.  unofficial) 
encouragement  and  official  assistance  (grants  from  government  funds 
and  probably  technical  aid) '.  Andresen  refers  the  words  to  the 
object  and  takes  them  to  mean  'as  individuals  ...  as  communi- 
ties ' :  cp.  G.  10,  2  ;  A.  II.  17,  4,  &c. 

templa.  We  know  only  of  one  in  Britain  before  this  date,  that 
to  Claudius  at  Camulodunum  (A.  14.  31,  6).      The   type  of  British 


QROUND -PLANS  OF 

TWO  ROMANO-BRITISH  TEMPLES 


Fig.  1. 


temples  is  shown  in  rig.  14  (see  Haverheld,  Romanization,  ed.  3, 
p.  36  f.). 

fora,  '  market-places  ',  are  found  in  towns  built  on  the  Roman 
type,  and  round  them  the  chief  public  buildings  were  grouped. 
The  British  fora  follow  Roman  models. 

domos  :  so  used  in  contrast  to  the  blocks  of  inferior  dwellings 
(ins ul ae)  in  A.  6.  45,  1  ;  15.  41,  1.  (The  Roman  country-houses, 
1  villas ',  now  traceable  in  Britain  would  fall  under  the  term.) 
Plans  of  British  houses  and  of  a  typical  Italian  house  are  given  in 
Figs.  15,  16  ;  see  Haverheld,  op.  at.,  p.  37  ff. 

The  remains  of  Silchester  and  Bath  (Vict.  Hist.,  Hants  i.  276, 
Somerset  i.  222),  of  Caerwent  and  Wroxeter  all  imply  that  Romani- 
zation  grew  apace  in  the  Flavian  period.  Probably  Agricola  was 
developing,  not  starting,  a  tendency  (cp.  c.  16,  4  note).  How  far 
Romano- British   towns   exhibit  the   plan  and  public  buildings  of 
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a  normal  Roman  city  is  shown  in  I  lavcriichl,  Anc.  'ioicn-fdanning, 
p.  127  ff.,  and  Romanization,  11.  cc.  and  p.  62  If.  A  certain  reluc- 
tance to  be  municipalized  is  discernible.  18.) 

castigando,  with  words. 

honoris,  &c,  'competition  for  honour  (that  of  being  praised) 
took  the  place  of  compulsion  '. 

§  2.  iam  vero,  '  further'  (c.  9,  3).     principum  :  cp.  c.  12,  1. 


SILCHESTER 


SSJJ- 


SOUTH  GATE 

Fig.  17.     Plan  of  Silchester. 


ingenia  .  .  .  anteferre :  often  taken  to  mean  that  he  '  expressed 
a  preference  for  British  abilities  over  Gallic  industry  ',  i.e.  flattered 
them  by  saying  that  their  native  wit  would  do  more  for  them  than 
diligent  culture  did  for  the  Gauls.  But  no  such  antithesis  seems  to 
be  intended,  any  more  than  in  the  similar  passage  in  Dial.  1,  4  qui 
?iostrorum  temporum  eloquentiam  antiquorum  ingeniis  anteferret, 
a  contrast  is  intended  between  eloquentia  and  ingenium  (cp.  Gude- 
man  ad  loc).  Agricola  '  expressed  a  preference  for  British  abilities 
(as  brought  out  by  training)  over  the  trained  abilities  of  the  Gauls', 
implying  that  the  training  which  he  was  providing  was  needed  to 
make   them    the   better  orators.     From  the  studia  in   which  the 
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18 

and  written  even  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  town--.      In  the 
country  it  was  used,  at  least  by  the  Uppi  [  H.ivcrrield, 

RomaMMotiotii  p.  29  ff.,  and  :  rodaced  here. 

eloquentiam    concupiscerent.     Plutarch,   in  his  dialogue  De 
dtj\\tu  I,  mentions,  .1-  nothing  1  lal,  th<- 

return  of  a  rhetorician,  Demetri  t    l.r-   B,  from   Britain,  where 

he  had  been  tea<  hing  in  A.  ime  (the  date  of  the  dialogue  is 

.    ;  he  has  left  a  memorial  of  hi 
in  the  two  dedications  on  bro  found  al 

ad   Hem:  .   1-lph.  Kf  .      In 
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a.d.  96  Martial  says  dicitur  et  nostros  cantare  Britannia  versus 
(II.  3,  5).  About  a.d.  128  Juvenal  casually  speaks  of  British 
pleaders  trained  by  ( lallic  eloquence  (15,  III).  The  appearance  of 
legati  iuridici  in  Britain  soon  alter  a.d.  80  indicates  an  extension 
of  Roman  law  courts  in  the  island  (Dessau,  101 1,  1015). 

§  3.  habitus  nostri  honor,  sc.  apud  eos  era/,  'our  dress  came 
to  be  esteemed'.  Habitus,  here  explained  by /requens  toga,  often 
means  '  dress  '  (c.  39,  2),  but  is  frequently  used  in  a  wider  sense 
(c.  II,  2  j  44,  2,  &c).  •  •        r 

discessum,  'they  went  astray  '  from  v.he  rightjpath  (simplicity  of 
life)  ;  so  discedere  ab  officio,  a  fide  (Cic.  Off.  I.  10,  32  ;  3.  20,  79). 
Descensum  would  be  more  usual,  but' no  alteration  seems  needed. 


Fig.  19.     Graffito  on  a  tile  from  Silchester  :  Fecit  tubid{um)  Clewentmus 

delenimenta  vitiorum, '  the  allurements  of  evil  ways  ',  demora- 
lizing luxuries  :  cp.  vitiis  blandientibus,  a  16,  4.  Elsewhere  in 
Tacitus  delenimentum  denotes  'a  means  of  soothing'  {curarum, 
vitae,  &c). 

balinea.  Dio  (62.  6,  4)  makes  Boudicca  deride  warm  baths  as 
a  Roman  effeminacy.  The  greatest  remains  of  Roman  baths  in 
Britain  are  those  of  Bath  (Aquae  Sulis).  Ba/inea,  not  elsewhere 
recognized  by  the  MSS.  of  Tacitus,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
balnea  as  balineae  to  ba/neae,  all  of  which  forms  are  used  by 
Tacitus. 

idque:  referring  to  all  these  innovations.  An  attraction  would 
be  usual  in  classical  Latin  (like  is  .  .  .  honos  in  c.  46,  2)  :  cp.  illud, 
c  43,  2. 

humanitas,  '  civilization '.  Cp.  a  cultu  atque  humanitate  .  .  . 
longissime  absun/,  Caes.  B.G.  I.  1,  3. 

pars,  '  a  characteristic  ' :  so  parsignaviae,  obsequii  (H.  2.  47,  6  ; 
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.  p.  Ivi,  n.  41  :  but  it 
irting-point     Assum 
. 
with  the  name  of  the  Solway  Firth  in  Ptol.  : 
Hut  if  the  Solway  were  meant,  Tacitus  must  hav<  1  it> 

•i«>n  in  malang  it  the  farthest  point  n  it  ion 

through  novae  gentes,  and  not  materially  su  tin  following 

sun.  is  quae pei  t  insumpt  ,  in  which 

the  line  of  the  I  lyde  aqd  Forth  •■■ 

the  western   route  to  the  CI)  isthmus  )  the 

:  remains  north  of  Carlisle    sec  />>!>  e,L.\>\).  li  ff  <-ltie 

I '  running  water  ')may  have  formed  part  of  ma  lost. 

aestuario   nomen   eat.  lesis    may   peril 

interpolation.  I'auiy.   R 

Andresen  has  pointed  out  that  u 

.'.  2.  4  :  3.  50. 
conflietatum.  me  eonflictatus  (H. 

ponendis  .  .  .  castellis :  such  fori 
puck  near  fed  burgh,  and  N  near  Meli 

P.  li. 

spat  i  urn. 

adnotabant  ] 
//.  3.  37.   3  with  to  antiquarians,  as  here  to  milh 
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experts.  The  words  following  legisse  are  those  of  Tacitus,  not  of 
the  experts. 

non  alium  :  cp.  non  alias,  c.  5,  3. 

opportunitates  locorum,  for  oppo/tuna  loca,  'suitable  sites'. 
Cp.  lonytiquitas  regionum,  c.  19,  5. 

pactione  ac  fuga  desertum,  'abandoned  by  arrangement  (with 
the  enemy,  capitulation)  or  by  retirement  (without  negotiations)'. 
We  should  have  expected  vel,  as  in  Dial.  c.  28,  1  ;  but  ac  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  two  nouns  form  a  pair  of  ideas  which 
are  almost  two  parts  of  one  idea,  opposed  to  vi  expugnatum. 
(evacuation  after  and  without  negotiations)  :  cp.  occidere  et  exurgere, 
c.  12,  4,  and  iiut  exercitus  .  .  .  out  legates  ac  duces,  H.i.  37  (quoted 
by  Gudeman).  To  translate  '  by  capitulation  and  (consequent) 
evacuation'  would  be  to  attribute  to  Tacitus  an  improbable  tauto- 
logy. 

nam  explains  the  preceding  words.  The  strong  positions  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  the  forts  by  storm,  and  they  were  never 
abandoned  by  capitulation  or  voluntary  evacuation,  for  they  were 
well  provisioned. 

annui3  copiis.  '  supplies  to  last  a  year',  i.e.  to  last  a  year  from 
the  beginning  of  a  siege,  practically  therefore  a  year's  reserve 
supplies.  This  interpretation  accords  with  the  archaeological  facts, 
which  show  that  the  average  military  granary  had  storage  space 
for  a  two  years'  ration  from  the  time  of  any  given  harvest.  See 
Appendix  III,  p.  187.  n.  For  the  use  of  annuus,  cp.  A.  3.71,  3,  &c. ; 
for  that  of  copiae,  G.  30,  3,  &c. 

§  3.  intrepida  ibi  hiems,  '  winter  was  free  from  anxiety '.  Cp. 
ne  mare  quidem  securum,  c.  30,  1. 

crebrae  eruptiones.  These  words  are  placed  by  the  MSS. 
after  desertum,  and  their  transposition  here  is  a  violent  proceeding, 
but  one  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  acquiesce,  because  their 
retention  after  desertum  appears  to  make  it  impossible  to  find  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  following  clause,  nam  adversus 
moras,  &c.  This  clause  does  not  (with  the  MSS.  order)  appear  to 
explain  crebrae  eruptiones,  as  some  editors  state,  for  the  fact  that 
a  siege  was  futile  would  not  explain  why  it  was  possible  to  take  the 
offensive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clause  is  a  natural  explanation 
of  pactione  ac  fuga  desertum,  which  clearly  implies  a  siege.  And 
just  because  of  this  implication,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed  by 
interpreting  nam  as  involving  an  ellipse  (as  in  c.  11,  5  and  often 
in  Tacitus  1,  '  I  do  not  speak  of  reduction  by  a  siege,  for  .  .  .'  Nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  make  the  bald  statement  creb.  erup. 
parenthetical,  so  as  to  connect  ?iam  with  the  preceding  words. 

The  supposition  of  misplacement  is  made  easier  by  A.  Schone's 
suggestion  that  in  the  (uncial)  archetype  the  lines  were  about  15 
to  17  letters  in  length  (see  on  c.  16,  1).  If  this  were  so,  creb.  erup. 
would  form  a  line,  which  might  be  skipped  by  a  copyist  and  then 
re-inserted  four  lines  above  its  original  position. 
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interpolation   1-  ir  insertion 

they  i  aiinot  •" 
sibi  (jiiib 
any  help  from  outside. 
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ltll)UH. 

1  to  i  ounterbalan<  • 

mxta  adverbial  use   mainly   founded  on 

Sallusr,  frequenl  in  i      I  \nn^  bul  hen  th<-  minor 

intercepit 

fumes  .  ntt  ■) .  tptui  in  ( 
present  -it  tin  as,  win.  b  took 

quart 

praefectus:  anotti  trian rank comman<  ixiliary 

iniantr]  omen,  which  would  form  the 

io  "t  a  smaller  castellum, 
habebat.  '  had  in  him  '. 
et  at  «rat     /•.'/.  'and  ,  is  in  c  l 

probably  fallen  out :  in  c  20,  3  and  38,  3, 

but  aftt  the  line.     An  uld  l>e 

Et  trot  ///  would  be  equally  raphi- 

cally  li 

comis  bonis.     The  dati  ibling  that  with  /////.    1 

j,  is  varied  to  the  accus.  with  cuh  in  //.  1.  35,  2.    Iniu- 

■   :    U        1         •  here  in  '1  ai  itu 

§  5.  ceterum.  &<  ..  'l»ut  none  of  his  resentment  remained  hidden 
away  in  his  mind,  so  that  (cp.  c  12.  3)  you  need  not  fear  (pol 
as  /A  2.  6s,  1.  &c.)  his  sil<  .  that  he  was  silently  brooding 

over  his  grievance,  with  a  view  to  futun  A  contrast 

to    Domitian    is    evid<  ted,    who    secrete  suo   sats'atus, 

optimum  . .  .  statuit  reponere  odium  (c.  39, 4) :  cp.  <. 

.  42.  4  1.    'I  his  punctuation  gh  1  client  sense, 

and   no  emendation   i>  wanted.     To  put  a  comma  after  si//- 
and  taki  an  epithet  of  silentsum  would  yield  a  tautology, 

while  the  alteration  of  ul  to  <utt  or  vel  would  contrast   two   words 
almost  synonyi 

offendere,  '  to  give  offence ',  by  open  rebuke  :  cp.  tium  ojfendimus 
\.l.  15.  21,  4).  It  i>  thus  contracted  with  odi'sse;  'to  harbour 
dislik 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
§  1.  Quarta  :   a.  1 ».  80  or  j  1 . 
obtinendis.    'securing'   by   military  occupation. 
and  percursando  qu  1  nequtbant  (./.15.     .  3  .  See.     The 
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gerundive  dative  of  purpose,  rare  in  the  minor  works,  is  fairly 
common  in  the  Hist,  and  abundant  in  the  Ann. 

pateretur.  The  imperf.  is  used  because  the  words  were  still 
applicable  when  he  wrote  (as  Andresen  notes).  Half-conquests 
were  not  the  Roman  policy  of  the  time. 

inventus:  sc.  erat  (with  the  force  of  esse/),  which  Halm  inclined 
to  insert. 

in  ipsa  Britannia,  'within  Britain  itself '  =  citra  finem 
Britanniae.  The  line  of  the  forts  is  that  separating  Britannia 
proper  from  Caledonia  (cp.  c.  10,  4),  but  the  former  term  is  generally 
used  for  the  whole.  With  the  advance  beyond  this  line  terminus 
Britanniae  patet  (c.  30,  ^),Jinem  Britanniae  tenemus  (c.  33,  3). 

§  2.  Clota  et  Bodotria.  The  Clyde  and  P  orth.  On  this  line 
and  on  the  forts  planted  along  it,  see  Introd.,  pp.  lx  ff.  The  estuary 
of  the  Clyde  has  the  same  name  in  Ptol.  2.  3,  1  ;  the  Forth  he  calls 
lioSept'a  flaxva-ii  (2.  3,  4),  and  the  Ravenna  geographer  Bdora  (438, 
5).  The  name  Clota  is  connected  with  that  of  a  Celtic  river  goddess, 
and  perhaps  with  cloaca,  duo,  k\v((o. 

aestibus,  &c,  '  carried  far  back  (inland)  by  the  tides  of  opposite 
seas '.  For  the  sense  of  diversus  cp.  c.  11,2,  and  diversa  maria, 
Liv.  21.  30,  2  ;  40.  22,  5.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  river- 
water  is  driven  back  by  the  tide. 

firmabatur,  'was  being  securely  held'.  Cp.jirmatis praesidiis 
(c.  14,  4,  and  note). 

omnis  propior  sinus,  '  the  whole  sweep  of  country  nearer'  (i.  e. 
southward), — a  rhetorical  exaggeration  or  a  misconception,  for  only 
the  eastern  half  of  southern  Scotland  was  held  by  Agricola.  See 
Introd.,  p.  K'ii.  Sinus  is  so  used  of  a  projecting  stretch  of  land  in 
G.  29,  4  ;  37,  1  ;  A.  4.  5,  4,  and  in  Livy  and  the  elder  Pliny,  and 
has  often  no  reference  to  sea-coast. 

in  aliam  insulam :  the  tract  of  Caledonia,  wholly  cut  off  by  the 
occupation  of  the  isthmus. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

§  1.  Quinto  .  .  .  anno :  a.  d.  81  or  82. 

nave  prima.  This  has  been  generally  taken,  with  little  pro- 
bability, to  mean  '  in  the  first  ship  that  crossed  ',  i.  e.  as  soon  as 
navigation  was  practicable,  in  the  early  spring.  Gudeman  takes 
prima  as  having  the  force  of  primum,  '  for  the  first  time',  as  in  A. 
12.  19,  2  ;  14.  10,  2.  But  in  both  cases  we  should  expect  prima 
nave:  this  is  the  usual  order  (though  Livy  has  vere primo  in  21.  5, 
5)  and  it  appears  to  be  uniformly  observed  elsewhere  by  Tacitus. 
Prof.  Haverfield  suggested  that  prima  might  be  accus.  plural  : 
Agricola  traversed  by  sea  the  first  part  of  his  route  {CI.  Rev.  ix. 
310);  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  Tacitus  would  have  ex- 
pressed this  meaning  by  pri?na  transgressus.  It  is  probable  that 
the  text  is  corrupt,  but  no  plausible  emendation  has  been  pro- 
posed. 
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differunt.  The  singular  cannot  satisfactorily  be  defended  where 
ingenia  cultusque  arc  so  closely  coupled  by  the  genitive  hotninum  as 

the  nearest  subject:  a  suprascript  stroke  over  the  r  has  been  lost 
in  the  MSS.  The  following  clause  is  corrupt.  The  MSS.  punctuate 
after  d/ffrt,  the  stop  in  E  being  due  to  a  later  hand.  ///  melius,  if 
taken  with  cogniti^  gives  no  intelligible  meaning  ;  and,  if  taken  with 
differunt,  would  assert  the  opposite  of  what  Tacitus  is  likely  to  have 
said  about  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  people  (cp.  Strabo,  4.  5,  4  : 
Mela,  3.  53),  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  Tacitus  would  write  in 
melius  differre.  One  remedy  is  to  omit  in,  which  might  perhaps 
arise  from  a  correction  ////  (or  u)  written  over  rti  or  might  be  intro- 
duced by  a  copyist  who  took  melius  with  differt.  With  the  omission, 
we  may  perhaps  take  melius  .  .  .  cogniti  to  mean  '  fairly  well 
known  '.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  '  better  than  those  of  Britain  ', 
and  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  supply  quam  interiora  insulae  (Brotier, 
Orelli),  nor  possible  to  understand  k  better '  than  Tacitus  can  state 
from  Agricola's  information  and  the  knowledge  available  in  Roman 
Britain  (H.Zimmer;  cp.  Introd.,  p.  xlix,  n.).  Another  remedy  is 
to  suppose  that  something  has  dropped  out  after  in,  e.g.  in(leriora 
fiarum)  ;  perhaps  a  whole  line  of  the  original  archetype  has  been 
lost  (cp.  notes  on  c.  16,  1  ;  22,  3). 

per  cornmercia.  Cp.  c.  28,  5.  Prof.  Haverfield  noted  that  the 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  Ireland  are  very  few  and  indicate  little 
Roman  trade  with  that  island  during  the  first  two  centuries  (see 
Eng.Hist.  Rev.  1913,  pp.  1-12).  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  north- 
east coast ;  most  are  coins  and  date  in  general  from  the  4th  century 
A.D.,  only  a  single  coin  of  Nero  being  referable  to  the  actual  time 
of  Agricola  ;  they  include  no  pottery.  Such  trade  as  there  was 
seems  to  have  been,  not  between  Ireland  and  Gaul,  but  between 
north-east  Ireland  and  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  the  4th  century.  The 
elaborate  theories  of  the  late  H.  Zimmer  as  to  a  brisk  trade  between 
south  Ireland  and  Gaul  in  the  1st  century  must,  in  all  probability, 
be  given  up.     Cp.  Introd.,  p.  xlix. 

§  3.  expulsum  seditione  domestica.  So  exiled  British  princes 
had  been  received  by  Augustus  {Mon.  Ancyr.  5.  54;  6.  2 ',  Gaius 
(Suet.  Cal.  44,  cp.  Introd.,  p.  xlv),  and  Claudius  (Dio,  60.  19,  1). 
This  seditio  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  more  or  less  legendary  revolt 
of  the  Aithech  Tuatha,  servile  and  tributary  tribes  who  rose  against 
their  overlords  about  this  period  and  either  killed  them  or  forced 
them  to  flee  to  Alba  (Britain).  These  tribes  set  up  a  king  of 
their  own,  Cairbre  Cindchait  (Cat-head  1,  but  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  him  that  they  sent  to  Alba  for  the  representative  of  the  old 
royal  stock.  Cp.  J.  MacNeill,  'The  Revolt  of  the  Vassals',  in  New 
Ireland  Review,  xxvi  (1906),  pp.  96-106;  and  W.  A.  Craigie 
in  Rev.  celtique,  xx  (1899),  PP-  335~9- 

in  occasionem,  i.e.  to  make  use  of  him,  if  he  should  invade  the 
island. 

ex   eo.     For   similar   references    to   Agricola's   own   testimony 
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adsumpta  in  partem  virium,  '  taken  up  to  form  part  of  his 
force'  (cp.  adsumpto    in  partem   rerutn,  c.   13,   5).     The   classis 

Britannica  is  mentioned  in  a.d.  70  (//.4.  79,  3),  and  doubtless 
existed  in  some  form  from  the  lirst  invasion  ;  but  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  previously  used  rather  as  a  means  of  transport  and  supply 
(cp.  c.  24,  I),  and  by  Agricola  first  as  an  essential  branch  of  the 
attack.  It  follows  from  c.  28  that  Agricola  had  also  ships  on  the 
west  coast.  Normally  the  British  fleet  had  its  main  station  at 
Boulogne  (Gesoriacum,  later  Bononia)  and  subsidiary  stations  at 
Dover,  Lymne,  &c.  It  seems  to  have  patrolled  only  the  narrow 
sea  dividing  Kent  and  the  Thames  from  Gaul  and  the  Rhine. 
Cp.  CIL.  vii.  1226;  Eph.  Epigr.  ix.  1276;  Journ.  Rom.  Stud,  ii, 
p.  202  f. ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  iii.  2643  f« 

impelleretur,  '  was  pushed  forward ',  a  new  phrase,  perhaps 
suggested  by  mention  of  ships.  The  manuscript  text  impelLtur 
was  retained  by  Wex,  who  made  cum  .  .  .  impel  litur  a  protasis  (to 
which  ac  .  .  .  attollerent,  ac  .  .  .  compararentur  is  appended;, 
Britannos  .  .  .  clauderetur  a  parenthesis,  and  ad  manus,  &c,  the 
apodosis.  This  would  give  a  most  involved  construction,  and  the 
change  of  both  mood  and  tense,  in  a  clause  so  closely  coupled  as 
ac  .  .  .  attollerent,  seems  impossible,  though  somewhat  arbitrary- 
changes  of  mood  alone  are  certainly  found. 

pedes  equesque :  coupled  closely  as  the  land  force.  Isdem 
castris  is  local  abl. 

mixti  copiis  et  laetitia,  'sharing  their  rations  and  exultation '. 
The  participle  appears  to  be  best  taken  not  quite  as  in  c.  4,  3,  but 
rather  as  in  H.  1.  9,  5,  nee  vitiis  nee  viribus  miscebantur  \  the 
ablatives  expressing  that  in  respect  of  which  they  were  mixti  inter 
se.  For  copiis,  cp.  c.  22,  2,  and  for  the  coupling  of  different  ideas, 
nox  et  satietas  (c.  37,  6),  quoted  by  Andresen, 

attollerent  =  extollerent,  as  in  several  places  in  Hist. 

profunda,  '  the  ravines ',  where  danger  would  lurk.  The  sub- 
stantival use  of  neuter  plural  adjectives,  often  (as  here)  with 
a  partitive  genitive  following,  is  very  common  in  Tacitus. 

nine  .  .  .  nine  :  for  hinc  .  .  .  Mine,  in  Virg.  (Aen.  1.  500  ;  9.  440) 
and  later  writers. 

victus  also  goes  with  terra  et  hostis. 

iactantia  (cp.  c.  39,  I,  &c.)  :  a  word  not  apparently  found 
earlier  than  Quint,  and  the  younger  Pliny.  The  classical  iactatio  is 
used  by  Tacitus  only  in  his  minor  works  (c.  5,  2  ;  42,  4  ;  G.  6,  2). 

§  2.  Britannos  quoque  .  .  .  obstupefaciebat,  i.e.  'the  sight  of 
the  fleet  affected  them  also,  but  with  stupefaction  (not  with  joy)'. 
Andresen  compares  the  similar  conciseness  in  gignit  et  Oeeanus 
margarita,  c.  12,  6. 

tamquam  :  expressing  their  thought,  'as  though,  by  the  opening 
up  of  the  recesses  (c.  31,  4,  &c.)  of  their  sea,  their  last  refuge  was 
closed  against  them  '.  The  ingenious  verbal  contrast  of  aperto  and 
clauderetur  is  an  intentional  oxymoron. 
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weakness  is  not  certain.  There  is  evidence  that  it  sent  a  lar^e 
detachment  to  Germany  which  took  part  in  Dom Man's  Chattan 
war  of  a.  D.  83  (Urlichs,  Schlacht  am  Berge  <  ,rnupius,  p.  25). 
An  inscription  to  L.  Roscius  Aelianus  (consul  A.D.  loo),  found  at 
Tibur  and  set  up  about  A.  D.  1  1  <S  f  Hessau,  no.  1025  ;  (  I L.  xiv.  3612), 
records  him  as  trib.  mil.  leg.  ix  1  lispaniac),  -,<cxillarior{um)  eiusdem 
i)i  expeditione  Germanica^  donate  ah  imp.  Aug.  militarib(us) 
donis.  The  omission  of  the  emperor's  name  shows  that,  Domitian 
is  meant,  and  the  probable  age  of  Aelianus  agrees  well  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a  military  tribune  at  this  date,  if  this  be 
the  true  explanation  of  the  legion's  weakness,  it  would  suggest  that 
Agricola's  sixth  campaign  took  place  in  a.  D.  83,  not  82.  But 
perhaps  the  legion's  weakness  was  due  to  some  other  cause  (cp. 
Appendix  1,  p.  173). 

inter,  ■  in  the  midst  of ',  '  during  ' :  cp.  inter  turbas  et  discordias, 

//..4-  I,  5- 

§  2.  edoctus  :  so  with  accus.  several  times  in  Tacitus,  after  Sail. 
Cat.  45,  1  ;  Jug.  112,  2. 

vestigiis  insecutus,  '  following  close  on  the  track ' ;  taken  from 
Livy,  who  so  uses  this  local  abl.  in  describing  military  movements 
(6.  32,  10,  «Sic). 

adsultare  appears  first  in  the  elder  Pliny  and  is  chiefly  Tacitean. 

signa  :  of  his  legionary  force. 

§  3.  nonanis  :  a  pleasing  improvement  on  Romanis  of  the  inferior 
MSS.,  which  owed  its  origin  to  an  emendation  made  in  E  by 
a  late  hand. 

securi  pro  salute,  '  without  fear  as  to  deliverance  '.  So  pro  me 
securior  {H.  4.  -58,  1 ),  pro  .  .  .  Catone  securian  (Sen.  Const.  Sap.  2, 
l),  and  similar  uses  in  Livy  and  Ovid,  analogous  to  metuere,  anxius 
[sollicitiis)  esse  pro  aliquo.     Draeger,  §  90. 

de  gloria,  i.e.  disputing  the  honours  of  victory  with  the  relieving 
force  {utroque  exercitu  certante,  &c).  Here  and  in  c.  5,  3  we  find 
a  trace  of  Sallust's  cum  Gal/is  pro  salute,  non  pro  gloria  certari 
{Jug.  114,  2). 

ultro  quin  etiam.  Ultro  as  in  c.  25,  3.  Quin  etiam  is  in  ana- 
strophe  here  alone  in  this  treatise,  but  five  times  in  Ger.,  once  each 
in  Hist,  and  Ann.,  after  Virgil.     Cp.  quippe,  c.  3,  1. 

§  4.  quod  nisi  :  the  negative  of  quod  si,  c.  16,  2. 

debellatum  .  .  .  foret.  This  is  rhetorical.  In  reality  a  great 
disaster  was  narrowly  escaped,  the  courage  of  the  Britons  was 
raised  rather  than  broken  (cp.  c.  29,  3),  and  the  Roman  advance 
suspended  till  next  year. 

CHAPTER  XXVI I 
§  1.  conscientia  ac  fama,  '  the  consciousness  and  report ',  the 
former  applying  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle,  the  latter 
to  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  same  terms  contrast  personal  feeling 
and  report  of  others  in  A.  6.  26,  2. 
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(HAM  IK   XXVIII 
§  1.  Eadem  aestate.      This  episode,  though   it  would  naturally 
have  found  a  place  in   any  genera!   history   of  the   campai 
outside  the  biographical  subject.     It  belongs  to  the  1  form 

of  narrat  1  •.  III».      But   it   has  a  dramatic  • 

(cp.  preceding  note).     It  also  contributes  to  the  glorification  of  the 
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tioned as  beii  ted  with  the  Chatti  and  Mattiaci  < //.  4 
n  attacking  Main/,  anil  were  apparently  settled   in  the  n 
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the  river  Lahn  (Nassau)  north  "f  the  Taunus  mountains.  There 
they  still  dwelt  in  A.D.  98  next  to  the  Chatti  in  Hessen  {G.  32,  1 ). 
Mommsen  supposed  that  they  were  annexed  by  Domitian  early  in 
his  campaign  of  a.  D.  .S3,  and  that  the  recruits  here  mentioned  were 
at  once  enrolled  in  the  auxiliary  forces  and  immediately  sent  off  to 
Britain,  whence  they  made  their  escape  very  soon  after  their  arrival 
{Prov.  i.  150,  note).  This  would  fix  A.  Ij.  78  as  Agricola's  first  year 
in  Britain.  But  evidently  only  part  of  the  tribe  was  annexed  (cp. 
G.  32),  and  it  may  have  been  annexed  earlier.  See  Appendix  I. 
They  were  obviously  still  untrained  recruits,  as  they  had  only 
a  centurion  and  other  rectorcs,  and  were  thus  unfit  for  service  in 
the  main  army.     As  to  their  probable  station,  see  below  on  §  4. 

Germanias,  the  two  military  districts  on  the  Rhine,  see  note  on 
c.  15,  4.     The  geographical  vagueness  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus. 

§  2.  militibus,  sc.  legionariis.  Dio  speaks  of  a  tribune 
(\iAiupxos)  and  centurions.  Such  drill  instructors  of  recruits  were 
usually  centurions  and  other  veterans  of  distinction  (cp.  Plin.  Pan. 
13).  In  inscriptions  belonging  to  a  rather  later  period,  those  of 
the  lower  grade  are  called  cokortis  (foe/ores,  those  of  the  higher 
catnpidoctores. 

habebantur,  'were  attached':  cp.  A.  1.  73,  2,  where  more  or 
less  kindred  uses  of  the  verb  from  Tacitus  and  Sallust  are  collected 
by  Xipperdey. 

liburnicas.  These  are  the  smaller  war-ships,  '  biremes  '  carry- 
ing a  Levantine  (triangular)  sail. 

t  remigante.  The  text  of  this  passage  is  badly  corrupted. 
Remigante,  '  rowing  ',  makes  no  sense.  At  the  end  of  their  voyage 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  pilot  (per  inscitiam  regendi,  §  4),  and 
ut  miraculum  and  the  account  in  Dio  suggest  that  they  had  none 
at  the  start.  In  that  case,  as  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  must 
have  disappeared  at  the  outset  either  by  escaping  or  by  committing 
suicide,  or  perhaps  he  also  was  put  to  death  (interfectis  applying 
to  luio  as  well  as  to  duobus).  Per  inscitiam  regendi  has  been  ex- 
plained as  meaning  ignorance  of  the  navigation  of  the  coast  of 
Holland,  but  that  would  make  the  expression  a  very  loose  one  ;  and 
the  supposition  that  the  pilot  disappeared  during  the  voyage  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
such  a  fact.  This  would  rule  out  some  emendations,  including 
Paton's  ingenious  una  (regente)  re?nigante{s),  and  none  of  the 
others  gives  a  reading  that  is  both  suitable  in  sense  and  palaeo- 
graphically  probable.  Any  present  participle  would  be  aoristic, 
as  in  c.  4.  3,  &c. 

suspectis  duobus  :  presumably  of  some  intended  treachery,  such 
as  steering  into  a  Roman  port. 

ut  miraculum,  not  only  because  people  could  not  account  for 
their  appearance,  but  because  of  their  erratic  course. 

praevehebantur  =  praetetvehebantur ;  so  in  H.  5.  16,  6,  &c. 
Cp.  praelegere,  c.  38,  5. 


•    '  .si  .s.ill   /-.  r.   For 

• 

an  imp  utn  w.is  tl 

i 
on  //. 

H  i    fr<»in 

Ritter  and  raptutn  fro  yuan- 

which 

intelligible,  and 
than  othei 

<  losely 
M<»rc  atl 

the  debris  oi  a  plup  rl  /.  2.  6, 

.  Inch  would  lti- 

or  ubi  (as  \Y.  Heraeus  thinks, 
tion  of  . 
juncth  1  . 

we  may  ha.  lilarity 

of  the  letters  t<>  utilia  raptu.    Adaquam  aguandum 

,  .  ■  .  i.    1  ;  utilia  raj>tum  suitably  v;  •  upres- 

skm  (for  water  all).    The  lepararj  m  mox 

(withjVhich   it   is  most   frequently  conjo  appro- 

priateTempl  agmam  fi 

defenaantium  :  a  poeti<  al 
co  ad  extremum  inopiae.  '  at    last   < 
with  genit  is  often 
and  Livy. 

vescerentur.     The  accus.   with  this  \ 
Tacitns  ism,  like  that  with  fungi  and  />i>/iri,  but  is 

found  in  Sallust,  the  elder  Pliny, 

circumvecti   Britanniam.     The 

lity  from  which  the  1  <md  point  to 

some  place  on  the  west  coast.      It  has  been  though  I  that  they  had 
been  added  to  the  troops  stationed  on  th  Ireland  <c. 

and  their  station  may  thus  have  been  at  txeliodunum  1  beside 
Maryport)  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  known  from  inscriptioi 
as  a  Roman  f*>rt  1  CI/.,  vii.  p.  84).     It  is  not  clear  wh  ther  they 
sailed  south  round  Land's  orth  round  Cape  Wrath.     The 

latter  seems  to  be  indicated  by  th-  of  the  sur- 

hed  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  some  time  after  the  end 
of  their  adventurous  that   the  \ 

evidently  a  lonf  Xiphilious,   too,   in   his  epitome  of 

.:es  that  th-  .rrum- 

ever,  appt 
mtial  and  probably  less  well  informed  i 
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It  runs:  is  nXnia  Kar€<pvyov  k<u  ifyivuxdtvTfi  ircpiiiiktvoav  ra  npoi 
itrtripav  nvrrjs  (rfjs  Bperravias),  cos  nov  to  t(  KVfid  «it  6  fipcuot  avrovs 

((pepf,  k<u  fXaduu  €K  Tim  en\  Bint^u  ni>o\-  tu  arpar&frda  tii  tuvth  opra 
ltpotnryavrts.  koktovtov  not  SWovs  6  'AypiKoXas  nupdaovras  ri>v  7rf/n- 
7rXoL»i/  tripstywi  e'fiaBf  on  nap*  (Ktiviov  oti  vq<r<'>s  (<ttiv.  This  means  that 
they  sailed  round  the  western  coast  and  put  in  unawares  at  one  of 
the  Roman  forts  on  the  other  side,  i.e.  they  sailed  round  the  north 
and  were  stopped  on  the  east  coast.  Cp.  Thuc.  8.  33  in  rov  inl 
Barepa  .  .  .  Kadappio-avto.  (Editors  of  Tacitus  appear  usually  to  take 
c'k  as  giving  the  starting  point  and  thus  reverse  the  direction;  but, 
so  taken,  the  sentence  would  be  expressed  in  an  absurd  manner.) 
Dio  thus  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  their  reaching  the  coast 
of  Holland. 

amissis  .  .  .  navibus  :  on  the  German  coast. 

habiti,  '  taken  for',  '  treated  as  '. 

primum  .  .  .  mox,  i.  e.  some  by  the  former,  the  remnant  by  the 
latter. 

Suebis.  In  G.  38,  1  this  is  a  generic  name  (taken  to  mean 
'  wanderers  ')  for  a  very  large  number  of  German  tribes,  living  mostly 
east  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  the  word  may  be  vaguely  used.  Gantrel'e 
suggested  that  those  here  meant  were  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  and  answer  to  those  spoken  of  in  Suet.  Aug.  21,  Suebos  et 
Sigambros  dedentes  se  traduxit  in  Gal  Ham,  at  que  inproximis  Rheno 
agris  conlocavit  {Contributions  a  1 1  critique  de  Tac,  p.  52).  They 
would  probably  have  been  settled  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Rhine.  If  the  reference  is  to  them,  the  Usipi  would 
probably  have  sailed  round  the  south  of  England,  not  the  north  of 
Scotland.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  Suebi  maintained  their 
tribal  individuality,  and  Tacitus  appears  to  distinguish  the  Suebic 
settlement  from  nostra  rif>a,  and  thus  to  place  it  east  of  the  Rhine. 
It  may  be  that  only  the  prisoners  of  the  Frisii  were  sold  on  the  Roman 
side  of  the  river,  but  presumably  the  others  supposed  to  be  captured 
on  that  side  would  already  have  told  the  tale.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Suebi  in  question  were  those  of  the  Schleswig 
coast. 

Frisiis.  The  Frisii  occupied  the  northern  part  of  Holland  from 
the  Yssel  to  the  lower  Ems  ;  their  name  still  survives  in  that  of 
Friesland.     On  their  history,  see  G.  34,  1. 

§  5.  per  commercia  :  cp.  c.  39,  2. 

venumdatos.  Tacitus  has  also  veno  dare.  The  verb  occurs  in 
Sallust  and  Livy  but  not  in  Cicero. 

nostram :  the  west  or  Gallic  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

indicium  .  .  .  inlustravit,  '  their  story  of  this  great  adventure 
gained  them  fame '.  The  indie,  after  sunt  qui,  common  in  poetry 
but  very  rare  in  prose,  is  used  here  because  only  a  definite  few  are 
meant  (=  nonnullos). 


i2o  NOTES 

(  II  All  I  I:    XXIX 
I  tlo    icstatis.      (  le.irk   tl  .  1 . 

but  ' 

.,    to  be  supplied  I 

been  lo  t  after  the  last  syllab  i  ling 

i  hapter,     But  and 

eadem 

Lot  us  ..  .  ii in i ui  t .     A  by 

his  wife  in  Britain,  .is  in  ken 

til  ally  with  amisi/,  but  it  is  p»  uh.n  th.it  tli  ,.uns  the 

participle,  film  ,in;; 

editors  have  p  >lon  after  ictus,  but 

they  quote  no  paral  ton. 

fortium,  ' strong-minded ',  illy. 

ambition.  itiously',  making  a  display  of  imp 

(arapa&a)  to  gain  admiration  (cp.  ambit  ;tus 

i^  not  slow  to  censure  the  vanity  of  Sto  i  where  their  indo- 

lence i //.4.  5,  j).  hut  in  his  later  writings  their 
reproved  more  gently  ;is  an  infirmity  of  noble  minds  f //.  4.  6,  t,cp. 
.  /.  14.  4 
par:  taken  nearl)  I  a  modal  (as  well  as 

instrumental  or  causal)  abl.  vtn  by  tl  <  with 

this  preposition.     Cp.  c 

inter  remedia.     Tacitus  so  the  practi  13,  l) 

and  sentiment  [A.  4.  8,  4'  ofTiberius. 

§  2    incertum,  'vague',  expressing  the  uncertainty  ofdefi 
as  to  the  quarter  most  threatened. 
expedito :  without  hea 

ex  Britannis  fortissimos.  itional   wo  r  face 

show  that  they  were  enlisted  not  from  newly  <  onquered  districts  but 

from  .southern  liritain.     I  he  1  on»  I  ipti<  lluded  to  in  C.  1 

15,  3j   31,  1:    j2,  1  and  4.    The  con  in  Britain 

not  formed  into  separate  units:  s<  ..  p.  Ixxvii. 

explorato8.  'tested  '.    By  recognizing  theforfi/udo  of  the  Britons, 

I  acitus  admits  that  they  had  not  suffered  the  enervation  which  he 

fax. 
Graupium  :   :  is    Udder  think 

expressive  of  mountain  form,  akin  to  ypvwfa      Puteolanus1  reading, 
a  mere  error,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  name  'Grampi  1 
given  by  geographers  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Skene,  1 
p.  i2t.     It  does  not,  therefore,  help  us  in  identifying  the  locality. 
for  the  limits  within  which  tl  .  lxx. 

§  3.  pugnae  prioris  :  the  battle  described  in  c. 
expectantea.    Peter  notes  that  the  sen  them*, 

suil  ibstantives    sufficiently    to    make    it    unnecessary 

sup  jiia. 

tandemque  docti :  cp.  c  1  2.  2. 
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legationibus  et  foederibus:  probably  a  hendiadys,  treaties 
made  by  envoys. 

§  4.  triginta  milia.  Ancient  imagination  usually  overrated 
unduly  the  numbers  of  a  barbarian  enemy.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  an  error  here  (though  errors  are  always  possible  in  figures), 
especially  as  the  context  speaks  of  subsequent  additions,  and  as  the 
victorious  auxiliaries  numbered  only  about  13,000  to  14,000  (c.  35, 
2  ;  37,  1  ;  Introd.,  p.  lxxvii).     See  note  on  c.  57.  <>. 

adhuc,  'still  further',  cp.  c.  33,  1  ;   G.  10,  3,  &c. 

cruda  ac  viridis,  'fresh  and  green  '  (not  sapless  and  withered), 
taken  from  Virg.  Aen.  6.  304,  which  itself  expresses  the  Homeric 

ojfxnyepoav  (//.  23.  791). 

decora,  '  military  decorations  '. 

praestans  nomine  C,  'one  excelling  .  .  .,  called  C  For  such 
a  concise  use,  answering  to  Greek  uses  of  nr,  cp.  /L  2.  74,  2513. 
15,  4  :  55,  2  ;  H.  4.  82,  2,  in  all  of  which  nomine  is  thus  used  to 
introduce  foreign  names. 

Calgacus  :  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  The  middle  vowel  is  held 
to  be  long,  and  the  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  Celtic 
word  for  a  sword  (Irish  '  calgach ',  &c,  see  Holder),  or  it  might 
mean  'crafty'  (Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  p.  283). 

in  hunc  rnodum  locutus  fertur.  The  speech  is  obviously 
a  composition  of  Tacitus. 

CHAPTER    XXX 

§  I.  Quotiens,  &c.  The  opening  words  perhaps  contain  a 
reminiscence  of  Sail.  Cat.  58,  18. 

causas  belli.  In  c.  15,  5  Britons  make  the  motives  to  be  sibi 
patriam  coniuges parent 'es,  it/is  (the  Romans)  avaritiam  et  luxuriant, 
and  the  thought  is  the  same  here :  their  determination  to  escape 
oppression  will  secure  them  victory. 

necessitatem,  'peril',  or  crisis:  cp.  necessitatis  monet,  A.  1. 
67,  1.  The  necessitas  is  dwelt  on  first;  the  causae  belli  are  taken 
up  in  §§  6-7  and  c.  31. 

animus  est,  '  I  have  confidence  ',  here  constructed  with  accus. 
and  inf.  on  the  analogy  of  spes  est,  or  confido. 

hodiernum  diem  consensumque  vestrum,  forming  one  idea  in 
thought,  'your  union  as  this  day  witnessed'. 

initium  libertatis.  Similar  language  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Caratacus  in  A.  12.  34,  2  illam  dciem  .  .  .  aut  7'ecuperandae  liber- 
tatis ant  servitutis  aeternae  initium  fore.  Here  the  alternative  is 
deferred  till  later  in  the  speech. 

universi  coistis.  The  Toledo  MS.  reads  colitis,  which  Leuze 
explained  as  'you  dwell  all  together',  as  one  people,  quoting  G.  16, 
1,  colunt  discreti,  as  giving  the  opposite  idea,  'they  live  scattered '. 
liut  there  the  phrase  is  opposed  to  iunctas  sedes,  'contiguous 
houses';  and  although  tuiiversi,  'all  in  a  body'  as  opposed  to 
dispersi.  is  good  Latin,  in  the  present  context  universi  colitis  is 


Noll- 
It  i  annex  inited  |><  "i>i(  '.     In  th<- 
M.s.  1 1  i  the  i                 fourth  lett<  d  with  a  i 
smudge,  but  .1  photograph  kindly  sent  I.;. 

thai   trn    fourth  lettei   is  undoubtedly  1  (as  Annibal  .m«i 

tin  refore  the 

^tmiii  .UK.  It  is 

.    doubtful))  b.  ti.  pin..    I 

lie*  though  in  his  ;  I  he  mroi 

ie  mffi  ioi  in«  li  "11111  the  1 

.ind  ti 

nullae  ultra  I  ://:.'.     'I  i  rarUM 

extremos  and  ted  nulla  iatn  n. 
seem  urn.  'free  //.1.1.5.     So 

1  of  things,  for  (utust  in  Lh  .  but 

§  3.    pugnae  .  .  .  habebant.      1  m  the 

battle  is  put  foi   the  combatants:   and  the  thing  bo 
n)  is  coupled  m ith  the  hope. 
eoque  in  ipsis  penetralibus  si  ti.      By  a  flighl 
iker  is  ma  kuse  they  were  the  1  e  in 

Britain,  Fortune  had  located  them  in  the  innei 
the  island,  the  better  to  •hem  undefiled.      1  <  •  >  ma] 

claimed  superiority  as  an  indigenous  people,  and  may  well  I 
been  believed,  and  have  believed  then  be  such    1 

ough  Tacitus  thought  them  German  immigi 

is  («p.  A.  1  2.  1  1  Salhist. 

8ervientium :  substantival  (cp.  c.  4.  of  the 

Gauls,  who  were  within  sight  of  south  Britain  (<:.  10.  ; 

oculos  quoque  a  contactu.     A  similar  }>■  ,nd  in 

rpus  contrectandum  vulgi oculis.    The  prep,  with  abl. 
apted  to  the  personification. 
§4.   terrarum  ac  libertatis  extremos,  'the  last  strip  of  land 
and   last  home  of  liberty'.  mphatic,  oppo 

fugnae. 

recessus  ipse  et  sinus  famae,  &c     This  difficult  p  1 
been  the  subject  of  vast  a.    The  tirst  clause  amounts  to 

little  <>r  nothing  more  than  longinquitas  </   secretum  tut  .41: 

their  remoteness  and  obscurity  have  been  their  security  hitherto. 
ipse  empl  the  principal  cause  of  their  safety,  and 

the   way    !or   the    bold    figin 
f,int,u\    'our    sequestered    nook    in    the    world    of   fame'. 
is  imagined  as  having    like  libertas  here   and   itnpermm   in 

.  —a  definite  domain   marked  off  by  boundaries  and   including 
within  it  outlying  sinus  (c.  23,  2.  note),  where  it  has  small 
Andresen  rightly  explains,  qaoting  Di'al.c  12. 
minis  famam   Euripidis  .  .  .  includi.     Other 
metaphor  to  be  from  the  fold  (sinus)  of  the  to^a,  interpreting  'the 
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protecting  bosom  of  fame'  which  warded  off  attack  (a  very  extra- 
vagant figure,  giving  also  a  false  meaning,  since  they  wen-  obscure), 
or  'the  veiling  cloak  of  rumour1  which  prevented  them  from  being 
known,  because  only  vague  rumours  of  them  could  reach  the  outer 
world  (which  would  give  a  very  abrupt  and  harsh  metaphor;. 
Peerlkamp  separated  famae  from  sinus  and  took  it  with  defendit 
(cp.  Virg.  Eel.  7.  47  solstitium  pecori  defendit e),  '  prevented  us  from 
being  well  known'  ;  but  this  would  seem  to  require  fa  mam  nobis, 
and  the  interpretation  is  otherwise  very  improbable.  The  emenda- 
tion sinus  fama,  'the  report  of  our  recess',  i.e.  of  the  vast  stretch 
of  land  which  we  inhabit,  though  recently  adopted  by  W.  Heraeus, 
gives  a  difficult  sense  and  depends  on  the  transposition  of  otnne 
ignotum,  &c. 

terminus  Britanniae  :  the  farthest  bounds,  i.e.  the  remotest 
tract  forming  the  limit,  of  the  island.  The  remoteness  is  constantly 
harped  upon  by  both  sides,  cc.  27,  1  ;  30,  4  ;  t,^,  3  and  6  (in  ipso 
t errant m  ac  naturae  fine). 

atque  onane  ignotum  pro  magniflco  est ;  sed.  These  words 
have  been  transposed  by  most  editors  to  follow  defendit,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  wrongly.  The  sequence  of  thought  appears  to  be : 
'hitherto  our  isolation  and  obscurity  have  defended  us:  now  our 
land  lies  open  to  the  foe,  and  the  unknown  is  always  thought  grand 
(its  being  unknown  makes  it  all  the  more  attractive,  the  lure  of  the 
unknown  is  irresistible  to  the  insatiable  Romans,  rapiores  orbis, 
&c),  but  for  us—  I  repeat — battle  is  the  only  course :  we  have  no 
refuge  (as  others  had,  iain),  the  sea  and  the  Roman  fleet  are  behind 
us,  and  in  submission  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy.'  Sed  is  resump- 
tive la  common  use],  nulla  iain  ultra  gens,  nihil  nisi,  &c,  repeats 
§  1  et  nullae  ultra  terrae  ac  ne  mare  quidem,  &c.  ;  iain  is  opposed 
to  priores  pugnae  (§  3).  Y  or  pro  magnijico,  cp.  A.  6.  8,  10,  (to  be 
known  to  Sejanus'  freedmen)  pro  magnijico  accipiebatur  and  G. 
34,  2.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  thought  here  ex- 
pressed and  c.  32,  3  trepidos  .  .  .  ignota  omnia  circicmspectantis. 

With  the  transposition,  the  thought  would  be  :  '  our  seclusion  has 
defended  us  and  the  fact  that  the  unknown  is  always  magnified. 
Now  we  must  unfortunately  emerge  from  the  mystery  that  has 
surrounded  us  and  magnified  our  prestige  :  our  land  lies  open,  [and] 
we  have  no  refuge'.  Editors  compare  c.  25,  3  ;  H.  2.  S3,  1  (about 
rumour  exaggerating  strength)  and  maior  ignotarum  rerum  est 
terror  (Liv.  28.  44,  3).  But  11)  transposition  is  far  oftener  wrong 
than  right  ;  {i)  magnijicus  is  not  maior  nor  'magnified'  ;  (3)  sed 
nunc  is  not  Tacitean  (Tacitus  uses  nunc  asyndetically  or  at  nunc, 
especially  when  the  antithetical  clause  is  long) ;  (4)  a  conjunction 
is  needed  to  connect  the  two  entirely  different  thoughts  terminus 
patet  and  nulla  iam  ultra  gens,  &c.  (as  in  §  1  et  nullae) :  15) 
the  statement  that  vague  rumour  had  hitherto  made  their  fame  so 
great  as  to  deter  the  Romans  from  attack  would  be  too  patently 
absurd  even  for  Cal^acus. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

voluit  :  viewing  nature  as  a  lawgiver. 
alibi  servituxi  :  used  bitterly  <»f  the  conscription.     1 
Untanni  belonging  to  the  German  army  in  a.D.  69  are  mentioned 
in   //.    I.  70,  3.     Others  are  found  under  Titus  and   1  >omitian  in 
Pannonia  (Dessau,  1997,  &c),  and  elsewhere.     Several  enrolled 
during  Agricola  «ship  are  lound  serving  in  various  pro- 

ud   in    Mauretania.     <  >n    their  employment   in 
Britain  it»  -.  note,  and  Intnui..  p.  lxwii. 

ooniuges,  &< .    Cp.  ./.  12.  34.  3  and  14.  31,  3. 
nomine  amicorum.  \<  ..    .   .  ersons  prol  iends. 

DStni<  tion  is  sa<  rit. 
§  2.  ager  atque  annus,  'the  land  and  its  > 

■  r  attnsma  annum,  G.  14.5:   it 

:n  Lucan,  Statius,  &<  .     ConUrutUurtz 
minal  all  r  written  by  the  top  of  the  /•.  an 

a  sense  as  that  of"  coHSumutur  can  be  supplied  from  it.     On  the- 
rein: 

emuniendis    here  alone  in  Tacitus), '  male  -  through". 

The  usual  sense  o\  the  word  is  to  fortify,  ami  the  notion  is 
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here  that  of  making  elevated  causeways  ;  or  the  words  are  a  concise 
expression  for  viam  per  silvas  munire  :  Livy  has  ad  rupem 
muniendam,  21.  37,  2.  The  leading  grievances  of  subjects  are  all 
brought  together,  conscription,  tribute,  corn  requisition,  forced 
labour. 

nata  servituti :  in  indignant  contrast  to  the  free-born  Britons. 

semel  veneunt,  &c,  '  are  sold  once  for  all  and,  what  is  more, 
are  fed  by  their  masters;  whereas  Britain  daily  pays  for  her  own 
slavery  (by  tribute)  and  daily  feeds  it  (by  corn  supply),  i.e.  feeds 
its  enslavers'.  Cp.  Dio,  62.  3,  3.  The  logic  is  sacrificed  to 
rhetorical  point. 

§  3.  recentissimus  quisque,  'the  last  newcomer'.  Calgacus  is 
made  here  to  speak  as  if  he  knew  a  Roman  household. 

novi  nos  et  viles  in  excidium.  A  further  point  is  introduced  : 
not  only  are  we,  like  all  new  slaves,  a  derision,  but  so  worthless  and 
contemptible  in  our  masters'  eyes  that  they  wish  only  to  extir- 
pate us. 

neque  .  .  .  arva.  Caledonia  had  only  mountain  wastes  and 
pastures.  In  Caesar's  time  this  was  believed  to  be  the  general 
condition  of  the  remoter  parts  (interiores  plerique  frwnenta  non 
serunt,  B.  G.  5.  14,  2). 

metalla.  On  the  working  of  mines  under  the  Romans,  see 
Appendix  II.  The  labour  was  supplied  by  slaves,  hired  freemen, 
soldiers,  and  condemned  criminals. 

exercendis.  On  the  dat.  of  purpose,  cp.  c.  23,  1.  The  verb  is 
used  with  agri  and  metalla  and  of  other  kinds  of  trade  or  industry. 
To  take  it  with  ftortus  in  the  sense  of  constructing  or  fitting  up 
harbours,  as  is  usually  done,  would  involve  a  very  harsh  zeugma, 
and  is  unnecessary.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  labour  of  working 
fields,  mines,  and  harbours  fell  to  the  Britons,  while  the  profits 
went  to  the  Romans. 

§  4.  porro  :  here  apparently  giving  another  reason  why  they 
should  expect  annihilation.     Cp.  c.  15,  6,  and  note. 

secretum,  'our  seclusion':  cp.  c.  25,  2,  and  for  the  thought, 
c.  30,  4.  Tutius,  while  they  are  free  ;  siispectins,  if  they  are  con- 
quered (as  Andresen  explains). 

sublata  spe  veniae  repeats  c.  30,  4. 

sumite  animum,  'take  courage',  as  in  Liv.  6.  23,  3.  In  H.  1. 
27,  5  ;  A.  14.  44,  1  it  means  consilium  caper e. 

§  5.  Brigantes.  These  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  rising  of  Boudicca,  and  may  be  here  mentioned  by 
error.  But  they  were  hostile  to  Rome  at  nearly  that  date  {A.  12. 
40,  3),  and  other  tribes  than  the  Iceni  and  Trinovantes  are  said  to 
have  joined  (14.  31,  4),  and  the  rising  is  called  rebellio  totius 
Britanniae  in  c.  18,  4.  On  the  other  hand  they  could  hardly  be 
said  exuere  iugum.  Perhaps  they  are  named  here  (by  rhetorical 
inaccuracy)  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  nearest  the 
Caledonians. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

1    An.  \c.  i.e.  you  should  tak<  unless  you  thra 

The  subject  "t  boj  n  in  c.  31.  4.  .  .   on 

throughout  this  chapter. 

dissensionibus    ac    discordiis    are    synoi 
CO.  C  : 

nisi  si  h<  re  puts  ironically  a  supposition  disn 
as  in  ( 

pudot  dictu  is  here  alt»'  ■    pudendu 

<M  fmdtt  <  >n  the   Britons  in  this  Roman  army, 

,  2  :   hit) od..  p.  lw\  ii. 

•iiodent.    'lend',    an   emendation    supported   by   noincn  .  .  . 
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commodavisse  (A.  15.  53,  5),  vires  .  .  .  commodando  (Liv.  34.   12. 
5),  &c.     Cp.  C  19,   j,  note. 

adfectu,  'attachment':  cp.  militia  sine  adfectu  (II.  4.  31,  2), 
a  silver-age  use.     A  similar  state  of  feeling  among  auxiliari 

referred  to  in  //.  4.  76,  6.     . 

§  2.  metus  ac  terror  might  mean  '  to  feel  fear  and  to  inspire  it ', 
cp.  terror  in  the  sense  ol  •means  of  intimidation9  in  //.  2.  13; 
5.  23.  &c.  But  here  the  two  words  are  probably  synonymous, 
ing,  and  contrasted  with, fide  et  adfectu.  Cp.  Dial.  5.  4  with 
Gudeman's  note.  Est  is  retained  by  some  with  the  sense  '  exists 
between  them  '  ;  but  with  est  we  should  expect  vinclum.  The  verb 
need  not  be  expressed,  but  it  seems  easier  to  suppose  est  and  sunt 
confused  in  compendia  (e.g.  e  for  /,  c.  20,  3,  note)  than  the  former 
interpolated. 

infirma  vincla  caritatis:  a  bitter  understatement,  as  they  are 
not  really  bonds  of  affection  at  all. 

victoriae  incitamenta,  '  incentives  to  victory  '.  So  the  wives 
and  children  present  are  called  hortamenta  victoriae  in  H.  4.  18,  4. 
The  British  women  were  present  in  the  battle  against  Suetonius  (A. 
14.  34.  41 ;  the  German  custom  is  described  in  G.  7,  4  ;  8,  1  :  and 
that  of  the  Thracians  in  A.  4.  51,  2.  The  same  enumeration  of 
coniuges,  parentes,  patria  is  made  in  the  appeal  of  Civilis  (H.  5. 

17,4). 

aut  nulla  plerisque  patria,  '  most  of  them  have  no  home  or  an 
alien  home',  i.e.  are  a  colluvies  with  no  homeland  feeling  (having 
forgotten  their  patria)  or  ha\  e  a  different  home  from  the  Romans 
for  whom  they  fight,  like  Gauls,  Germans,  &c,  who  gave  their 
name  to  cohorts  and  a/ae.  Gudeman  compares  Sail.  Epist.  Mithr. 
17  convenas  olim  (Romanos)  sine  patria,  parentibus. 

§  3.  trepidos.  The  MSS.  circum  before  trepidos  probably 
arose  by  anticipation  from  circumspectantis.  Anquetil's  locorum 
trepidos  ignorantia  would  give  a  very  improbable  order  of  words. 

ignorantia :  explained  by  caelum  .  .  .  circumspectantis,  which 
perhaps  contain  a  reminiscence  of  Sail.  Jug.  72,  2  circumspectare 
ojnnia  et  onini  strepitu  paz'escere. 

vinctos,  '  spellbound '.  So  used  of  panic-stricken  or  hampered 
soldier's  in  A.  1.  65,  4  ;  H.  I.  79,  3. 

auri  fulgor  atque  argenti.  Cp.  fulgentibus  aquilis  signisque, 
A.  15.  29,  4,  and  fulsere  signa,  c.  26,  2.  The  reference  is  to  the 
gold  aquila  and  the  silver  decorations  of  the  standards  {signa\  not 
to  the  soldiers'  decorations,  dona  militaria,  which  would  not  be 
worn  in  battle. 

nostras  manus,  troops  who  will  be  on  our  side, '  bodies  of  allies  '. 
The  emphatic  position  of  the  verbs  in  this  and  the  next  sentence  is 
noteworthy. 

§  4.  adgnoscent  .  .  .  suam  causam,  '  will  see  that  our  cause  is 
their  own  '. 

tarn  .  .  .  quam  :  as  in  c.  2,  3  :  H.  1.  S3,  &c,  with  the  force  oinon 
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I  =  t 1/1/1  / 
aegra.  ':<  cldy',  op]  fati  in  //.   1.4,1;  cp. 

■a  1  tali ,iiii  1.  /.  1  1.  2 
muniolpJ  I  Ofl  which  by  natural  1  <  nt  and  the 

growth  '>i   Roman  civilization  red  fit  to  n 

Roman  <  itizenship  and  a  constitution  of  the  Italian  type.     The 
plural  is  perhap  ..     At  least  Verulam  alone  is  known  .«s 

a  municipium   >.!.  14.   33,    .  dinium   had   no  similar   status. 

§5.  bio  dux.  hie  exercitiiB  :  referring  to  themselves,  'on  this 
i   and  a  national  army,  on  th  >ndage 

and  all  belonging  to  it'.     Hn  and  1  lOSed  in  ./.  15. 

hii  and  illh  in  ./.  1.  61,  6.  him    and  inde  very  often,  kt 

1.  Others  interpret:  'here  you  have  the  army  ot  the  foe 
(Romans),  which  you  have  only  to  conquer  to  be  free:  there 
(beyond   this  held,   with  a  gesture),   if  \  ten,  YOU   have 

bond. 1. 

metalla  :  used  concisely  for  mine  labour,  and  as  a  type  of 
laboui 

statim  ulcisci,  *  here  and  now  *,  for.  though  the  penalties  are  not 
yet  inflicted,  the)  are  certain  to  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  defeat. 
in  hoc  campo  est,  '  depends  on  this  1  /  ■»  /W/Av 

ins  omm  -1  where    put  in 

■>:pos  in  quibus  l  //. 
proind".  hortatory,  'according!) 

mniores  vestros.  &C,   i.e.    'think   of   the   freedom   which   you 
inherited  from  the  one  and  ou^ht  to  hand  on  to  the  other 
always  with  a<  cus.  ii 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

§  1.  ut  .  .  .  moris  qualifies  the  words  which  follow  :  cp.  c.  11,  1. 
For  moriSi  cp.  c.  39,  1  ;  42,  5,  &c.  This  quasi-partitive  or  qualita- 
tive genitive  is  classical. 

dissonis,  'contused',  to  Roman  ears  inarticulate. 

agmina,  &c, 'there  were  bodies  of  troops  in  movement,  and 
flashes  of  arms  as  the  boldest  darted  bet*. re  the  ranks  '.  The 
omission  of  a  verb  like  aspiciebantur  is  in  Tacitus'  manner.  The 
ablative  is  that  of  attendant  circumstances  (=  andentissimo  quoque 
procurrente).  The  rare  plural  fulgores  is  used  of  separate  flashes 
of  lightning  in  Cicero  ancKSeneca.  Audens  (usually  in  a  good  sense) 
occurs  perhaps  in  no  earlier  prose,  the  superlative  elsewhere  only 
in  Gellius,  6.  2. 

adhuc,  '  still  further  ' :  cp.  c/29,  4. 

ita  disseruit.  Cp.  the  words  used  in  c.  29,  4.  Whether  Tacitus 
had  any  knowledge  of  what  Agricola  actually  said  or  not,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  speech  also  is  essentially  his  composition,  and  its 
calmness  and  determination  are  put  in  studied  rhetorical  contract 
to  the  overstrained  language  of  the  other.  Eussner  noted  some 
apparent  reminiscences  of  the  speech  of  Scipio,  perhaps  also  of  that 
of  Hannibal  before  Ticinum  (Liv.  21.  40-4)  :  see  on  c.  34.  1,  3. 

§  2.  septimus  annus  est.  The  manuscript  copyists  may  easily 
have  confused  vii  and  viii  in  their  exemplar,  and  the  correction  is 
required  by  the  chronology  (cp.  the  parallel  confusion  in  c.  44,  1). 
Against  the  supposi;ion  that  a  year  has  been  lost  must  be  set  the 
fact  that  the  sixth  year  (c.  25,  1)  is  referred  to  below  as  proximus 
(c.  34,  1)  ;  and  the  previous  years  are  accounted  for. 

virtute  et  auspiciis  imperii  Ron:  ani.  This  difficult  phrase  (and 
particularly  virtus  imperii)  has  caused  editors  great  perplexity  and 
led  them  to  change  the  text  to  virtute  vestra,  auspiciis  \ura  having 
dropped  out  and  et  being  subsequently  inserted).  But  this  makes 
Tacitus  place  the  soldiers'  virtus  before  the  auspicia  and  separate 
it  from  the  fides  atque  opera  of  the  general  (keeping  the  MSS.  nostra), 
and  it  destroys  the  obvious  balance  between  virtus  et  ausp.  and 
tides  atque  opera.  Urlichs'  change  is  too  violent  and  ruins 
the  rhythm.  Peter,  retaining  the  MSS.  text,  made  imperii  R. 
equivalent  to  imp.ratorum,  abstract  being  used  for  concrete  because 
the  successes  were  won  not  under  one  emperor,  but  under  three. 
Obviously  this  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  choosing  an  abstract 
expression,  and  virtute  has  to  be  explained  unsatisfactorily  as  the 
emperors'  'power  and  excellence  generally'.  More  probably 
a  general  expression  was  chosen  to  avoid  any  allusion  to  Domitian, 
to  whom  the  auspicia  belonged  after  Sept.  13,  A.D.  81  (for  the  usual 
phrase,  cp.  A.  15.  26,  3  magnified  de  auspiciis  imperatoris,  &c.  and 
A.  2.  41,  1  auspiciis  Tiberii).  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
if  Tacitus  had  said  populi  Romani  \  cp.  populi  R.  viriutem  armis 
adfirmavi  (H.  4.  73,  where  Heraeus  wrongly  adopts  N7ipperde)'s 
change  of  text )  and  populi  R.  auspiciis  (Livy  30.  14,  8).     Here  he 
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manus  dederant  \  somewhat  different  is  the  use  of  in  manus  venire 
for  combatants  closing.  There  seems  to  be  a  rhetorical  stress  on 
veniunt,  as  if  the  word  had  been  already  used.  Manus  and 
animus  are  easily  confused.  For  the  plural  following  the  singular 
after  a  collective  noun,  cp.  //.  4.  33,  &c. 

vota  virtusque  in  aperto,  'your  prayers  and  prowess  have 
a  tree  held  ',  a  concise  way  of  saying  '  your  wishes  are  realized  and 
it  is  open  to  you  to  show  your  valour'.  For  in  a/nr/o  cp.  c.  I,  2  ; 
and  for  the  sentiment,  cp.  quodvotis  optastis  adest  (Virg.  Aeu.  10, 
279),  and  Liv.  34.  13,  5. 

omniaque  prona  victoiibus :  repeated  in  //.  3.  64,  1,  and  taken 
from  Sallust's  omnia  virtuti  suae  prona  esse  {Jug.  114.  2).  The 
passage  shows  also  a  general  reminiscence  of  Cat.  58,  9.  For 
pronum,  cp.  c.  1,  2,  and  for  victoribus  ('if  you  conquer')  A.  13. 

57,.  3. 

§  5.  in  frontem.  'I  he  opposition  shows  that  this  must  have  the 
sense  of  '  if  we  advance',  but  the  expression  is  harsh  and  difficult 
to  explain.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  Tacitus' 
not  infrequent  use  of  in  with  the  force  of  npos,  'in  relation  to', 
and  practically  equivalent  to  a  dative  (cp.  A.  i,  hi  trod,  v,  §  60  b). 
In  frontem  thus  = front/',  a  variation  of  progredientibus,  or  similar 
participle,  avoided  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Cp.  terga, 
'  retreat ',  in  §  6.  Furneaux  supplied  the  sense  of  such  a  word  as 
spectantibus,  'looking  to  the  front',  i.e.  to  our  line  of  advance,  or 
a  verb  of  motion,  like  progredientibus. 

ita.  Peter  defended  the  MSS.  item  from  Cic.  Off.  2.  14,  51  ; 
Tusc.  5.  3,  9,  but  the  antithesis  ut  .  .  .  ita  is  constant  in  Tacitus  ; 
and  compendia  of  the  two  words  could  very  easily  be  confused,  or 
the  preceding  syllable  -tern  was  repeated  by  a  copyist. 

manus  et  arma :  cp.  c.  25,  3.  in  his  omnia,  more  fully  in  armis 
omnia  sita.  Sail.  Jug.  51,4. 

§  6.  decretum  est  =  statui,  iudicavi.  Draeger  compares  in  quo 
omnia  mea  posita  esse  decrevi,  Cic.  ad  F.  2.  6,  3. 

proinde,  here  =  igitur  :  cp.  H.  1.  21,  4,  &c.  Logically  the  con- 
clusion introduced  by  proinde  is  incolumitas  .  .  .  sunt,  and  honesta 
mors  &c.  is  a  subordinate  thought  (explaining  decus),  but  the  trans- 
position advocated  by  Nipperdey  {Rh.  Mus.  18.  364)  is  unnecessary. 

eodem  loco  sita  sunt,  i.e.  go  together. 

fuerit :  potential. 

naturae,  '  the  world  ',  'creation',  here  synonymous  with  terrae 
and  emphasizing  the  remoteness  of  the  spot.  Usually  it  includes 
the  ocean  :  cp.  iliuc  usque  .  .  .  natura,  O.  45,  1,  and  arte  oceanum 
transgressa  et  ad  naturae  inane  pervecta,  Pliny,  N.H.  30.  I,  13. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV 
§  1.  constitisset,  'had  stood  to  face  you' :  cp.  c.  35,  3,  &c. 
decora,  'glorious  deeds'.     So  tanti  decoris  testis  (A.  15.  50,  7), 
referre  sua  decora  (Liv.  21.  43,  17),  &c. 
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.  res  and  torpor  as  subject  is  somewhat  bizarre  ;  and 
as  an  explanatory  gloss  on  corpora  is  extremely  improbable.     The 

emendation  of  Urlichs  is  somewhat  more  violent,  though  nearer  to 
the  possible  reminiscence  of  Liv.  22.  53,  6  <///^/  nullum  .  .  .  <  urn  .  .  . 
torpidos  defixisset.  For  defixere  '  rooted  to  the  spot ',  '  paralysed  ', 
cp.  milite  ob  metum  d>/ixo,  A.  1.  68,  2  ;  pavore  dejixis,  A.  13.  5,  3. 
For  /t>r/)<>/;  cp.  Livy  9.  2,  \o  stupor  omnium  animos  ac  velut  tor- 
por .  .  .  me  intra  tenet. 

in  his  vestigiis,  '  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  ',  cp.  mori 
in  vestigio  (Liv.  22.  49,  4),  //.  4.  60,  4. 

ederetis,  final  subjunctive,  '  were  destined  to  show  forth  '  :  cp. 
Pars  .  .  .  imperii Jierent,  (i.  29,  I.  The  sense  of  edere  is  analogous 
to  that  of  edere  spectaculum. 

§  4.  transigite,  'have  done  with'  (cp.  semel  transigitur^  G.  19, 
3).  an  extension  of  the  classical  transigere  cum  aliquo. 

imponite,  &c,  'crown  with  one  great  day',  analogous  Kofinem 
imponere. 

quinquaginta,  a  stretch  of  rhetoric  :  only  forty-two  years  at  most 
(a.  D.  43-84)  had  intervened  since  the  invasion  of  Claudius.  Heraeus' 
change  to  quadraginta  seems  pedantic. 

adprobate.  '  prove  '.     So  with  ace.  and  inf.  in  H.  I.  3,  3. 

exercitui  :  emphatic,  to  want  of  spirit  in  the  soldiers. 

CHAPTER   XXXV 
§2.    instinetos,    'inspirited',    'fired':    cp.   c.  16,   1.      Ruentis 
'  eager  to  charge  '  ;  so  used  by  itself  of  charging  the  enemy  in  c.  37, 

3  :  //.  3- 82,  6  ;  4.  78,  3- 

ita  disposuit :  on  the  troops  present,  see  Introd.,  p.  Ixxvii.  1  he 
3,000  horse  here  mentioned  are  distinct  from  the  four  alae  of  c.  37,  1. 

milium.  For  the  genit..  cp.  Caes.  B.  G.  5.  5,  3  ;  Liv.  6. 
22,  8,  &c. 

nrmarent,  '  should  make  a  strong  centre  '  (cp.  c.  14, 4,  and  note), 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  Liv.  22.  46,  3. 

adfunderentur,  '  were  spread  out  on  ',  apparently  here  alone  in 
this  sense:  circinnfundere  or  circumfundi  is  so  used  of  horse  in  A. 

3.  46,  5,  &c. 

pro  vallo,  'in  front  of  (cp.  A.  2.  80,  5,  &c),  not  'along'  or 
'upon  '  (as  in  H.  1.  36,  4;  2.  26,  3).  So  in  the  battle  which  ended 
Trajan's  first  Dacian  war  the  legionary  troops  (as  indicated  in  scene 
66  of  the  Column,  ed.  Cichorius)  were  held  in  reserve  in  front  of  the 
camp.  The  tactics  there  adopted  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of 
Agricola,  except  that  the  forests  exclude  the  use  of  cavalry. 

victoriae,  dative,  'in  the  event  of  victory',  parallel  to  si pelle- 
renlur,  for  which  no  substantive  was  available  ;  cp.  7n'ctori/>us,  c.  33, 

4.  JJecus  is  in  apposition  to  the  whole  preceding  clause,  auxiJium 
to  legiones  only  ('  to  add  to  victory  the  great  glory  of  .  .  .  and  to  be 
a  reinforcement  if .  .  .  '). 

citra,  '  stopping  short  of  (i.e.  without)  shedding  Roman  blood'. 
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media  campi.  '  the  intervening  space  of  plain  ' :  see  on  tiivarum 
profunda,  c  2^,  1 . 

covinnariua  eques.      For  the    British  wai 
see  on  <  .  12.  1.      The  Romans  had  a  carriage  (ailed  after  it  (Mart 
12.  24.  adjective  is  found  only  here  and  1  The 

Celtic  word  is  a  combination  of '  vignos  *  (piaustrum)  with  a  on 
particle    (Holder).      The    emendation    rt  equts   pre-umes  that   the 
enemy  had  cavalry  as  well  as  chariots  :  but  although  the   I 

illy  were  not  without  cavalry  isee  one.  12.  l  I.  the  Caledonians 
ma)   have  had  none,  and  none  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  this  battle. 
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diductis,  &c,  '  extending  his  line  '.  Livy  has  didu<  lis  <  ornibus  in 
31.  21,  14. 

porrectior,  'too  thin'.  A  simple  comparative  would  here  be 
a  mere  truism. 

promptior  :  often  with  in  or  ad.     W 'ithjirmus  the  construction 
changes  to  a  simple  case  (probably  dative,  for  the  usual  «dversus),  as 
often  els  where  ic.  22,4,  &c).  The  words  describe  Agrit  ola's  g< 
character:    'hopeful  in  disposition,  and    resolute   in   face  of  diffi- 
culties '. 

pedes  ante  vexilla.  Similar  examples  were  set  by  Caesar  ill.  G. 
I.  25,  1)  and  Catiline  (Sail.  Cat.  59,  1);  see  c.  18,  3,  note.  The 
vexilla  are  the  flags  of  the  auxiliaries.  Strictly  the  term  denotes 
the  regimental  standards  (as  they  probably  were)  of  alae,  the  troop 
standards  of  the  mounted  section  of  certain  infantry  regiments, 
co/iorles  equitatae,  and  the  ensigns  of  all  detachments  ;  but  the 
word  is  sometimes  loosely  used  by  Tacitus. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI 

§  1.  gladiis  .  .  .  excutere,  '  parry  with  their  swords  or  keep  off 
with  their  shields  '.  Cp.  scuta,  tit  missilia  .  .  .  vitarent,  Livy  38.  21, 
3,  and  obliquis  ictibus  tela  deflectere,  Veget.  1,4.  It  seems  best  to 
take  constantia  and  arte  as  modal  ablatives,  gladiis  and  caetris  as 
instrumental,  to  which  the  infinitives  vitare  and  excutere  answer 
chiastically.  Andresen  and  others  take  gladiis  and  caetris  as  abla- 
tives of  quality,  like  legionariis  armis  in  A.  3.  43,  2.  The  weapons 
may  be  compared  to  the  Highland  targe  and  claymore.  For  an 
illustration  of  the  caetra  or  cetra  see  Diet,  of  A?it.  s.  v. 

quattuor  Batavorum  cohortis.  The  numeral  is  omitted  in  the 
inferior  MSS.  owing  to  its  similarity  to  Uatauorum,  and  editors  had 
suggested  the  insertion  of  tres  or  quirique  before  Batavorum  or  after 
cohortis.  There  had  once  been  eight  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 
legion  in  Britain  (H.  1.  59,  2),  but  after  the  rebellion  of  A.  D.  69  they 
were  all  apparently  disbanded,  those  here  mentioned  being  new 
creations.  On  the  Batavian  and  Tungrian  cohorts  in  Agricola's 
army,  see  Introd.,  p.  Ixxvi.  The  Batavians  lived  in  the  island  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  lower  Rhine  (see  G.  29,  &c.) ;  the  Tungri 
were  a  German  tribe  settled  in  the  district  of  Tongres  near  Liege 
(cp.  G.  2,  5). 

rem.  ad  mucrones  ae  manus.  Mucrones  is  used  for  the  more 
usual  gladios  to  fix  attention  on  the  distinction  between  the  Roman 
and  the  British  sword. 

inhabile,  '  awkward '. 

parva  .  .  .  gerentibus.  It  is  just  possible,  perhaps,  that  both 
explanations  {parva  .  .  .  gerentibus  and  nam  .  .  .  tolerabant)  are 
genuine,  as  they  do  not  altogether  repeat  each  other.  The  small- 
ness  of  their  shields  and  great  size  of  their  swords  were  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  pointlessness  of  the  latter  an  additional  disadvantage 
at  close  quarters.     But  the  first  clause  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  as 
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other  than  Roman  cavalry,  apparently  refers  here  to  those  on  the 
wings  (c.  35,  2),  who  must  have  repelled  the  <  hariots  in  the  plain 
(between  the  opposing  forces)  before  the  infantry  could  close,  and 

presumably  had  been  further  engaged  with  them  while  the  battle 
was  going  on,  though  Tacitus  does  not  trouble  about  such  a  detail. 
To  make  the  words  fugere  covinnarii  an  abrupl  parenthesis  would 
be  very  awkward,  and  would  seem  to  require/«£Wa«/.  To  treat 
them  as  a  «loss  is  to  leave  the  disappearance  of  this  force  from  the 
battle  wholly  unexplained.  Hence  probably  v.l  (or  ubi  or  enim) 
has  dropped  out.  Urlichs'  suggestion,  that  the  enim  which  the 
MSS.  have  before  pugnae  (below)  is  the  word  missing  here  and 
wrongly  re-inserted  there  by  a  later  corrector,  has  not  much 
probability. 

recentem  terrorern :  not '  fresh  terror  ',  in  the  sense  of  '  additional 
to  that  caused  by  the  infantry'  {novum  terrorem).  The  same 
phrase  in  A.  14.  23,  1  means  terror  recently  struck,  the  effect  of 
which  is  still  fresh  (cp.  Cic.  7 use.  3.  31,  75)-  Here  it  appears  to 
mean  the  terror  caused  for  the  moment  by  the  attack  of  the  cavalry 
before  they  became  wedged,  rather  than  that  which  had  just  been 
caused  by  the  repulse  of  the  chariots. 

haerebant :  so  with  abl.  in  A.  1.  65,  4.  The  enemy  did  not  give 
way  as  they  expected. 

minimeque  aequa  nostris  iam  pugnae  facies.  This  passage 
is  badly  corrupted.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  MSS.  equestris 
ea  (or  ei)  enim  pugnae  must  be  deemed  failures.  There  cannot  be 
a  '  cavalry  battle  '  when  one  side  has  no  cavalry  ;  and  Livy's 
description  of  a  cavalry  engagement  at  Cannae  minime  equestris 
more  pugnae  (22.  47,  I)  and  Sallust's  account  of  a  battle  non  uti 
equestri proelio  solet  [Jug-  59,  3)  have  nothing  in  common  with  that 
of  Tacitus  except  the  entanglement  of  horsemen  in  masses  of  the 
enemy  (and  there  the  masses  are  cavalry  or  cavalry  and  infantry 
mixed).  Moreover,  the  retention  of  equestris  leaves  impellerejitur 
without  a  subject,  and  the  cum  clause  is  no  explanation  of  minime 
equestiis  facies.  All  these  difficulties  are  met  by  an  emendation 
made  independently  by  Anquetil  and  Wex,  aequa  nostris  iam 
(written  aequanris  id),  which  is  not  far  from  the  MSS.  reading. 
Cp.  the  corruptions  of  nam  in  c.  ^7>  3  vvith  ea  (ei)  enim.  When  the 
Roman  horsemen  mingled  with  their  infantry  (cp.  Sall.///£.  59,  3) 
and  the  enemy  held  their  ground,  the  aspect  of  the  battle  became 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans,  as  the  infantry,  hardly  able  to  keep 
their  footing  on  the  slope,  were  dislodged  by  the  jostling  of  the 
horses.     Y  ox  pugnae  fades,  cp.  II.  2.  42,  4,  &c.  ;  and  c.  38,  2. 

aegre  clivo  instantes  :  emended  by  Triller  and  Schoemann. 
Cp.  Virg.  Aen.  II.  529  instare  iugis.  Cliuo  for  diua  is  easy 
(confusion  of  a  and  0  in  E  occurs  in  c.  21,  1  ;  37,  2  ;  38,  5  ;  39,  2 
quarttm  for  quorum)  ;  and  equally  easy  is  instantes  for  utstantes 
(s  lost  before  simuh,  cp.  intulisse  for  uttulisse  in  c.  26,  3.  E  uses 
the    Greek   form    of  /,   which  makes  the  confusion  of  in  and   tit 
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exterriti.  \<  .  :    liken  from  Sail.  //.  I. 

Roman. 

transversos  aut   obvios.   'm  flank  0 
The  next  wo  ds  show  that,  though  the  Roman 
their  i1  t.  and  thai  the  Bi  itish 

then 

CHAP!  Jl:  WWII 

^  1.  Britanni  :  loose  in  lh< 
vacui  =  o/iosi\  and  explained  by 
7  it  iso  'an.    Some  take  it  to  mean  * 

the   MS.  reading   in   A.  2.  46.   11.  which  seems   hardly  suitable  to 
their   position.     Othei  it   as  a  gloss 

expert**. 

vincentium.  'the  conqu  1  in^  side'  (not   yet  vi<  I  1  p.  //. 

4.  78, 

coeperant,  i.e.  they  had  begun  '  ind  would  bav< 

so,  had  no  ee  on  c  13,  4. 

subita  belli,  'emergencies".      So  in  Li 
vj  2.  consilium:  that  of  attacking  in  rear, 
aversam  :  on  the  1  de,  i.  e.  in  the  1 

turn  vera  \(.      The  description,  evidently  imitated   from    Sail. 
1.    11.   is   partly  repeated   in    //. 
:\vt .  1  after*,  arma  equox 
prout  cuique  ingenium.    a    each  was  inclined'  (to 
rath),     //ostium  depends  both  on 
which  are  contrasted,  like  armatorum 

terga  praestare  :  lor  the  tin  uvenal 

rrectness  of  Tacitus'  instinct  is  shown  by  t 
that  in  late  Latin  praestare  was  much  D  choice  synonym 

for  dare  or  />ra  ■  1  ially  w  I:-  r  dignity  was  desired 

.  :   /ntrad.,  pp.  Ixxxiti  f.). 
ruere  '  <  '  is  here  implied, 

aliquando.    &  H.    2.    367.    am 

stmguished 
e  who  tlun.4  away  then  1 . .  • 
1     nam  postquam.    8 

:  1  7  )  have  nam  and  the  other  MSS. 
it.      Amlresen  s  transference  of  the  conjunction  to  the  head  of  the 
sentence  seems  the  \  >m  might 

I    1 
-led.     Hut  the  attachment  is  intolerable:    ti  nmatic 

.   .   rirtusuue  cannot  1  trailing  behin 
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aliquando  also  is  against  it.  lam  suggested  by  Hedicke  (it  is  an 
old  suggestion)  might  be  defended  by  postquam  .  .  .  tarn  in  A.  4.  68, 
5,  but  there  several  clauses  precede  the  adverb. 

adpropinquaverunt :  the  subject  is  Britannia  supplied  from 
victis. 

gnari.  This  correction  of  ignari  is  supported  by  H,  2.  13,  I ; 
85,  4  ;  5.  6,  8.  The  i  probably  arose  from  the  preceding  m,  cp. 
c.  19,  4.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  Liv.  22.  31,  4  cum 
a  frequentlbus  pal  antes  ab  locorum  gnaris  ignari  circumvetiirentur, 
but  here  incautos  and  collecti  are  not  so  opposed  as  to  require 
another  antithesis  to  balance  them. 

quod  ni  :  see  on  c.  26,  3. 

frequens, '  always  present' :  so  used  elsewhere  with  local  ablative. 
Cp.  mult  us  in  ag/uine,  c.  20,  2. 

indaginis  modo,  more  commonly  velut  indagine,  as  in  A.  13. 
42,  7.  Indago  is  the  process  of  hedging  round  the  cover  of  wild 
animals  by  toils  or  by  a  line  or  circle  of  men  to  prevent  their  escape 
and  then  rounding  them  up  (or  the  means  by  which  they  are  hedged 
round)  :  cp.  Yirg.  Aen.  4.  121  salt  usque  itidagine  cingunt,  and  the 
Greek  aayqveveiv  (Herod.  6.  31,  3).  The  comparison  is  used  in 
(Caesar)  B.  G.  8.  18,  1  cainpum  velut  indagine  insidiis  circumde- 
derttnt,  and  by  Livy  7.  $7,  14  of  cavalry  rounding  up  the  enemy 
and  driving  them  against  the  main  body  of  the  army  [velut  indag. 
agere).  Here  the  light  infantry  '  forming  as  it  were  a  hunters' 
cordon'  are  aided  in  their  drive  by  dismounted  horsemen  for  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  forests  and  mounted  men  for  the  thinner. 

et,  sicubi  artiora  .  .  .  persultare.  The  sentence  as  a  whole  is 
made  a  little  obscure  by  the  straining  after  conciseness,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  a  zeugma  (and  supply  with  cohortis  a  verb 
of  motion  like  progredi),  since  persultare  has  the  sense  of  'scour' 
in  H.  3.  49,  2  and  A.  11.  9,  1,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  confined 
to  horsemen.  '  He  ordered  light-armed  cohorts  together  with 
horsemen,  dismounted  and  mounted,  to  scour  the  forests'.  The 
MSS.  equite persultari  has  been  defended;  but  to  supply  from  the 
passive  an  active  verb  with  the  previous  clauses  is  very  awkward, 
and  i  for  e,  or  e  for  i,  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake  in  the  best  MS. 
(E).  An  alteration  to  perscrutari  or  perlustrare  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  former  word  is  not  Tacitean. 

vulnus :  so  used  metaphorically  in  c.  29,  1  ;  45,  5. 

§  5.  ruraus,  i.e.  after  their  check. 

agminibus,  modal  abl. :  cp.  A.  4.  51,  1  catervis  decun-entes. 

rari,  adversative  asyndeton  for  sed  rari  :  cp.  A.  5.  3,  3. 

vitabundi  in  vicem,  'avoiding  each  other',  for  the  classical 
inter  se  :  see  on  c.  6,  1. 

nox  et  satietas :  so  7iox  is  coupled  with  laetitia  (H.  4.  14,  3), 
with  lascivia  (A.  13.  15,  3). 

§  6.  ad  decern  milia.  This  is  no  doubt  a  mere  guess,  but  looks 
moderate  as  compared  with  such  guesses  elsewhere  :  cp.  A.  14.  ^>7, 
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5.  Ii: 

; 

lits  tin 
number  <>f  i  tin,  and 

Sallust  in  doing 

found  in  A. 4   73»  7J  M 
Auli 

11«  h  :i  detail   E 
but   Atticui  was  probably  a  friend  01 

mg  the 
the    1  vilii. 

Ill    us    that    <>ne   of  them   up 

culture,  hIhs  luiiu 

c.  4.  1 1  duo  volun 

Cp.  />:/'<'■!.,  ]).  uaiv.     l'n'f.  Haver  field  not< 
foun  led  by  Agri<  ola,  armour,  &c  .  of  .1  Rom 
Dometius  Atticus  were  found  p    174. 

pi.    31,    /./  and    sugj  It    if   Aul 

name  were  A.  I  tomiti  .  lie  ma) 

.la's  wife  Domil 

ur  in  the  kindly 

confirmed  this),  and  otherwise  the  sug:  >le. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

§  1.  gaudio  praedaque  :  combination  of  abstract  and  coi 
as  in  piii  tt  Lutiti,i. 

palantes,  not    'wandering   about*  but  '  dis j" 

alw  \  s  in  T.i<  it 

trail  -.mulation  o.f  ten  historic  il  inhnit  1 

remarkable.     In  SaXLJug.  66,  1  there  are  eleven. 

per  iram  :  <  p.  ,  and  note. 

miaesre.  . .  consilia  aliqua,  •  take  ther'. 

Cp.  //■  2.  7  mixtis  consiliis.     Aliqua  (needlessly  taken  by  some  to 
be  an  interpolate  -  ontempti  in  supplied 

with  si  :  V  iitini  <<//><  r<  1.  i.e.  then  1  thought  for 

himself. 

pignorum  :   without  such  a  genii 
p   1  tins  and  (  K  id  |  and  Livy. 

kamquam  miaererentur,  'as  it  in  pity',  to  pn 
captivity.     On  the  I 

It    is   IV 

faciem  :    <  p.  <  .    $6,  J.  e  :   the 

tries  that  in   Lucan  7. 

tit  (//.  4.  2Q,  41  and  «  .  2:.  1. 
•  am  .  .  .  silentium.    '  the 

\  41  from  Liv.  10.  3  . 

■.:•■>  elv  hills'  by  their  inhabi- 
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tants),a  sense  implicit  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  secretut,  'secluded  ', 
'  retired  ',  i.e.  remote  from  human  society  (cp.  sccreto  lacit,  G.  40,  5). 
The  text  is  genuine :  no  copyist  would  change  the  obvious  deserti 
into  secreti, 

§  3.  incerta  fugae  vestigia:  from  Lucan,  8.  4. 

spargi,  'spread  over  a  wider  area',  apparently  from  Lucan 
(2.  6^2  ;  3.  64),  who  may  have  followed  Virgil's  spar  gam  anna 
^,//.7.551). 

Borestorum  :  a  wholly  unknown  people.  His  passing  through 
them  and  taking  hostages  would  show  that  they  lay  between  the 
scene  of  the  battle  and  his  winter-quarters,  and  were  one  of  the  still 
hostile  tribes,  and  so  probably  lived  north  of  the  line  from  Clyde  to 
Forth,  and  within  Caledonia  (perhaps  in  the  region  of  the  Sidlaw 
or  Ochil  Hills).  They  may  have  become  merged  in  some  other 
tribe  by  Ptolemy's  time.  The  name  has  been  thought  to  mean 
'  foresters '  (Rhys,  p.  283)  :  Stokes  connects  it  with  fiopias  as  =  un-e/j- 
(36petoi.  Horesti,  like  Grampius,  is  merely  an  error  or  conjecture 
of  Puteolanus. 

§  4.  praecipit:  so  with  infin.  for  ///  in  c.  46,  3,  a  construction 
common  with  other  such  verbs.  On  the  voyage  see  c.  10,  5  ; 
Introd.,  pp.  xxxix  f. 

vires,  'forces'.  With  these  a  landing  was  made  on  the  Orkneys 
(c.  10,  5). 

peditem  atque  equites.  Gudeman  would  make  both  words 
plural  or  both  singular,  noting  that  Tacitus  in  combining  these  words 
never  elsewhere  varies  the  number,  except  in  adversative  clauses  (as 
G.  6,  2)  or  different  syntactical  relations  (as  A.  14.  40,  4).  But  the 
variation  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  many  exceptional  usages  in  the 
A  gric  ola. 

novarum  gentium.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  he  is  still  pass- 
ing through  Caledonia. 

in  hibernis.  We  should  suppose  them  to  be  round  about  the 
Forth-Clyde  isthmus  and  perhaps  also  farther  south,  e.  g.  at  Trimon- 
tium  (Xewstead  on  the  Tweed),  &c.     Cp.  Introd.,  pp.  li,  lxiii  f. 

§  5.  secunda  :  used  by  syllepsis  with  nouns  belonging  to  different 
ideas. 

Trucculensem.  The  locality  is  unknown,  but  it  may  have  been 
Carpow  on  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Earn,  near 
Abernethy,  or  Cramond  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  At  both  places 
there  are  Roman  forts,  and  the  latter  has  yielded  Republican  denarii, 
which  passed  out  of  circulation  about  the  end  of  the  Flavian  period 
(see  Macdonald  in/.  R.  S.  1919,  p.  135)  ;  In/rod.,  p.  lxviii.  Hiibner 
noted  that  the  Ugrulentumoi  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna 
(435,  21)  is  perhaps  the  same  name  {Hermes,  16.  545). 

tenuit, '  took  up  its  position  in  ',  a  nautical  term  common  in  Livy. 

unde  .  .  .  praelecto  .  .  .  redierat.  Unde  is  taken  only  with 
praelecto,  the  sense  being  quo,  litore  inde praelecto,  redierat,  '  start- 
ing from  whence  it  had  coasted  along  all  the  adjoining  side  of 
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d  to  whi<  Ii  u  bad 

sa<  lid  •  n  with  .1  i  ■  mly,  in 

A.  15.  44.   I,  &C       1  i 

th«-  n 

Ould  thus 

ommand  issued  <§  4)  and  tl 
definite  til  m  iter.     M 

that  it  could  n<>t  h.i\.  i  late  in   the  SC 

ind  1h.1t  the  fleet  was 

on  <»i  the  \ 
}  and  the  time  requn  not  have  been  long, 

rbe  fleet  probably  did  not  sail  much  beyond  *  .ij>«-  Wrath  (the 

Usipi  perhaps  had  already  -••  1 1«< i  round  it  from  the 

1  sighting  of  Thul< 
not  cut. nl  a  great  divergence  from  ih< 

must   i  favourable  if  they  met  no  autumnal  storms. 

That  Tacitus  should  mention  the  subject  irily  may  be  ex- 

by  Agricola's  having  taken  n  ire  in  the  vi 

in  a  h;  mould  expect  a  more  arcumstantia 

Introti.,  pp.  xxiv,  x\ 

CHAPTER   XXXIX 

1    epistulis.     Probably  only  one  dispafc  I 

frequently  plural  (as 

Utterat  is  always  used)  of  a  single  V 

on  <  .     - 

auctum  is  used  in  the  n  i  '  with  CM 

aid  other  words  implyin]  ere  with  1 

,  ursttm  in  the  pregnant  sense  ot  '  the  news  of  this  course  of  events." 
The  MSS.  <iitu»i  (cp.  note  on  c.  19,  41  in  tin  Id  only 

mean  '  performed  '• 

Domitiano  ruoris :  for  Domitiaxu  . 
attraction  apparently  due  to  strainii 
•  33.  1  :   C  4-' 

•id  anxtUS  are   merely  adverbial  definit 
.'.  '  with  joy  in  .t  disquiet  in  his  heart '. 

fronte,  '  outwardly '.     Cp,  h  /.4.  157. 

.ind  II.  2.  '.5,  1. 

;nerat  conscientia,  'he  hit  cons  So  quis  J- 

'/,  //.  4.  41,  1 . 
deriaui  01  1  UTS  now  lure  else   in   Ta<  it  US.      Caesar   US) 

fal8iim  .  .  .  triumphum.     Domitian   triumphed  twice  Tor  suc- 

-•  i  toj  was  atter  th<    expedil  ist  the  C!.. 

j,  when  the  frontier  was  advan 

.  :  see  I'elham,  £ 
I  triumph  took  place  late  in    v. I».  S<y  after  the  suppression  of 
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the  revolt  of  Antonius  Saturninus,  with  whom  the  Chatti  were  in 
alliance.  (For  these  wars  see  Gsell,  Domitioi,  p.  176  rT.  and  Wey- 
nand  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  vi/2555  fif.).  The  war  of  A.D.  83  was 
followed  by  the  conferment  on  Domitian  of  the  title  Germanicus  and 
many  other  honours.  Tacitus  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  the 
triumph.  That  the  war  was  a  sham  (cp.  G.  yj,  6)  is  maintained  by 
other  writers  hostile  to  Domitian,  Dio,  67.  4,  1  (firjd'  topaitias  irov 
miAe/tor),  and  Plin.  Pan.  16  [inimicos  currus,  falsa  simulacra  vic- 
toriae)  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  substantial  results  attained, 
as  excavation  has  shown.  Frontinus,  who  may  have  served  in  the 
expedition,  says  :  victis  hostibus  cognomen  Germanici  meruit  and 
speaks  of  Domitian's  justice  to  the  Germans  (2.  n,  7),  and  again 
(2.3,  23)  of  his  directing  a  battle.  He  also  refers  to  the  newly  instituted 
system  of  frontier  defence  (see  note  on  Hmite  imperii,  c.  41, 2).  Resent- 
ment makes  Tacitus  wilfully  distort  the  facts  (cp.  note  on  §  4). 

per  commercia,  ;  in  the  way  of  trade '  :  cp.  c.  28,  5  ;  G.  24,  4. 

quorum,  &c. :  a  similar  story  had  been  told  of  Gaius  (Suet.  Cat. 
47),  doubtless  with  equal  falsity.  Cp.  c.  4,  1  ;  13,4  :  Introd.,  p.  xlv, 
note.     On  German  hair,  cp.  c.  II,  2,  and  note.     For  in  specie /u,  cp. 

c  35>  3-  .      . 

at  nunc  (cp.  c.  1,  4).  This  may  depend  on  inerat  consaentia, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  zeugma  (sc.  reputabat).  The 
adjectives  form  the  true  predicate  :  '  the  victory  which  was  now  ex- 
tolled was  real  and  great '. 

sj  3.  privati,  '  a  subject',  as  in  H.  1.  49,  7,  &c. 

frustra,  &c,  'to  no  purpose  had  forensic  eloquence,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished accomplishmentsof  civil  life  been  suppressed  and  silenced, 
if  any  other  than  himself  should  grasp  military  fame'.  Cp.  studiis 
civilibus,  used  of  a  jurist  in  A.  3.  75,  1.  By  civiles  artes  political 
(senatorial)  activities  in  particular  are  meant.  The  suppression  ot 
omnis  bona  ars  (see  c.  2,  2)  probably  does  not  here  refer  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  philosophers,  which  took  place  in  A.  D.  93,  but  to  the 
general  repression  of  Domitian's  rule  as  a  whole  (c.  3,  2).  So  Pliny 
says  (Ep.  8.  14,  2)  priorum  tejnpcrum  servitus,  ut  aliarum  opti- 
marum  artium,  sic  etiam  iuris  senatorii  oblivionem  quandam  et 
igjiorantiam  induxit.     Cp.  also  Pan.  66,  76. 

cetera  utcumque,  &c.  '  Talent  of  other  kinds  could  more  easily 
be  somehow  or  other  ignored  (i.e.  Domitian  might  disregard  supe- 
riority in  eloquence  or  political  gifts),  but  good  generalship  was  an  im- 
perial quality  fi.  e.  not  to  be  shared  by  a  subject) '.  For  utcumque 
cp.  A.  2.  14,  4,  and  note  ;  for  dissimu/ari,  A.  4.  19,  4.  Et  before 
cetera  in  A  and  B  is  a  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  occuparet. 

§  4.  exercitus,  '  agitated  '  :  the  phrase  seems  taken  from  Virg. 
Aen.  5.  779- 

quodque,  &c  ,  '  what  betokened  a  deadly  purpose ',  in  apposition 
to  the  following  words,  in  which  the  stress  is  laid  on  secreto,  as  if 
Tacitus  had  written  et  secreto  suo  {quod  .  .  .  indicium  erat)  satiatus, 
'after  taking  his  fill  of,  indulging  to  the  full  in,  his  usual  seclusion '. 
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.  I'lm.  Pan. 
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In  prnesentia  :  for  the 
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animu 
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nam  is  still  in  command  and 

■ 
which   rat  itus  cannot  bring  In  ly  plainly  tl 

recalled.     N  tmeni  allow  him  to  «.peak  the 

truth.     Domitian  had  in  fa 
official  feril  -  t  I> is  heio 

.  <  i  n.  d  for  .in  unusuall) 
urg<  ntlj  .  41,  2,  note),  whitl  1 

Adiutrix)  a  proportionate  number  of  auxi- 

insft  rred   soon  aft<  His 

resentment  still  burnt  te  /V/  - 

domiia  Britannia  et  st<\titn  on..  \  ;>.  1  \i  ff. 

CHAPTER   XL 
1    ti  tamphalia  omamenta  :  called  also  (riumpkaUa  in 

umphal  honour  given  to  th  lo   the 

imperial  family,  on  Tiberius  and  Drusus  in  \ 

n  is  analo 
omamentax  &c  (fictions  by  which  the  litl< 

iven  without  1 1 1  • 
to  be  styled  triumphalis  and 

inliistris  statuae  :  tma  triumphalt 

■r  [A.  4.  23,  11.    The  honour,  though  distinct  from  the 
i,  usually  accompanied  them 
qiiidquid.     >////>.. 

ed,  e.^r. 
.     .   //.  2.  6.  13,  I. 

srborum    honore.       li 
m    .-     e  intention 

.  Kurneaux  I  ». 

decerni  .  .  .  iubet.     Such  bonou 
but  usually  on  the  initiative  of  the 

addique  .  .  .  opinionem.  'and  the  in 
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besides  '  ;  cp.  praebere  opinionem^  adferre  opinioncm,  &c.  Probably 
the  decree  was  so  worded  as  to  hint  at  further  honours  in  contem- 
plation, and  the  fact  that  Syria  was  vacant  suggested  that  this 
government  was  meant,  lube/  is  taken  strictly  with  decerni  and 
loosely  with  addi. 

Atili  Rufi.  A  military  diploma  shows  that  T.  Atilius  Rufus  was 
in  A.D.  No  legatUS  of  Pannonia  (CIL.  iii,  no.  xi). 

maioribus,  '  men  of  eminence  ',  not  merely  consulars,  but  dis- 
tinguished consulars.  A  somewhat  parallel  use  of  minores  occurs 
in  A.  15.  16.  6  ;  20,  1  ;  H.  4.  48,  4. 

§  2.  credidere  plerique :  placed  emphatically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  as  in  c.  9,  2,  and  elsewhere. 

ministeriis :  for  ministris,  as  in  A.  13.  27,  2.  So  often  servitia^ 
and  other  abstracts  for  concretes. 

dabatur,  '  w«  s  to  be  offered  '.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  an  order 
of  recall  had  been  already  sent,  and  that  this  offer  was  only  to  be 
made  in  case  he  seemed  disinclined  to  obey  it. 

sive  .  .  .  sive  refers  in  sense  to  the  who'e  story,  credide?-c,  &c. 
From  the  wording  it  is  obvious  that  Tacitus  was  not  told  this  by 
Agricola. 

ex,  '  in  accordance  with  '. 

§  3.  successori :  possibly  Sallustius  Lucullus,  mentioned  in  Suet. 
Dom.  10  as  having  been  legatus  of  Britain  under  Domitian  and  put 
to  death  by  him. 

celebritate,  'by  publicity  and  a  crowd  coming  to  meet  him'. 
Such  a  reception  of  aneminent  citizen  at  his  homecoming  is  described 
in  the  case  of  Cn.  Piso,  A.  3.  9,  2-3. 

officio,  '  the  attentions  '  :  c  18,  6,  and  A.  2.  42,  2. 
ut  praeceptum  :  probably  referring  only  to  iioctn  in  Palatium. 
brevi  osculo,  'a  hasty  kiss'.  So  in  A.  13.  18,  5  :  cp.  brevL 
audita,  h.  2.  59,  2.  The  custom  of  greeting  with  a  kiss  the 
emperor's  more  intimate  and  more  distinguished  friends  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Augustus,  probably  from  the  East,  and 
checked  by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  34).  See  Friedlaender,  Sittengesch. 
i,  p.  161. 

inmixtus  est  might  be  middle  =  se  immiscuit  (so  Gerber-Greef, 
Lex. ),  or  perhaps  better  passive, '  was  lost  amid  the  courtier  crowd  '. 
Pe,ter  and  Andresen  interpret  '  was  mixed  up  with  the  crowd '  (by 
Domitian),  i.e.  put  on  the  same  level,  thought  no  more  of  than  one 
of  them. 

§  4.  grave  inter  otioaos  =  molestum  ot/osis,  '  unpopular  among 
civilians',  who  envied  and  disliked  it.  Otium,  though  often  the 
opposite  of  labores,  eitrae^  in  general,  is  frequentiy  opposed  to  bellum, 
as  in  c.  21,  1  ;  and  the  context  seems  to  indicate  that  the  adjective 
here  means  togati[ps  Gerber-Greef  understand  it).  Andresen  in- 
terpreted grave  as  'dangerous',  because  idlers  were  apt  to  .ylorify 
such  a  man,  and  bring  him  into  peril,  inter  otiosos  being  equivalent 
to  cum  omnes  otiosi  essent ;  cp.  c.  32,  4. 
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to  texercitua  in  Moesia,  &c.  These  disasters  are  enumerated  in 
chronological  order.  A  broken  account  of  the  i  ampaigns  is  to  be 
found  in  Dio,  67.  7-8  and  10,  and  allusions  in  Suet.  Dom.6,  Statius, 
Martial,  &c.  The  Dacians,  probably  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  85,  in- 
vaded Moesia,  and  defeated  and  killed  ihe  legatus,  Oppius  Sabinus. 
Domitian  took  the  field  early  in  86,  and  drove  them  back  across  the 
Danube,  but  returned  to  Rome  by  the  summer,  leaving  in  command 
the  praetorian  prefect  Cornelius  Fuscus,  who  in  the  same  year  was 
killed  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  apparently  at  Adam-k-issi  in  the 
Dobrudja,  about  3,800  men  being  killed.  Alter  this  disaster,  probably 
the  greatest  since  that  of  Ouintilius  Varus,  two  years  passed,  in  the 
latter  of  which  (a.d.  88)  ensued  the  revolt  {bellum  civile)  of  Antonius 
Saturninus  on  the  Rhine,  called  in  some  inscriptions  bellum  Ger- 
manicum  (Uessau,  ioc6,  2127,  2710).  In  88  [Tettius]  Iulianus 
restored  Roman  prestige  by  a  considerable  victory  over  the 
Dacians,  but  in  89  Domitian  himself,  after  suppressing  Saturninus 
and  inflicting  chastisement  on  his  allies,  the  Chatti  (see  on  c.  39,  2), 
attacked  the  Marcomani  and  Quadi  (German  tribes,  Suebi,  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia)  from  Pannonia  for  not  sending  aid  against 
the  Dacians,  and  was  defeated  by  them  with  the  help  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sarmatian  Iazyges  (Dess.  9200),  whereupon  he  made 
a  discreditable  peace  with  the  Dacians  (Dio,  67.  7,  2).  In  A.  D.  91/2 
the  Iazyges,  in  alliance  with  the  Marccmani  and  Ouadi,  invaded 
Pannonia  and  annihilated  a  legion  (Suet.  Dom.  6).  Domitian  was  at 
the  seat  of  war  probably  from  May,  92,  to  Jan.,  93,  and  en  his 
return  consecrated  a  laurel  without  claiming  a  triumph  (Suet.  1.  c). 
This  war  is  called  in  inscriptions  bellum  Suebicum  et  Sarmaticum 
(Dessau,  1017,  2719).  The  allusions  in  the  text  to  Moesia  and 
Dacia  are  explained  by  the  disasters  of  Sabinus  and  Fuscus,  those 
to  Germany  and  Pannonia  by  the  disastrous  incidents  of  the  Suebo- 
Sarmatic  campaigns. 

temeritate  aut  per  ignaviam.  For  the  variation  of  con- 
struction cp.  c.  46,  3,  &c. 

militares  viri,  '  military  men  ', '  soldiers  ',  as  we  say  :  officers  are 
here  meant.     Cp.  //.  3.  73,  3  J    A.  4.  42.  2,  &c.  expugnati, 

implying  that  they  were  in  possession  of  forts,  is  used  in  several 
places  of  persons  (H.  3.  19,  2  ;  5.  1 2,  2,  and  in  Caesar,  Livy,  &c),  so 
that  the  emendation  vici  (J.  F.  Gronovius)  is  needless.  tot,  the 
marginal  variant  in  E,  seems  preferable  to  totis.  For  the  repetition 
of  tot,  cp.  Livy,  25.  24,  12. 

nee  iam  de  limite  imperii  et  ripa.  &c.  '  Xo  longer  was  it  the 
frontier-line  of  the  empire  and  river-bank  that  were  imperilled'. 
The  ripa  is  that  of  the  Danube.  The  limes  imperii  might  naturally 
be  taken  to  mean  the  Upper  German  limes  drawn  by  Domitian 
from  the  borders  of  Lower  Germany  (Rheinbrohl)  along  the  Taunus 
ridge  and  southwards  to  the  Agri  Decumates  annexed  by 
Vespasian, — a  frontier  road  guarded  by  a  chain  of  small  earth  forts, 
with  watch-towers  between  them,  and  connected  with  the  legionary 
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expertum  bellis.  Tacitus  has  this  construction  elsewhere  and 
also  expert  us  belli  (//.  4.  76.  2). 

cum  inertia . .  aliorum.  It  is  clear  that  the  MSS.  eorum  is  wrong, 
and  it  is  perhaps  easiest  to  suppose  coy.  to  be  a  misreading  of  uoy.,  the 
abbreviation  of  aliorum'.  cp.  H.  3.  3  unutn  virum  . .  spreia  aliorum 
segnitia  (quoted  by  Andresen).  Aliorum  is  used  below,  but 
Tacitus  is  not  careful  to  avoid  such  repetitions.  Ceterorum  would 
be  more  emphatic,  but  seems  less  easy  palaeographically. 

§4.  auris   verberatas :    a  figure  taken  from    Plautus   {Amph. 

333,  &<■•'■ 

dum  :  best  taken  as  only  temporal  (•  whilst ') :  cp.  H.  I.  1,  1  ;  A. 
13.  3,  I.  It  has  also  in  Tacitus  a  causal  force  ('  inasmuch  as '),  but 
only  with  the  present. 

libertorum,  sc.  Caesaris. 

amore  et  fide,  sc.  in  Domitianum  and  with  malignitate  et  livo?-e, 
sc.  in  Agricolam.  The  ablatives  are  causal,  and  extimulabant, 
1  spurred  on '  seems  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  first  pair  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  zeugma,  with  the  sense  of  '  urged ' 
{adhortabatur). 

deterioribus :  neuter  (cp.  c.  16,  3),  pronusin  being  used  when 
persons  are  spoken  of  (H.  I.  13,  9,  &c,).  A  similar  dative  with 
facilis  {A.  2.  27,  2),  promptus  (A.  2.  78,  1 ),  &c,  is  noted  by 
Andresen. 

simul  .  .  .  simul :  cp.  c.  25,  1  ;  c.  36,  1.  A  similar  antithesis 
occurs  in  H.  4.  34,  5  non  minus  vitiis  hostium  qunm  virtute  suorum 
fretus.  Vitiis  refers  to  the  malignitas  et  livor,  not  to  the  inertia 
undformido  of  other  generals. 

in  ipsam  gloriam,  the  very  prominence  that  he  anxiously  sought 
to  avoid,  as  leading  to  ruin.  Under  an  emperor  like  Domitian 
gloria  was  a  precipice  :  cp.  §  1  above  gloria  viri  ;  c.  40,  3-4  ;  42, 
4  ( fain  am  fat  unique) ;  c.  5, 4.  A  special  mention  of  the  perils  accom- 
panying glory  might  be  expected,  like  unde  gloria  egregiis  viris  et 
ftericula gliscebant  {A.  15.  23,  6),  but  the  preceding  narrative  has 
emphasized  the  perils.  With  Madvig's  reading  {ipsa  gloria),  prae- 
ceps  would  be  taken  as  in  A.  4. 62,  3 ;  6.  17,  4;  but  no  change  is  needed. 

CHAPTER  XLII 
§  1.  quo  proconsulatum  Africae,  &c.  The  governorship  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  most  important  of  the  senatorial  provinces, 
was  awarded  every  year  to  the  two  senior  consulars  who  had  not 
held  either,  the  lot  determining  which  was  to  have  which.  Some- 
times one  or  other  was  given  extra  sortem  {A.  3.  32),  or  a  candidate 
was  prohibited  by  the  princeps  {A.  6.  40,  3),  or  declined  it,  as  did 
Salvius  Liberalis  under  Trajan  (Dessau,  ion).  From  a  survey  of 
known  instances  during  this  period  it  appears  that  the  turn  of 
Agricola  would  have  fallen  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  his 
consulship,  i.  e.  about  A.  D.  91  or  92  (Heberdey,  Oesterr.  Jahresh.  viii. 
236;/.  R.S.  iii.308».  The  reference  to  Pannonia  (c.  41.  2)  points  to  92. 
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pro3onsulare,  conjectured  by  de  la  Jileterie,  is  confirmed  by  E, 
The  objections  that  proconsular e  would  imply  that  the  salaries  of 
all  proconsuls  were  the  same,  and  leaves  offerri  without  a  dative, 
are  hardly  valid,  since  (I)  the  necessary  qualification  is  supplied  by 
the  context,  and  (2)  offerri  is  often  used  without  a  dative  expressed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dative  would  be  a  natural  correction,  and 
the  superscript  /'  probably  represents  an  impossible  correction  made 
by  the  second  hand  in  the  original  (which  is  here  represented  by 
Guarnieri's  transcript),  Moimnsen's  proconsu/i  consu/a/  i  would  be 
more  precise,  but  its  very  precision  is  against  it :   it  is  not  Tacitean. 

offensus :  so  with  accus.  and  inf.  apparently  only  in  Suet.  Aug. 
89;  Tib.  34:  Phaedr.  4.  11,  6.  It  is  analogous  to  (Mens,  aegre 
ferens. 

ex  cons 3ientia,  '  for  very  shame '.  quod  vetuerat :  by  his 
agents. 

§  4.  proprium  humani  ingenii.  For  similar  remarks  on  human 
nature,  cp.  H.  1.  55,  I  ;  2.  20,  2  ;  38,  1. 

odisse  quern  laeseris.  In  this  sentiment  Tacitus  seems  to  have 
followed  Seneca,  who  says,  perti?iaciores  nos  facit  i?iiquitas  irae 
{de  Ira,  3.  29,  2).  and  quos  la?serunt,  et  oderunt  (sc.  magna  fortuna 
insolentes,  ibid.  2.  33,  1).     Cp.  also  A.  1.  33,  2. 

vero,  pointing  the  contrast  :  Domitian  would  feel  this  far  more 
than  other  men.  The  sense  is  inrevocabilior  erat,  ac  tamen. 
Praeceps  is  so  used  with  in  in  H.  1.  24,  2  ;  praeceps  in  iram  in  Liv. 
23.  7,  12. 

ob3eurior,  'more  reserved'.  So  of  persons  in  A..  4.  1,  3  ; 
6.  24,  4. 

inrevocabilior,  a  rare  word  (originally  poetical  but  in  prose 
from  the  time  of  Livy),  is  here  alone  used  by  Tacitus,  who  has  else- 
where implacabilis. 

leniebatur.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  Agricola  himself  re- 
ceived no  further  distinction  during  these  years,  his  son-in-law 
Tacitus  was  praetor  and  quindecimvir  sacris  faciundis  in  A.  D.  88, 
and  probably  received  a  province,  or  possibly  a  legionary  command, 
about  A.D.  90  (see  In  trod.,  p.  xx). 

famam  fatumque,  '  renown  and  ruin '.  As  Andresen  observes, 
the  two  are  so  closely  joined  in  idea— the  one  being  regarded  as  the 
sure  precursor  of  the  other  (cp.  c.  41,  4,  and  note),  and  the  con- 
nexion being  strengthened  by  the  alliteration — that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  supply  such  a  sense  as  that  of  quaerebat  by  zeugma 
with  famam. 

§  5.  sciant,  &c.  On  the  significance  of  this  sharp  attack  on  the 
Stoic  Opposition,  see  Introd.,  p.  xxx. 

inlicita,  '  forbidden  ',  by  the  constitutional  conditions  under  which 
they  live.     Cp.  inlicitos  honores,  A.  3.  27,  2. 

vigor,  especially  in  a  military  sense:  cp.  c.  41,  3  ;  H.  I.  87, 
4,  &c. 

eo  laudis  excedere,  '  attain  to  a  height  of  honour '.     Excedere 
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ambitiosa.  '  ostentatious  ' : 

inolaruerunt  :  . -p. .  /.  1  Jso  in  the  elder  Pliny.     I 

ofiener  uses  the  simp 

<  HAPTER    XLII1 

L   Finis  vitae,  &c     In  these  closing  chapters  there  are  many 
reminiscences  of  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  orator 

in  the  prooemium   of  the  third  b 
have  an    imitation    of   ' 

extraneis, '  outside  his  circh  >  one  of  the 

family  in  ./.  4.  11,  2.     Here  it  is  an  in'< 
amid  and  ignoti  (compk  U 

vulgua  .  .  .  populus.     Et  is  probably  explanatory.      I 
usually  involves  t: 
lus  is  a  more  bonourabl<  th  .1  political  r<  I  the 

4  (followed  by  a  singular  verl 
//.  1.  is.  1. 

aliudajjena:  >e  of  '  indirterent  '  or  '  heedless'. 

It  would  thus  answer  to  the  COBUmuniUM  C 
of  //.  !  /O,  2. 
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circulos,  '  social  gatherings  ' :   cp.  in  conv  viis  et  circuits,  A.  3. 

54.  I. 

locuti  sunt.  Obitutn  Agrtcolae  is  supplied  from  the  sense,  as 
Andresen  notes:  loqui has  the  meaning  of  in  ore  /inhere  in  //.  I. 
50,  3,  &c. 

oblitus.  It  is  better  to  treat  the  repeated  est  of  the  MSS.  as 
dittography  than  to  alter  it  to  et  or  set.     Cp.'c.  10,  4. 

§  2.  interceptum  (sc./uisse)  :  used  with  veneno  in  A.  3.  12.  7, 
and  often  of  other  kinds  of  treacherous  death.  (The  correction  to 
intercept '/  in  T  was  perhaps  clue  to  Crullus,  Introd.,  p.  xiv). 

nobis  nihil  comperti  ut  adfirmare  ausim.  The  MSS.  text 
(omitting  ///)  would  mean  '  I  may  venture  (I  would  make  bold)  to 
state  positively  that  we  have  no  ascertained  evidence'  ;  and  this  is 
defended  by  Andresen,  who  explains  that  Tacitus  is  speaking  for  the 
family  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  that  adfirmare  ausim  anticipates 
a  suspicion  that  he  might  be  concealing  traces  of  evidence  known 
to  the  wife  and  daughter.  But  Tacitus  assuredly  had  no  wish  to 
suppress  evidence  against  Domitian  and  could  not  be  suspected  of 
such  a  wish  by  any  one  who  read  his  narrative,  which  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  convey  suggestions  of  Domitian's  guilt  (cp.  also  c.  44,  5  and 
45,  3).  The  easiest  change,  perhaps,  would  be  quod ' firmare  ausim 
(go*  for  ad).  Firmare  is  often  used  by  Tacitus  for  adfirmare;  but 
one  who  has  something  compertum,  i.  e.  pro  certo  cognitum,  can 
certainly  '  state  it  positively  '  ;  the  expression  would  imply  that  there 
were  things  known  to  him  for  certain  which  he  would  not  venture 
positively  to  assert.  It  seems  best  to  suppose  that  ut  has  fallen 
out  after  comperti  (with  Wex)  or  before  ausim  (with  Halm).  Nobis 
probably  means  Tacitus  himself:  the  change  from  plural  to  singular 
is  common  (e.g.  H.  2.  yy,  1  ;  4.  5,  1).  For  nihil  comperti,  cp.  Cic. 
pro  Clu.  47,  131  nihil  cogniti,  nihil  comperti.  A  more  natural  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Cic.  ad  Fain.  5.  5,  2  comperisse  me  non  audeo 
dicere.  Suetonius  does  not  mention  Agricola  among  Domitian's 
victims;  Dio  (66.  20,  3)  gives  the  fact  as  undoubted  (iafyayr]) . 

ceterum  :  passing  on  to  known  facts  which  might  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  rumour. 

per  omnem  valetudinem,  '  throughout  his  illness '.    Cp.  c.  45, 4. 

principatus  .  .  .  visentis  —  principum  .  .  .  visentium.  The 
point  is  that  princes,  who  always  pay  such  visits  of  inquiry  through 
messengers,  do  not  usually  pay  them  so  often. 

primi  .  .  .  intimi.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  order  of 
these  adjectives  has  got  reversed  (as  might  easily  happen  if  both 
ended  a  line  in  the  archetype),  since  we  have  elsewhere  praecipuos 
libertarian  {A.  6.  38,  2)  and  medicus  . .  .  frequens  secretis  (A.  4.  3,  5). 

sive,  &c,  '  whether  that  action  meant  real  interest  or  espionage ' 
(i.e.  to  see  if  all  was  going  on  as  they  wished).  For  cura  cp.  §  I  ;  for 
inquisitio  c.  2,  3.  Cura  has  been  strained  to  mean  '  pretended  in- 
terest ',  but  Tacitus  here,  as  often,  puts  the  possibility  of  its  reality, 
thereby  securing  the  appearance  of  impartiality,  while  conveying 
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well  supports  the  reading  from  <  .'icero.  / 
77/////  i  .1  still   better  from  Curt. 

dolprem  am'mi).    Tin 
tuqut  (Mohr)  are  both   Taci'.ean  exprei 
departure  from  the  MSS.  reading. 

securus  .  .  .  odii.  '  relieved  from  hatred  ',  1 

>.  the  use  of  the  adjective  with  COSUHM  (//.  1. 
with  the  genitive  in  Virgil  and  Ho: 

et  qui,  'and  hem-  such  ,  f>/<nr- 

rem/,  //.  2.  25,  2. 

eoheredem  .  .  .  Domitianum  scrip3it 
mon   practice  under  bad   emperors  thus  part  of  the 

proper  the  rest  for  th- 

(Suet.  famous  instances  are  given un 

which  amended  to  make,  the  en 

joint  heir  (A.  14.  31,  1  ;   |6.  11.  rius  refused  such  l( 
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.   13,  l). 
pii88imae.     I 'his  superlative,  condemned  by  Cicero  when  U 
Antonms  1 /'////.  13.  .  ent  in  and 

honore  iudicioque.  best  tak( 
as  in  pecuniam  legavit  ///. 

Indicium  is  common  in  the  -  lavourable  judgement 
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expressed  in  a  will  (e.g.  l'lin.  ^///  7>v//.  94,  21  and  hence  of  the  will 
itself.  Andresen.  taking  it  of  favourable  opinion  in  general,  distin- 
guished honor  and  iudicium  as  act  and  thought,  'the  mark  of 
respect  and  the  compliment  implied  in  it '. 

CHAPTER    XLIV 

vv  1.  Natus  erat,  Sec.  The  date  of  Agricola's  birth  was  June  13, 
A.  1 1.  40.  which  suits  that  of  his  praetorship  (c.  6,  4  note  and  App.  I) 
and  is  quite  reconcilable  with  that  of  his  father's  death  (note  on  c.  4. 
1  1.  <  T.iius  was  consul  for  the  third  time  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
January,  a.d.  40,  and  he  was  sole  consul,  his  designated  colleague 
having  died  before  January  1  (Suet.  Cat.  171.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  number /Vr, as  given  by  the  MSS.  (cp.  Mommsen,  Staatsr. 
i.  575  n.).  Normal  Latin  would  say  tcrtium,  which  is  doubtless  what 
Tacitus  wrote.  Ter  consul  strictly  means  'one  who  has  been  con- 
sul three  times',  and  though  Martial  says  bis  (for  iterum)  consule 
1 10.  48,  20),  the  MSS.  ter  is  no  doubt  merely  an  expansion  of  Hi. 
Gellius,  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Hall  points  out.  devotes  a  whole  chapter  (10.  1) 
to  discussing  whether  tertium  or  tertio  consul  is  correct  Latin  for 
'  consul  for  the  third  time';  but,  as  he  does  not  mention  ter  as 
a  possibility,  it  was  evidently  not  a  prose  construction. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  August  23,  a.d.  93.  Sexto  oi  the  MSS. 
should  therefore  be  qua)io,  the  error  being  due  to  a  misreading  of 
iv  as  77.  Cp.  c.  33,  2,  where  vii  was  misread  as  viii.  In  some 
cases  errors  of  chronology  appear  to  be  due  to  Tacitus  himself  (e.  g. 
A.  14.  64,  11,  but  he  would  not  err  here. 

decimum  kalendas.  Tacitus  often  omits  ante  in  such  expres- 
sions :  see  A.  6.  25.  5,  and  note. 

Collega  Priscinoque.  Frisco  is  a  mistake  of  Tacitus'  copyists 
(not  his  own>.  A  military  diploma  found  in  Egypt  in  1909  gives  the 
names  of  the  ordinary  consuls  of  a.d.  93  as  Sex.  Pompeius  Collega 
and  O.  Peducaeus  Priscinus  (Dessau,  9059J.  The  former  was 
apparently  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Collega,  who  was  consular  legatus 
of  Galatia-Cappadocia  in  a.*d.  75-6  (Prosopogr.  s.v.i,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  Efi.  2.  II,  20  ff. 

§  2.  habitum,  'personal  appearance'  icp.  c.  11,  1  and  note). 

decentior  quam  sublimior,  '  handsome  rather  than  imposing  '. 
Decens  is  an  epithet  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  in  Horace,  pulcher 
ac  decens  are  coupled  in  Suet.  Doni.  18,  and  decentior  serves  also  as 
comparative  of  decorus. 

nihil  impetus  '  nothing  passionate  ',  '  impetuous  ',  '  vehement '. 
Impetus  makes  far  better  sense  than  metus,  the  marginal  variant, 
which  can  mean  something  causing  fear  (or  to  be  feared),  but  is 
generally  used  of  alarming  circumstances,  chiefly  takes  this  meaning 
from  the  context,  and  would  be  here  very  ambiguous.  Like  many 
of  the  marginal  readings,  it  seems  to  be  conjectural. 

gratia  oris  supererat.  '  He  had  a  very  winning  expression  ' 
('  kindliness   of  expression   was   abundant ').     Superesse  has   this 
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.... 
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quippe.  8  thought  is  as  follow 

pletC  as  if  he  had  lived  the  1-  POT  he  I 

to  the  lull  the  only  true  bles  ek>w),  and 

and  triumphaiis.     What  else  could 
fortune  acid  I    Wealth  he  had  —not  e  .dies,  bat  a  han 

fortune.     And  he  was  happy,  too.  in  that  lie  died   neither  <  hildless 
nor  a  widower,  without  loss  of  position  ci  :i  or  relatives  and 

friend-,  and  civil.  i   the  evil  to  come'.     C.udeman's  trans- 

1  of  opibus  .  .  .  nan  contigerant  to  folk  it  is  plainly 

wrong.     His  arguments  are  ikm  md  difficulties  a 

as  may  be  gathered  from  what  i^  said  below. 

vera  bona.  a.  cording  t<>  tin  S  defined  in  //.  .; 

'virtue  is  the  only  good,  nothing  i-*  evil  but   what 
rank,  and  all  other  things  outside  the  mir. 

exUrna)  are  neither  good  nor  evil'.     Tacitus  naturally  begins  with 
the  highest  •  (ludcman's  ttl 

would  make  him  begin  with  wealth. 

impleverat,  '  realized  to  the  full  ',  as  in  H.  1.  16.  9  1  input  , 

;   Plin.  A/.  2.1,2  tumtmum  fiuiigium  fmnUi homi- 
n  is  impL  > 

adstruere.  '  to  add  '  :  CD.  tmmquam  nobilitatem  adsti  mretit,  H .  I. 

in   Velleius  and   in  the  elder  and 
younger  Pliny,  seems  to  occur  first   in  Ov.  A.A.  2.  m 
>icu. 

mother  aspect  of  A^rico! 
in    life,    answering    the  rhetorical  question  quid  oliu.. 

a  com- 
plete 1  Tacitus  then  ,  in  death. 
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speoiosae  contigerant.  It  seems  necessary  to  omit  ?ion  with 
the  marginal  variant  and  regard  it  as  wrongly  repeated  from  the 
previous  clause.  Spteciosae  need  not  mean  more  than  '  handsome  ' : 
it  is  a  relative  term,  admitting  of  qualification  (e.g.  admodum  speciosa, 
Veil.  2.  59,  2)  and  here  contrasted  with  nintiis.  Dio's  statement 
that  Agricola  ended  his  life  in  poverty  (66.  20,  3)  is  on  the  same 
level  as  his  assertion  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  ;  there 
is  no  other  evidence  in  support  of  it.  He  was  indeed  honest  in 
money  matters  (c.  9,  4)  and  was  not  given  the  proconsular  salary 
(c.  42,  3),  but  his  father's  property  was  certainly  not  confiscated 
c.  7,  2),  though  part  of  it  was  looted  together  with  his  mother's 
estate.  If  nan  before  contigerant  is  retained,  the  contrast  is  weak 
and  irrelevant,  the  logical  connexion  with  non  gaudebat  is  lost,  and 
the  actual  fact  about  Agricola's  means  is  left  to  be  inferred. 

filia  .  .  .  superstitibus.  There  is  no  punctuation  in  E,  which 
begins  a  new  sentence  after  gaudebat.  The  later  MSS.  (A  and  B) 
put  a  stop  after  superstitibus,  which  is  impossible.  Needless  diffi- 
culties have  been  found  in  taking  the  words  xvhh  potest,  &c,  e.  g.  that 
if  he  was  happy  in  escaping  coming  ills,  he  was  not  so  in  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  face  them  (which  might  have  some  force,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  wife  and  daughter  were  not  politically  dangerous), 
or  that  he  would  have  been  equally  happy,  if  wife  and  child  had  not 
survived  him  (which  was  not  the  ancient  sentiment).  The  words 
mean  simply  that  it  was  an  element  in  Agricola's  happiness  that 
he  did  not  outlive  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  The  sentence  is 
compressed  in  Tacitus'  manner:  he  was  blest  by  fortune  in  that 
(1)  he  died  with  his  position  and  surroundings  unimpaired,  and  (2) 
he  escaped  the  evil  days  to  come.  Filia  .  .  .  superstitibus  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  beaius,  on  which  stress  is  laid  (as  e.g. 
on  tristis  in  c.  43,  3),  but  the  position  gives  the  words  a  special 
emphasis  corresponding  to  the  store  which  Agricola  set  on  this  ele- 
ment of  his  happiness  and  to  the  ancient  sentiment,  frequently 
expressed  in  epitaphs,  that  it  was  a  misfortune  to  outlive  children 
and  spouse.,  and  receive  the  last  rites  from  alien  hands.  In  death, 
as  in  life,  Agricola  was  feli.v. 

(Gudeman's  attachment  oi  filia  .  .-.  superstitibus  to  poterat  is 
clearly  impossible  :  a  man  has  no  superstites  while  he  is  alive  and 
enjoying  the  goods  of  fortune.) 

dignitate  :  so  used  for  dignitate  senatoria  in  A.  3.  17,  8. 

adfinitatibus  et  amicitiis,  abstract  for  concrete,  cp.  c.  40,  2, 
&c.  ;  here  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 

§  5.  nam  sicut  ei  non  licuit.  Here  there  is  clearly  an  anti- 
thesis (as  in  Dial.  11,  2,  H.  5.  7,  3,  &c),  between  sicut  and  ita,  as 
oftener  between  ut  and  ita  :  cp.  c.  6,  4.  As  on  the  one  hand  he 
missed  a  great  happiness,  so  on  the  other  he  escaped  great  misery. 
The  attempt  of  Boetticher  and  others  to  explain  the  manuscript  text 
by  supposing  such  an  unprecedented  ellipse  as  that  of  supplying 
solacium  tulisset  from  solacium  tulit  may  be  dismissed.     To  omit 
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would  presumably  have  been  n  90,  when  Tacitus 

left  Rome  for  .1  provim  ial  appointment  (c  45,  5). 
apud  .  .  .  auria  :  personification,  as  in  many  places:  cp.  A.  1.31, 

uis  probably  means  his  own. 
festinatae.     The  word  seems  to  suggest  foul  play  :  cp.  A.  I.  6, 
4  :  4.  :8,  2,  &c     The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  follows  poets  and 
1st 
8olacium  tulit.     The  use  of  the  phrase  in  A.  4.  66,  I 
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CHAPTER    XLV 

§  1.  Non  vidit,  &c,  imitated  irom  Lie.  on  L.  Crassus  (de  Or,i/. 
3.  2.  8),  non  vidit  flagrantem  bello  Italiam,  non  ardentem  invidia 

senatuni,  non  sceleris  nefarii  principes  civita  non  I  actum 

non  exilium  generi,  &C,  a  passage  also  apparently  imitated 
in  Sen.  Cons,  ad  Mart.  20,  5. 

obsessarn  curiam.  The  act  of  Xeroat  the  trial  of  Tbrasea  [A. 
16.  27,  1  )  seems  to  have  been  repeated  by  Domitian.  For  the  com- 
bination non  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  et,  cp.  Draeger,  §  107.  The  ideas  are  all 
grouped  closely. 

eadem  strage  :  so  in  the  denunciation  of  Regulus  in  //.  4.  42,  5 
tit  in  .  .  .  innoxios  pueros,  inlustris  senes,  conspicuas  feminas  eadon 
ruina  prosterneres . 

consularium.  Twelve  names,  most  of  them  certainly  those  of 
coDSulars,  are  to  be  gathered  from  Suet.  Dom.  10,  11,  15. 

feminarum  exilia :  cp.  H.  1.3,  2.  Pliny  tells  us  of  Gratilla, 
perhaps  wife  of  Arulenus  Rusticus  (c.  2,  i  |,  Arria,  widow  of  Thrasea, 
and  her  daughter  Fannia,  wife  of  Helvidius  1  Ep.  3.  11,  6;  cp.  7. 
19,4:  9.  13.  5). 

exilia  et  fugas  :  possibly  synonyms,  or  more  probably  the  latter 
is  a  more  general  term,  covering  relegaiio  or  other  less  severe  forms 
of  banishment. 

Cams  Mettius  :  the  famous  delator,  the  accuser  of  Senecio  (see 
on  c.  2,  1 ),  of  Fannia  (Plin.  Ep.  7.  19,  5.)  and  of  many  others.  See 
Plin.  Ep.  1.  5,  3;  7.  27,  14;  Mart.  12.  25,  5  ;  Juv.  1,  36  (where  the 
Scholiast  gives  some  further  particulars.  This  una  victoria  can- 
not be  identified. 

censebatur,  '  was  estimated",  'appraised  ',  a  post-Augustan  use. 
The  abl.  is  that  of  value;  as  yet  his  power  was  counted  by  one 
victory  only. 

arcem.  Domitian's  Alban  villa  is  so  called  in  Juv.  4,  145,  and 
it  is  called  an  anpoTrnXis  in  Dio,  67.  I,  2.  Intra  is  emphatic  ;  his 
voice  was  not  yet  heard  beyond  it,  not  in  the  senate. 

Messalini:  L.  Valerius  Catullus  Messalinus,  ordinary  consul  with 
Domitian  in  A.D.  72,  a  famous  blind  accuser,  eloquently  described 
in  Plin.  Ep.  4.  22,  5,  and  in  Juv.  4,  1 13-122,  who  calls  him  mortiper, 
and  grande  et  conspicuion  nostro  quoque  tempore  motistrum.  He 
died  apparently  before  Domitian  (Pliny,  I.e.). 

Massa  Baebius  :  mentioned  in  A.  D.  70,  as  then  a  procurator  of 
Africa,  iam  tunc  Optimo  cuique  exitiosus,  et  inter  causas  ma/orum, 
quae  mox  tutimus,  saepius  rediturus  (H.  4.  50,  3).  The  Schol.  on 
Juv.  1,  35,  makes  him,  as  also  Cams  and  Latinus,  to  have  been 
among  the  freedmen  buffoons  of  Nero's  court. 

iam  turn  reus.  In  a.  d.  93  Pliny  was  deputed  by  the  senate, 
with  Senecio,  to  prosecute  him  for  misconduct  as  proconsul  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to 
Tacitus  for  insertion  in  the  Histories  [Ep.  7.  33  ;  cp.  also  3.  4.  4  ; 
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Dom.  mi.     Pliny  mentions  his  wife  Ann  ia,  and  wroto 
vindication  of  hnn  <  /-./.  7.  30,  4  ;  9.  1  3,  1 1. 

Maurici    Rusticique.      On    the    death    of    Aiulcnus    Kusticu?. 
brother  of  Mauricus,  see  on  c.  2.  1.    Junius  Mauricus  was 
and  recalled  tied  in   \.  D.  JQ  g  f<>r 

the  publication  <»t  the  commeniaru  principum  •  //.  ..  His 

intimate  friend  Pliny  speaks  of  his  relegatioi  :  bis  high 

.  and  addn  ium. 

visas  foedavit.     A  verb  ith  the 

foedavii   (of   which   Tacitus 

gazing  on  '  up.  An 
Hum  .  .  .  abstinuU)  ap  enuine :    h 

haw  honoured!;  and  the  n  at  the  e 

ment  <>t  I  in  Domitian's  present  e  is  the  theme  of  the 

luppry  the  sen 
nestavit  from  perfudit  %  1    <:itus  an  ii 

ban  1  n  in  the  . 

nor  would  the  hai  - 

(in  them-  ror, 

but  their  dishonour)  or  .  1  the  ana 

The   last   would  still    leave   a    b 
iralleled  hy  Pliny*! 
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pudore  suffunditur  (Pa».  2,  8),  and,  as  Furneaux  noted,  there 
would  be  no  reason—  indeed,  it  would  be  absurd — thus  to  contrast 
Rusticus  with  Senecio  ;  for  both  were  put  to  death  and  sanguine 
perfudit  would  be  equally  true  (rhetorically)  of  both.  The  marginal 
reading  Mauricum  .  .  .  dtvssimus,  'parted  (the  brothers)  M.  and 
R.',  cp.  H.  4,  14  f nitres  a  fratribus  dividantur  and  Ovid,  Trist. 
I.  3,  73,  seems  clearly  to  be  (as  Halm  thought)  a  very  unhappy 
conjecture,  giving  an  insipid  and  unsuitable  meaning  in  this 
context. 

§  2.  Nero  tamen,  i.e.  cruel  though  he  was,  yet  he  refrained 
from  beholding  the  outrages  he  commanded.  Nero  was  not  present 
at  the  trial  of  Thrasea  and  Soranus  (A.  16.  27,  2). 

videre  et  aspici :  cp.  c.  40,  4.  So  viderent  modo  .  .  .  et  aspi- 
cerentur,  A.  3.  45,  2. 

subscriberentur,  '  were  noted  down  ',  to  be  laid  to  our  charge. 
Cp.  Pinarium  .  .  .  cum  contionante  se  .  .  .  subscribere  quaedam 
animadvertisset,  Suet.  Aug.  27;  also  id.,  Col.  29;  Quint.  12.  8,  8. 
Elsewhere  the  word  is  often  used  of  signing  an  accusation  (cp.  A. 
1.  74,  1 ).  Persons  were  accused  ob  lacrimas  under  Tiberius  (A.  6. 
io,  1). 

cum  denotandis  .  .  .  sufficeret,  &c,  '  when  that  savage  face, 
crimsoned  with  the  flush  by  which  he  made  himself  proof  against 
all  token  of  shame,  marked  out  without  wincing  (lit.  '  was  equal  to 
marking  out',  sc.  to  his  agents)  so  many  pale  cheeks'.  Sufficeret 
is  generally  translated  '  was  enough  to ' :  a  look  was  sufficient  to 
mark  them  out  to  informers  to  note.  But  sufficere  with  the  dative 
of  a  gerundive  or  of  a  noun  with  active  sense  {labor i,  obsequio,  bello, 
«Sec.)  means  '  to  be  equal  to '  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  fit 
better  both  tot  and  pudorem.  For  the  use  of  denotare,  cp.  deno- 
tantibus  vobis  or  a  ac  metum  (A.  3.  53,  1) ;  not  at  et  designat  oculis 
ad  caedem  (Cic.  Cat.  1.  1,  2). 

tot  hominum  palloribus.  This  abstract  plural  (cp.  Lucr.  4. 
336)  is  used  rhetorically  for  '  pale  faces ',  faces  which  by  their 
paleness  betrayed  sympathy.  Miillers  explanation  that  the  ex- 
pression is  condensed  for  ad  incutie?idos  pallores  qui  denotaremur 
does  violence  to  the  Latin. 

rubor.  Domitian's  countenance  was  naturally  flushed  (Suet. 
Dom.  18).  In  his  youth,  before  his  character  was  known,  says 
Tacitus,  his  frequent  blush  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  modesty  (H.  4. 
40,  it.  Here  his  natural  complexion  is  rhetorically  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  screen  against  shame,  because  it  prevented  him 
from  betraying  shame.  Pliny  speaks  like  Tacitus,  suferbia  in 
front e,  ira  in  oculis,  femi7ieus  pallor  in  corpore,  in  ore  i?npudentia 
multo  rubore  stiffusa  (Pan.  48). 

§  3.  Tu  vero,  &c.  :  again  a  reminiscence  of  Cic.  de  Or.  3.  3,  12 
ego  vero  te,  Crasse,  cum  vitae  flore  turn  mortis  opportunitaie  divino 
consilio  et  ornatum  et  extinctum  esse  arbitror. 

constans  et  libens,  '  bravely  and  cheerfully  '. 
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fatum  :  normally  used  of  natural,  in  contrast  to  viol* 

in  A.  2.  4  .-.  4  w it  1» 

the  I              ining.    Ha  «»n. 

and  it  may  (as    \i.  by 

•iiquam   •  the  judg<  e   «1»«)  beard   bii 

pro  virili  portione.  also  in  //. 
virili />(ir/t\  to  /in  to.  p»,,  :  man  could'. 

innocentium  .  .  .  donares.  "you  would  make  him  a  present  <>t 
acquittal',  dispel  tb<  a  of  foul  play  by  speaking  of  your 

illness  as  natural     H<-  imply  that  tn<  un- 

:\rd,    and    this    is    the    impression    conveyed    by    hi 
narral 

§  4.  adsidere  valetudini,  'to  watch   your   . 

satiari :  cp,  c  39,  4. 

excepissemus.  'we  should  hive  caught  up' 
and  i  .  //.  3.  J2, 

figeremua  =  in/igeremus.  <  Other- 

wise Mich  an  abL  is  poetical. 

\j  5.  noster  .  .  .  nostrum,  emphatic  '  »>ur  spec  ial  '. 
condicione:  causal  abL,  'owing  to  the  circumstance*  (cp./>/ 

.7.  14.  55.  4  .     Absentia*  is  a  defining  genu; 
ante  quadriennium.  for  quadriennio  ante,     Cp.  ante  aliquot 

IS,  who  held  some 
provincial  appointment  from  A.  D.  89/9O  to  93,  see  Inttod..  p.  xx. 

ami83U8  eat  :  es  should  not  i  the  apostn»phe  is  d: 

after  donares  icp./i/iar  tius)  and  resumed  in  optime  parent  urn. 

superfuere.    'were   in  abundance',  ne   «>n   c.   44.   -•     The 

lence  of  bis   wife   ensured   all  outward  marks  ot  but 

there    was    still    an    unsatisfied    longing    for   others  him. 

Andresen  notes  the  use  of  illiquid  to  expn  ^ue  longing  of 

a  dying  man. 

comploratU8.     The  marginal  variant  1  omfositus  is  not   i 
suited  to  lacrimUi  though  it  U  used  in  //.  1.  .. 

IPTER  XLV1 

This  tine  epilogue  is  largely  woven  out  of  rhetorical  common- 
places ((iudeman.  Class.  Rev.  xiii.  2i/>  .  but  TacitUS  has  breathed 
into  them  wonderful  freshness  and  depth  of  feeling. 

1     Si  quia.  &c      i  :    1  subject  of  Roman  belief  respecting 

immortality  is  very  fully  treated  in  Kriedlaender. 
in.     Such  a  belief,  though  not  an  essential  ten 
held    in    some    form    by  most    Stoics  (cp.  A.   16.  34, 
and    founded    on    l'latomsm.        The    doctrine    of    an    immortality 
i'(  the  great  and  good  only,  which  had  been  held  by  Chrysippus,  is 
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here  somewhat  hesitatingly  acquiesced  in  by  Tacitus.     Cicero  had 
adopted  it  in  the  S omnium  Sdpionis  :  cp.  also  pro  Sest.  68,  143. 

nosque  dornum.  Et  has  been  added  by  some  editors,  on  the 
ground  that  Tacitus  could  not  belong  to  the  domus  of  Agricola  ; 
and  -que  et  is  a  favourite  combination  of  Tacitus,  especially  when 
a  pronoun  precedes,  as  in  c.  18,  5.  But  Tacitus  ranks  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  family  in  c.  45,  4  and  6.  Agricola's  wife  would  be 
the  sole  representative  of  his  domus,  strictly  understood. 

muliebribus.  Cp.  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  (Germans 
feminis  lugere  honestum  est,  viris  meminisse  (G.  27,  2)  and  the 
injunction'of  Seneca  to  his  wife  {A.  15.  62,  1),  of  Germanicus  to  his 
friends  (A.  2.  71,  5),  and  of  L.  Marcius  to  his  soldiers  (Liv.  25.  38,  8). 

quas  .  .  .  fas  est.  The  removal  of  such  virtues  to  a  higher 
sphere  is  an  event  for  which  we  must  neither  feel  nor  manifest 
sorrow.  Gudeman  suggests  that  fas  est  is  used,  in  place  of  licet  or 
the  like,  because  of  the  ancient  belief  that  excessive  lamentation 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  dead  :  Yollmer  on  Statins,  Silv.  2.  6,  93  ; 
Rohde,  PsycJie,  p.  206,  2. 

§  2.  et  immortalibus.  The  manuscript  text  has  been  defended  (as 
by  Brotier)  by  making  Tacitus  speak  despondingly  of  the  short- 
lived character  of  any  kind  of  laudation  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  temporalis  is  not  used  elsewhere 
by  Tacitus,  though  it  is  found  in  Seneca.  Temporalibus  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  et  immortalibus.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that 
Tacitus  is  speaking  arrogantly  of  his  own  work  (of  which  he  speaks 
with  becoming  confidence  below),  as  ivimortalis  maybe  taken  to 
mean  '  lifelong ',  and  may  refer  generally  to  the  laudation  of  friends 
and  contemporaries.  Cp.  immortales  .  .  .  gratias  again  ydum  vivam 
(Plancus  in  Cic.  ad  Fain.  10.  11,  1)  ;  immortali  memoria  .  .  . 
retinebat  beneficia  (Nep.  Att.  11.  5);  and  the  use  of  aeternus  for 
'  lifelong'  in  A.  14.  55,  5  ;  15.  63,  1. 

suppeditet,  '  suffices  ',  as  in  H.  1.  1,  5. 

similitudine  colamus  is  a  very  probable  correction  of  militum 
decoramus.  The  corruption  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  loss 
of  si-  (after  si . .  .  su-)  and  a  copyist's  transpositon  of  </and  ny  produc- 
ing (si)militunidecolamusy  which  was  then  '  corrected '  to  militum 
decoramus.  Cp.  Nomam  for  Monam  in  B  (c.  14,  4;  18,  4),  altera 
for  latera  (c.  35,  4).  Of  this  type  of  error  a  variety  of  examples  is 
given  by  Housman,  Manilius,  i,  p.  liv  ff.;  cp.  F.W.  Hall,  Companion 
to  Classical  Texts,  p.  176.  The  correction  is  supported  against 
Heinsius'  aemulatu  by  si  natura  suppeditet.  To  achieve  a 
resemblance  to  a  great  man's  character  requires  such  a  condition  ; 
mere  aemulatus  or  imitatio  would  less  appropriately  be  said  to  do 
so.  Decoremus  is  suggested  by  Ennius'  famous  line  nemo  me 
lacrumis  decoret  nee  funera  fletu  faxit,  but  colamus  is  far  better 
suited  to  the  simple  pathos  of  this  passage  ;  cp.  the  quotation  from 
Statius  below.   . 

§  3.  id  :  explained  by  the  infinitive  following,  as  in  c.  39,  3.    From 
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the  fart  tli.it  onlj 

bad   DO  <  luldren   of  his  I 

revolvant  \  pronoun), 

.  il  and  <  >\  id,  but 
apparently  in  a 

formamque   i  :n.   'the   form   and  fashion',  rhel 

synonyms,  thui  coupled  ii 
Tlin.  /'an.  55. 

corporis  .  .  .  imaffinibus.  For  this  «  ustom,  (  p.  I'lin.  /./<.  2.  I, 
1 2    /  ',-> ;'///;.  .   .    aiutic.  .  /,  tie, 

mplector  in  Ta<  .  2.  7,  124  flf.  ■ 

widow  1  tc  non  ■  .  . 
falsi  mi  minis  inditit  fi^ 
if>s.  it  et  frequent, it  ifisum 

i/nis  aitius  insituu 

»:ini sfr.it 
vultus%  qui  simili  notat 
strati's  />>  it  mtet. 

where  falsi  numinis  alludes  to  the  common  pr  cpresenting 

the  dead  in  the  form  of  a  divinity  icp.  Suet. 

complectantur.  '  «  ling  to*,  '  cherish  '  ;  cp.  an;/. 

( .  25,  1.  with  a  different  sense). 

non  quia.  ;  that  I  would  forbid  ',  subjunctive  of  rejected 

reason.  .an  quia  with  indie,  and  su! 

Nipperdi-y  on  .-/.  13.   I,  I   1 1  urneaux  ad  loc.  1. 

forma  mentis,  cp. forma  animi  above.  1  lere  it  seems  to  be  used 
almost  in  a  1'latonic  sen- 

quam  tenere,  v.\:c..  'which  you  can  preserve  and  reproduce  not 
by  the  materia]  and  artistic  skill  of  another,  but  only  in  your  own 
chara  <>r  />er,  cp.  notes  on 

$4.  ex.  'belonging  to':  pre  should  say  'in'.  The  genitive 
is  used  by  S  quoted  by  Heraeus)  :    nihil  frius 

'  Um  unit  a 

mansurumque  est,  'and    is  destined  to  abide',  stronger  than 
<  >n   Tacitus'  fondness  for  the  future  participle,  especially 
///.//;  Godeman  on  Dial.  9,  9 

in  animis.  \c,  '  in  the  heart  I  hrougfa  the  endless 

.  by  the  glory  of  his  achievements  (thanks  to  the  fame  of  his 
exploit  1  rerum  has  this  sense  in  //.    | 

fa  ma.  and   Li  v.  2  5  tarum. 

taken  to  mean  'history',  though  the  fact  that  his 
fame  will    !  ■  >rd   is   implied   and  expressly  stated   in  what 

follows.      Halm's    in    f'ama    is    neither   acceptable   nor   ne»  1 

instr.  --r  causal  ablative,  and  the  meaning  is  made 
clear  by  the  next  clause.      Tin  first  in  is  local,  the  second  tern; 
in  aetern.  temporum  =  in  aeternxm  or  externum  {A.  3.  26,  3;    12. 
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28,  2).  The  double  use  of  /«,  followed  by  an  abl.,  is  somewhat 
inelegant,  but  the  meaning  seems  clear,  though  editors  have  been 
much  perplexed.  (This  interpretation  has  also  been  given  by 
P.  Ercole  in  Kiv.  difil.  46  (1918),  p.  119.) 

nam,  &c,  explains  the  preceding  statement:  Agricola's  glory 
will  not  be  forgotten,  because  his  achievements  are  placed  on 
record.     The  threefold  alliteration  is  noteworthy. 

obruit.  The  perfect  tense  is  required  by  veterum  ;  Tacitus  does 
not  mean  that  many  of  the  heroes  of  old  will  be  forgotten,  but  that 
they  are  already  forgotten,  carent  quia  vate  sacra.  It  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  to  prophesy  that  they  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
future,  while  Agricola  would  be  remembered,  seeing  that  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  remembered  gave  them  afar  better  chance  of  not 
being  forgotten  than  a  man  just  dead  could  possibly  have. 

The  sentiment  resembles  that  of  Hor.  Od.  4.  9,  25-28.  Tacitus 
ends  on  the  same  note  with  which  he  began,  clarorum  virorum  facta 
moresque  poster  is  tradere.  And  the  fact  is  that  without  this  book 
Agricola's  name  would  have  been  known  to  us  only  from  a  brief 
and  mostly  inaccurate  mention  in  two  places  of  Dio  (39.  50,  4  and 
66.  20,  1-2)  and  from  an  inscription  of  A.  D.  79  on  a  piece  of  leaden 
water-pipe  found  at  Chester  in  Oct.  1899  (fig.  21)  :  Imp(eratore) 
I'esp  asiano)  viii  Tiito)  imp{eratore)  vii  co(/i)s(ulibus),  Cn.  Julio 
Agricola  leg(ato)  Aug(usti)  pr(o)  pr{aetore).  See  Dessau,  8704s1  ; 
Eph.  Epigr.  ix.  1039.  No  other  instance  is  known  of  a  governor's 
name  inscribed  on  a  piece  of  pipe. 
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Fig.  21.  Inscribed  leaden  water-pipe,  found  in  Eastgate  Street, 
Chester,  and  now  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum.  (From  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  R.  Newstead. 
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I.     THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  AGRK  I 


Tin    (  hronolo  ml  by  I  r  1 1 « lis.1 

and  in  general  correctly.      I  he  only  importanf  date  about  irhich 
there   is  still  some  uncertainty  is   the  year  when  l  ed  in 

Britain  as  governor.1     i  irn  on  June  13,  a.  1  ther 

.   apparently  still  alive.1     It  4  thai  h<- 

etor  in  A.  ]  n.    His  tribun 

therefore,  would  norm. illy  fall  in  66  and  bl- 
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years  in  all,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  son  had  died  mean- 
time. 

In  A.J).  70  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  xxth  Legion, 
stationed  at  Chester,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  either  in  73  or,  with 
his  chief  'Cerialis,  before  May  74.  On  his  return  he  was  elevated 
to  the  patriciate  and  was  then  '  appointed  governor  of  Aquitania, 
a  post  which  he  held  less  than  three  years.  During  his  governor- 
ship he  was  designated  consul  and  held  the  office  in  yj. 

Here  the  uncertainties  begin.  Agricola  was  consul  suffectus,  the 
ordinary  consuls  being  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  latter  of  whom 
retired  very  soon  in  favour  of  his  brother  Domitian.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  when  he  assumed  the  office 
and  the  number  of  months  for  which  he  held  it.  '  During 
his  consulship',  says  Tacitus,  'Agricola  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  me,  and  after  it  he  gave  her  in  marriage  and  was  im- 
mediately (statini)  appointed  to  Britain'  (c.  9,  7).  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  island  and  its  conquest,  and  announces 
Agricola' s  arrival  in  the  words  :  Himc  Britanniae statum  .  .  .  media 
iam  ae state  transgresses  ...  ihvenit,  cum  .  .  .  milites  velut  omissa 
expeditinne  ad  securitatem  .  .  .  verterentur  (c.  18,  1).  He  arrived, 
therefore,  late  in  the  season,  and  his  lateness  is  most  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  he  went  to  Britain  in  the  year  of  his  consulship. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  whole  narrative 
in  c.  9  is  that  all  the  events  there  recorded,  so  gratifying  to  Agricola, 
followed  hard  on  each  other's  heels.2  But  there  are  some  difficulties, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  scholars  have  adopted  the  view  that  Agricola 
went  to  Britain  in  7$. 

(\)  The  first  question  is,  Was  it  possible  for  Agricola  to  hold  the 
consulship  and  arrive  G  in  Britain  while  it  was  still  midsummer? 

By  summer  Romans  usually  meant  the  three  months  from  mid- 
May  to  mid-August,  which  corresponds  to  popular  use  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.4  In  the  absence  of  definition,  we  should 
expect  Tacitus  to  use  the  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  this 
expectation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Hist.  5.  23,  where  the 
equinox  (September  22-23)  marks  the  turn  (flexus)  of  autumn,  and 
by  Ann.  11.  31,  4,  where  adultus  autumnus  is  the  month  ending 
not  later  than  Oct.  15.5  Media,  or  aditlta,  aestas  would  thus  run 
from  mid-June  to  mid-July. 

1  Deinde  (c.  9,  1)  may  possibly  imply  an  interval,  and  so  point  to  73  as 
the  date  of  his  return  from  Britain. 

2  Cp.,  however,  below,  p.  169,  and  note  3. 

3  See  note  on  trausgressus,  c.  18.  1. 

4  Summer  began  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  on  May  9,  and 
ended  with  the  morning  setting  of  Fidicula,  Aug.  8-11.  Winter  began 
with  the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  about  Nov.  II.  So  the  Julian 
Calendar,  Varro,  Columella,  Pliny  (N.H.  18.  222,  309  :  cf.  271.  289). 

■  The  vindemialis  feria  ended  on  Oct.  15  {Cod.  T/ieod.  ii.  8,  19),  on 
which  day  there  was  a  festival  of  Liber  {CIL.  i,  p.  404). 
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hut  there  is  no  probability  that  it  was  then  used  by  the  imperial  post  : 
ships  were  not  at  this  time  a  regular  part  of  the  postal  system. 
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in  the  term,  as  Thucydides  uses  teposJ  In  this  case  midsummer 
would  end  about  July  24,  but  Agricola  could  not  celebrate  his 
daughter's  wedding  and  reach  Britain  before  August,  and  so  we 
should  have  to  assume  further  that  the  time-definition  is  not 
precise.  There  are  too  many  hypotheses  here.  The  other  term, 
however,  March-April,  seems  to  be  free  from  difficulty.  We  may 
suppose  that  Agricola  spent  some  weeks  in  Rome  and  then 
proceeded  to  his  province,  arriving  perhaps  about  the  end  of  June. 

As  regards  this  point  then  there  need  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
year  77.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  the  year  in  question  is 
78  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  requires  us  to  interpret  statim 
(c.  9,  7)  as  being  rhetorically  and  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  without  an  interval  of  waiting ',  unless  indeed  Agricola's  consul- 
ship fell  in  the  last  months  of  the  year ;  and  even  so  we  have  to 
postulate  some  unrecorded  cause  of  delay  in  setting  out  for  his 
province.  Such  an  interpretation  is  possible,  if  one  bears  in  mind 
(what  is  usually  overlooked)  that  Tacitus  is  professedly  writing, 
not  as  an  historian,  but  as  a  panegyrist,2  and  that  a  panegyrist  would 
naturally  desire  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  inevitably  rapid 
advancement  of  his  hero  to  the  climax  of  his  career.3  An  argument 
of  this  kind,  however,  needs  support  from  other  considerations. 

(ii)  A  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  existence  in  Agricola's  army, 
during  his  sixth  campaign,  of  a  cohort  of  Usipi,  whose  adventures 
are  recorded  in  c.  28  and  referred  to  by  Martial,  6.  60,  1-4.  This 
cohort  was  a  regular  auxiliary  regiment,  and  such  regiments  were 
levied  only  from  populations  permanently  subject  to  the  Empire.4 
Obviously  the  cohort  was  quite  recently  conscribed,  and  Mommsen 
concluded  that  its  conscription  was  a  result  of  Domitian's  Chattan 
war  of  a.  D.  83,  which  brought  these  Usipi  within  the  Empire.5 
This  almost  universally  accepted  inference  6  would  point  to  78  as 
the  date  of  Agricola's  first  campaign  (for  otherwise  the  cohort  must 
have  reached  Britain  early  in  82).     The  facts  about'  the  Usipi  (or 

1  In  Ann.  1.  55.  1  aestas  is  pointedly  contrasted  with  ver,b\i\.aiitiini>ius 
seems  to  be  very  rarely  used  in  connexion  with  military  operations  :  in 
fact  Hist.  5.  23  is  the  only  instance  quoted  by  Gerber-Greef,  and  there 
Tacitus  is  speaking  of  the  equinoctial  rains. 

2  Introd.,  Sect.  III. 

3  The  panegyrist's  art  is  revealed  in  such  phrases  as  spe  consulates,  cut 
destinarat  (where  Pfitzner  and  Halm  (1846),  not  without  reason,  sup- 
plied provincia  as  subject  and  minus  triennium  detent  us,  and  in  the 
words  which  follow  (c.  9,  1  and  6-7). 

4  That  the  Usipi  were  definitely  annexed  is  proved  also  by  per 
Germanias  conscripta  (c.  28,  1}  and  by  Martial's  line  qaisquis  et  Ausomum 
non  amat  impcrinm. 

5  Prov.  i,  p.  150  and  note. 

6  Adopted  also  by  Professor  Haverfield,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
inconsistently  stated:  'I  rather  incline  to  77'  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot., 
1917-18,  p.  180  note). 
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would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  subsequent  to  A.  ]>.  5S.1 
Mommsen's  further  suggestion  that  the  Usipi  '  may  have  found 
new  settlements  to  the  east  of  the  Mattiaci  on  the  Kinzig  or  in 
the  district  of  Fulda '  hardly  agrees  with  Tacitus'  account  in  the 
Germania.  But  these  qualifications  do  not  invalidate  his  general 
conclusion  regarding  the  cohors  Usiporum.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  portion  of  Nassau  bordering  on  the  Rhine  was  within 
Domitian's  limes.  Tacitus,  indeed,  speaks  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
Usipi  were  outside  the  Empire,  but  he  speaks  in  the  same  way  about 
the  Frisii,  a  section  of  whom  were  certainly  subject.2 

It  is  doubtless  possible  that  the  Usipi  in  Nassau  had  become 
pars  imperii  before  A.D.  83.  Their  neighbours  on  the  south  of  the 
Taunus,  the  Mattiaci,  had  long  been  under  Roman  sway,  and 
certainly  the  Romans  did  not  leave  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  Taunus  northwards  wholly  outside  their  control.  Though  there 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  military  zone  south 
of  the  point  where  the  Rhine  divides  and  no  sign  of  military  occupa- 
tion there  except  such  bridge-heads  as  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne, 
some  control  was  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  navigation  on 
the  river  and  peaceful  conditions  on  the  frontier.  That  control  was 
exercised  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  considerable  operations 
against  the  Bructeri  in  77-8.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  amount  to 
annexation,  and  in  the  area  which  concerns  us  here  the  only  point 
where  there  appears  to  be  actual  evidence  of  Roman  occupation 
before  Domitian  is  Bendorf,  north  of  Coblenz,  which  was  held  as 
a  bridge-head  from  the  early  period  of  the  Empire.3  Neither  the 
fort  at  Niederberg4  nor  the  earlier  of  the  two  earth  forts  at 
Marienfels 5  has  yielded  evidence  earlier  than  Domitian's  time. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Usipi  in  Nassau  before  the  reign  of  Domitian  remains  con- 
jectural. 

An  alternative  explanation  has  been  put  forward  by  Professor 
McElderry,  who  holds  that  the  main  body  of  the  Usipi  still  lived 
in  the  north  and  prefers  to  refer  the  levy  to  this  section,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  subjugated  by  Rutilius  Gallicus  during  his 
campaign  against  the  Bructeri  (a.  d.  77-8).''  This  view  raises 
difficulties.  Neither  Tacitus  in  the  Germania  nor  Ptolemy  (using 
sources  apparently  prior  to  A.D.  114)  says  anything  of  northern 

1  Schmidt,  1.  c. 

2  Cp.   Mommsen,  Prov.  i.   p.  126.  n.  2,  and  CIL.  xiii.  8830  -  D.    1461 
later  first  century),  found  near  Leeuwarden. 

3  Barthel  in  Ber.  d.  rom.-germ.  {Commission,  1910-11,  p.  136. 

4  Obergerm.-Raet.  Limes,  no.  2  a ;  CIL.  xiii,  10010-1672  ;  Bcr.  d.  Komtn., 
1906-7,  p.  168. 

5  O.-R.  Limes,  no.  5  a.  The  later  earth  fort  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  Hadrian's  reign  :  Barthei,  op.  cit..  p.  143  fF. 

'■  J.R.S.x,  p.  70  ff. 
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accordingly  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  83,  not  in  82.  It  has 
been  argued  *  that  the  draft  may  have  been  withdrawn  during  the 
summer  of  82  (which  is  most  improbable),  or  that  it  may  have  been 
withdrawn,  not  expressly  for  the  Chattan  war,  but  somewhat  earlier 
to  fill  a  gap  caused  by  a  shifting  of  troops  on  the  German  and 
Pannonian  frontiers,2  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  suggested  by  the 
phrasing  of  the  inscription.  The  legion's  weakness  may,  however, 
have  been  due  to  some  other  cause.  Possibly  nothing  more  is 
implied  than  a  numerical  inferiority  resulting  from  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  legionary  forces  between  the  three  columns  into 
which  Agricola  divided  his  army. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  evidence  is  not  clear  enough  (especially 
in  regard  to  the  cohors  Usiporum)  to  permit  of  a  confident  con- 
clusion, the  difficulties  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  the  date  suggested  by  the  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
A.  D.  77. 


II.     MINERALS  IN  EARLY  ROMAN  BRITAIN 

Fert  Britannia  aurum  et  argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium 
victoriae  (c.  12). 

The  minerals  of  Britain  were  naturally  of  less  note  in  Roman 
days  than  they  have  been  since  the  discovery  of  steam  power 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Still  they  played  a  part  in  the  Roman 
world,  if  a  smaller  part  than  the  minerals  of  Spain  and  of  Dacia.  We 
need  not  press  the  words  of  Tacitus,  pretium  victoriae,  so  far  as 
to  think  that  Claudius  in  a.d.  43  invaded  Britain  in  order  to  win 
these  minerals ;  but,  after  the  conquest,  they  were  not  neglected.3 

(1)  Gold. 

Of  gold,  indeed,  there  was  in  Britain  little  in  Roman  days,  nor  is 
there  absolute  proof  that  the  Romans  mined  for  gold  in  our  island. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  prehistoric  Ireland  was  very  rich  in 
gold.     That    metal    is    still    found    in    South    Ireland   among   the 

1  McElderry,  p.  74. 

2  Upper-German  aiixilia  were  serving  in  Moesia  in  82  :  Dessau,  1995. 
The  Fifteenth  Legion  {Apollinaris)  seems  to  have  been  sent  from  Pannonia 
to  Mauretania  ca.  a.d.  81  :  Dess.  8969  (cp.  CIL.  xiv.  2933,  with  Hirsch- 
feld's  note  in  Verw.-Beamten,  p.  391,  and  9200;  Domaszewski,  I.e., 
p.  168). 

3  Solinus  in  his  third-century  compilation,  Collectanea  rerum  rnemora- 
bilium,  speaks  of  metallorum  larga  variaque  copia,  quibus  Brittaniae 
solum  pollet  vents  locupletibus  (22.  XI,  ed.  Mommsen,  1895,  p.   102,18). 
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Wicklow  hills;    Britain  tl.«  tndV     But  faint 

known  ;    in  partii  ul.ir,  as 
At  Mold,  in  1  lint 
ornament  iging  in 

date  to  thi  .  formi  rly  knou  i 

but  now  tak  eytrel '  or  *  brunt  for  a  pony  \      It  set 

indicate  thai  gold  w;is  then  obtainable  in  north-west  W 


Fi<.   aa.     Gold  ornament  <>f  the  Broi  »u  Mold  in  Flint 

In   SOUth-west    Wales  supposed    trace  J    Roman   gold- 

mining  have  been  found  in  the  set  luded  valley  of  the Cothi— among 
the  hills  dividing  the   Tivy   from   the  'I  ir   the   hamlet  of 

DolatlCOthy,  twenty-two  miles  north-east  of  Carmarthen,  and  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Llandovery,  <>n  the  line  of  a  Roman  roa< 
Helen)     which    connected     Carnarvon     and     Carmarthen.       \Y.u 
Dolaucotby   is  auriferous   rock,   and   clear  traces   surv; 
workings — adits  and  galleries  pierced  in  the  hillsides  through 
rock,  and  also  a  series  of  surface  cuttings  sug^-  I  rock-hewn 


Iv.  397  foil.      Possibly  it  was  the 
Irish   gold   which  attracted  arly    Kuropean   invaders   into  the 

British  Isles.     Tl  in   North   Scotland  counted  for 

seems,  in  early  ■ 

v  in  the  British  Museum     It  is  three  and  a  half  feet  loo| 
•In    Mmatmm  f-nnii  to  tin   Antiqmttes  <<l  tin  -ndon.  1904, 

p.   140.  Plate  X  .      •  It   is  obvious*,  remarks  the  editor.  >ir  C.  H.  Read. 

would  not  decorate   his   horse  with   the   pi 
till  he  had  satisfied  his  own  personal  needs.1      The    British    Museum    has 
.  old  ornaments  which  abundance  of  gold  in   Ireland   in 

A  I  Ik    Dublin  Museum  has  a  most  remarkable  collection 

• 
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aqueduct,  by  which  water  was  brought  for  several  miles  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Cothi  valley  to  (ill  an  ancient  reservoir  and  provide 
a  head  of  water  to  wash  grains  of  gold  from  crushed  rock.  More- 
over, in  the  bottom  of  this  valley,  close  by  the  Cothi,  remains  are 
still  visible  of  a  Roman  '  bath-house '  such  as  was  usually  set  up 
outside  a  castellum.  Whether  a  fort  actually  stood  here  can  only 
be  determined  by  excavation ;  but  Roman  tiles,  potsherds,  and 
signs  of  civilized  Roman  occupation  have  been  found.  This  is  the 
only  site  for  ten  miles  round  which  shows  traces  of  Roman  settled 
occupation,  and  the  presence  of  these  remains,  near  ancient  gold 
workings,  supplies  a  strong  probability  that  the  workings  themselves 
are  of  Roman  origin.  Some,  however,  hold  that  certain  technical 
features  in  the  adits  and  passages  of  the  workings  indicate  not 
Roman  but  later  activity.  In  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Ancient  Historical  .Monuments  in  Wales  which  deals  with 
Carmarthenshire  (London,  191 7J,  Prof.  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  who 
formerly  accepted  the  Roman  theory,  now  ascribes  the  workings  to 
a  Norman  date  (pp.  25-32).  He  interprets  a  large  heap  of  debris 
as  belonging  to  a  Norman  mound-castle,  and  assigns  the  mine- 
works  to  that  period.  No  evidence,  however,  has  yet  come  to  light 
of  mediaeval  activity  on  the  site,  though  Norman  gold-working,  if  it 
really  produced  gold,  would  probably  have  been  recorded  in 
mediaeval  documents.  The  question  must  be  left  unanswered  till 
more  evidence  emerges.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  probable, 
notwithstanding  the  Commission's  Report,  that  the  Dolaucothy 
workings  may  be  Roman  in  origin. 

No  other  traces  of  Roman  gold-mining  have  been  noted  or  even 
conjectured  in  our  island,  not  even  in  Merioneth  (north-west 
Wales),  where  a  little  gold  has  been  extracted  in  more  or  less 
recent  times.1 

(2)  Silver  and  Lead, 
(a)  Lead. 

Tacitus  includes  silver  among  the  chief  minerals  of  Roman 
Britain,  but  the  only  silver  actually  found  by  the  Romans  in  the 
island  seems  to  be  such  as  occurs  in  combination  with  ores  of  lead. 
Roman  metallurgy  was  incapable  of  extracting  silver  in  the  absence 
of  lead.2     But  of  lead  Roman  Britain  had  abundance. 

(i)  Somerset  lead.  In  the  south-west,  on  the  limestone  plateau 
of  Mendip  in  Somerset3,  lead  is  found  in  plenty,  and  in  accessible 
deposits.     This  Mendip  lead  was  known  to  the  Britons  before  the 

1  Gold  mining  is,  naturally,  not  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  workers 
in  gold,  one  of  whom  has  left  an  inscription  at  Malton  in  East  Yorkshire, 
CIL.  vii.  265. 

2  W.  Gowland,  Archaeologia,  vol.  lvii,  p.  360. 

3  Not  in  Derbyshire,  where  German  writers,  following  Emil  Hiibner, 
are  apt  to  place  the  Mendips. 
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finds  in  tl  ■  burj  Lakc-vill 

■ 
generations  oi  mediaeval   min 

mal   adventure.      <  »f  the    Roman  mining  n 
■ 
.  and  one  or  two  inscription  Imperial  p 

•  inscription*     on  a'pig'oi  Rom  ted  to 

'«  long  t<>  the  reign  of  V< 
o(   the   second   and  third  cent  man   mining  <m    M 

-  learly  began  within  six  years  aftei  the  Claudian  invasion  1  \. 
and  lasted  perhaps  for  two  centuri< 

nil   Shropshin  /.  id.     The  Ron  mined  lead  in 

on    and   across   the   present    Welsh   border. 

workings  can  be  traced  from  a  point  about  ten  miles  south-' 
ShrewSDUT)  OUth-westwards,  where  hills  run  out 

from   the  Radnorshire  upland.     Tl  •  ductive 

l  this  lead-field  seem  to  lie  round  the  village  >e  and 

Minsterley.    The  surviving  workings  are  mainly  open  cutting 

re  also  underground  galleries  and  fairly  d<  •  It   is 

v  to  prove  that  these  jailer;'  Roman,  but 

full  proof  of  Roman  activity  in  this  region  is  supplied  by  various 

of  lead  which  have  been  found  here.  These  are  inscribed 
IMP.  HADRIAN!  AVG.,  and  the  inscriptions  show  that  mining 
went  on  in  Hadrian's  reign  ;   it  is  not  known  why  no  inscriptions 

occur  of  earlier  or  of  later  date  They  also  imply  that  the  metal 
was  regarded  as  an  imperial  monopoly,  as.  indeed,  there  is  other 
reason  to  believe.  The  coins  found  among  these  workings  belong 
largely  to  the  reign  ot  Pi 

diii   Flintshire.     The  north-east  corner  of  Wales  contains  much 
lead  and,  indeed,  lead  comparatively  rich  in  sih*  illy  in 

Halkin  mountain,  and  near  the  town  of  Flint.      Here  was  a  district 
called  by  mediaeval  men Tegeingl, a  name  which  perhaps  pr- 
of the  old  tribal   nam  ogi,  Known   from 
Tacitus  and  otherwise  as  the  name  of  a  IJritish  tribe  living  in  this 
quarter.4     Many  traces  have  been  noted  here  of  Roman  minn 
'  pigs  '  of  lead  have  been  found,  some  here  for  near),  and  son 
where,  which  bear  ms«  riptions  showing  that  they  come  from  the 
I  of  th<   Ceangi  (or  whatever  the  true  spelling  of  the  name 
and   that   Roman   miners   were  active  here  in    \ 
later.6      This  lead-field,  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  west  of  Chest 

1    It  was  found  before  1544  at  W  .ir  the  lead  mines     C/L    vii. 

!_>OI     . 

PP-   334   44  !    the  Mendip  lead- 
mines  and  their  Roman  remains  arc  there  described  in  detail. 
3  See  my  account,  llct  County  Hist.,    :  -63(1. 

*   Annals.  12.  32.      The  exact  form  of  the  Roman   name  is  disputable: 
it  may  have  been  '  Deceangli '    Eph.  Epigr.  ix.  pp.  642  3  . 
/A.  vii.  1204  ft. 
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the  south  shore  of  the  Dee  estuary,  was  clearly  seized  by  the 
Romans  soon  after  they  reached  Chester  (about  A.D.  50).  Indeed, 
its  existence  may  help  to  account  for  the  early  date  at  which  they 
pushed  forward  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  Roman  mining  at 
Halkin  may  have  begun  some  years  before  A.D.  74. 

(iv)  Derbyshire.  The  limestone  hills  of  Derbyshire  provided 
perhaps  the  chief  supply  of  lead  in  Roman  Britain.  Roman  lead- 
mining  in  Derbyshire  has  left  many  traces,  notably  between  Wirks- 
worth  and  Castleton,  and  around  Matlock,  near  to  which  latter 
town  five  'pigs'  of  Roman  lead  have  been  dug  up.  These  'pigs' 
seem  to  have  been  found  near  where  they  were  melted  ;  one.  in 
fact,  was  found  in  its  mould,  and  we  may  suppose  generally  that 
the  ore  was  smelted  where  it  was  unearthed.  The  inscriptions  on 
these  'pigs'  resemble  those  found  in  Shropshire;  many  of  them 
bear  an  emperor's  (and  indeed,  Hadrian's)  name.  Others  bear  the 
names  of  private  individuals  who  had  presumably  leased  mining 
rights  from  the  emperor  through  his  procurator,  or  had  perhaps 
prospected  on  their  own  account.1  Others  again  bear  the  name 
LYTVDARES  (short  for  Lutudarensis)  or,  more  often,  its  abbre- 
viation LV  or  LVT.  Apparently  a  place  in  the  lead-field,  or  the 
lead-field  itself,  was  called  in  Roman  times  Lutudaron.2 

(v)  Yorkshire.  Not  a  little  workable  lead  ore  occurs,  and  was 
worked  by  the  Romans,  in  Yorkshire.  Two  '  pigs '  of  lead  were 
found  in  1734  on  Heyshaw  Moor,  eight  miles  from  Ripley  ;  they  bear 
the  name  of  Domitian  and  the  date  A.D.  80s  ;  they  may  have  been 
smelted  for  the  use  of  Agricola's  army. 

(vi)  Northumberland.  The  lead  deposits  of  south  Northumber- 
land we>  e  also  worked  by  the  Romans.  Scoriae  occur  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  Roman  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  old 
lead  mines  near  Alston,  where  lead  has  also  been  worked  in  modern 
times  ;  but  no  precise  details  seem  to  have  been  recorded,  and  the 
accounts  given  by  various  writers  are  all  vague.4  It  is  also  possible 
that  certain  lead  deposits  just  north  of  the  Tyne  at  Settling-stones 
were  used  by  the  Romans  ;  a  Roman  road  passes  directly  over 
them.5 

1  Why  some  of  the  '  pigs '  bear  an  emperor's  name  and  some  the 
names  of  private  persons  is  not  clear.  Possibly  the  system  was  changed 
at  some  unknown  date,  and  the  inscriptions  of  private  persons  belong  to 
another,  and  a  later,  age  than  those  with  an  emperor's  name. 

2  These  mines  are  described  in  detail,  Vict.  County  Hist..  Derbyshire,  i. 
227-33.  The  name  Lutudaron  occurs  in  the  Ravenna  list  429.  2  .  as 
somewhere  between  Chester  and  Derby. 

3  CIL.  vii.  1207  ;  in  the  Corpus  the  date  is  given  as  a.  d.  81 ,  but  this  is  one 
of  many  errors  in  that  volume. 

4  Bruce,  Roman  Wall  1867),  p.  433  ;  Archaeologia  Aeliana  (1st  series), 
iv.  36. 

&  See  Gowlarid,  Archaeologia,  lvii  (1901),  pp.  359-422  with  a  map  by 
the  present  writer  .     This  article,  written  with  much  technical  knowledge 
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abundantly  used  in  the  i  ipire,  and  H 

ted  that  the  oc<  upation  of  Britain  -  ed  the 

e  metal  f<>r  whit  h  I  >ther 

which    yield*                     mi. ins    lead  were    Sardinia,    Spain 

irta  cna.   w  here    many  <-ltin^ 

fuin.i.  i  ,  and  a  few  pla<  es  in  F  i 

The  Bilver  won  in  Roman  Britain  iras  entirely  obtained  from  th< 

■mentioned    lead-mines   and    their   ores.       Silvei 
found    in    a    nati  .  but    in    that    state    has    only   a    limited 

distribution,  being  usually  embedded  in   mineral  veins  in  mountain 
above,   the    I  id   not   know   how   to 

•  it  unless  lead  was  present.    The  Romans  had  some  know- 
but,  to  extract  the  silver,  they  had  to  mix 
the  ores  with  lea  netting.     Of  Roman  silver-mining  in  this 

country  we  have  ih<  reforeonly  indirect  traces  ;  aal  pieces  of 

silver  ha  ind,  for  instance,  a  small 'fingi 

now  in  the  museum  at  Whitby;  but  a  as  might   have 

been  produced  by  any  skilh.il  met.il-workei  of  the  time.1 

British  silvei  certainly  came  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  from  t!. 
ore.  The  abbreviate  I  phrase  EX  ARG  which  often  occur 
British  lead  may  be  best  explained  as  EX  AR(  «lentariis).  implying 
that  the  lead   had   been    through  silver-works   for    desilveri/ation. 
Analy  .  however,  indicate  that  the  pigs  marked  K\ 

actually  contain  less  silver  than  those  not  so  marked.3  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  been  able  to  extract  the  silver  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  modern  refiners.  While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  Calculate  the  amount  ol  silver  which  the  Romans  drew  from 
Britain  or  Spam  or  any  other  mineral  SOU  ntish  yield  must 

have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  silver  was 
important  among  the  minerals  of  the  island. 

»rding  to  Caesar,  the  copper  (<i?s)  used  in  Britain  was  im- 
ported, aen  utuntur  imfwrtato  ..  5.  12).  This  has  been 
taken  to  mean  th  red  to  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
such  as  a  bronze  flagon  from  north  Italy  lound  in  a  Celti 

of  metallurgy,  contains   a   full  account   of  the-  method-.  working 

lead   u-<   i   by   the   Romans   in    Britain,  and   illusti  the  principal 

*  pigs  '  ot  V 

1   Cp.  the  inscription  left  by  a  worker  in  gold  at   Mai  ton  in  Yorkshire. 

■  15   n.  1. 
-    Remains  ofa  Roman  silver  refinery,  probably  of  the  fourth  century, 
and   in    1894  at   Silcl  wlan.i.  ./;  Ivii    1  1 -5   34. 

u  ot    silver  found    in   Romano-British    Y 
varies  from  1  to  ?< 
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at  Aylesford.1  This,  however,  would  imply  that  Caesar,  or  some  one 
of  his  staff,  was  more  of  an  archaeologist  than  is  probable ;  and, 
as  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  in  Caesar  is  doubtful  (see  p.  xlii, 
n.  3),  the  statement  may  be  a  simple  error.  That  the  Romans 
mined  copper  in  Anglesey  and  elsewhere  in  north-west  Wales  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  cakes  of  Roman  copper  found  in  those 
regions.8 

(4)    Tin. 

The  fame  of  British  tin  suggests  that  it  was  the  most  important 
mineral  in  the  island  in  ancient  days.  The  facts  do  not  support 
this  view.  Before  the  days  of  the  Empire,  British  tin  was  certainly 
worked  and  the  product  was  conveyed  oversea  to  a  western  Gaulish 
port,  and  thence,  probably  by  the  pass  of  Carcassonne,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean.3 Under  the  Empire,  Britain  no  longer  appears  as  an 
important  source  of  tin,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  at  some 
period  other  tin  districts  eclipsed  it.  Pliny,  certainly,  writing 
\c.  a.  D.  75)  about  tin  {-plumbum  album),  refers  to  north  Spain  as  the 
principal  source  of  the  metal  in  his  day.4  The  Roman  remains 
found  in  Cornwall  point  in  this  direction.  Innumerable  traces  of 
ancient  tin-mining  exist  in  Cornwall,  but  little  is  definitely  of  Roman 
date.  Coin  finds  suggest  that  Roman  traders  had  pushed  as  far 
west  as  Bodmin  (mid-Cornwall),  and  perhaps  even  to  Penwith,  in 
Nero's  reign,  that  is,  long  before  the  Agricola  was  written.  But  of 
mining  activity,  then  or  later,  there  are  few  distinct  traces.  Only 
one  block  of  Cornish  tin  has  been  discovered  which  bears  a  Roman 
stamp.  This  was  found  by  the  present  writer  lying  perdu  in 
a  Cornish  museum,  and  is  stamped  with  the  much-worn  head  of 
a  fourth-century  emperor.  The  tin-mining  industry  cannot  have 
been  active  where  it  has  left  so  few  traces.  Even  the  Roman  coins 
found  in  Cornwall,  though  several  of  them  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Nero,  are  mostly  of  a  latish  date/' 

1  Rice  Holmes,  Ancient  Britain,  p.  252,  note  1. 

2  C1L.  vii.  1 199-1200  and  EpJiem.  ix.  1258-61.  The  evidence  does 
not,  however,  point  to  very  extensive  workings  of  copper,  although  the 
remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  suggest  that  bronze  was  common  in  Britain, 
and,  as  tin  occurs  in  Cornwall,  the  bronze  was  probably  made  there. 

3  [Diodorus,  5.  22.  2  ;  38.  5.  Professor  Haverfield  supposed  the  port 
of  landing  to  be  Bordeaux,  but  it  may  rather  have  been  Corbilo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  is  connected  by  Po^bius  with  Massilia  and 
Narbo  and  with  Britain,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  formerly  an 
'  emporium  '  (Geog.  4.  2,  1  ;  cp.  4.  5,  2).] 

4  N.  H.  34    16.  156. 

0  See  Eph.Epigr.  ix.  1262  for  the  stamped  pig  of  tin,  which  was  found 
near  old  tin-works  by  the  Barton  of  Carnunton  ;  and  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq. 
Land,  xviii.  118.  I  may  refer  also  to  my  article  in  the  Melanges 
Boissier,  p.  249  (Paris,  1903;. 

x  2 
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\\  i-  ma)    nif«r  that,  while  the  Romans  were  not  indifferent  to 
h  tin,  the  deposits  in  north  I  the  more 

still  tb  en  in  the  later  Emp 

cannot  be  an  a<  cident  that  most  of  the  Romano-British  i 

of  tin  and    peWl  '.  ill)   the    ; 

400.' 

I  be  omission  then  intelligible. 

It  had  been  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  (  .5.  I2),wfa  that  it 

• 

men!  may  be  explained  i  otherwise  tl.  rror  in  an  interpolated 

due  to  th'  the  tin  was  sometii  la  from 

wall  to  Kent  b)  lan< 

Iron. 

It  is  will  known  that  Britain  is  rich  in  iron  ores.      Indeed,  at  the 
I  day.  rather  more  than  halt  the  fount;-  1  md  produce 

iron  in  an  appreciable  amount.      The  British  ■  known  and 

in  Roman  times,  though  some  \\<  <p  underground 

to  be  accessible,  and  some  contained  too  much  phosphon: 
worked  by  ancient  method-.     But  the  province  could  hardly 
a  place  among  the  great  iron  districts  of  the  Empire,  su<  h 
portions  of  Italy.  Spain.  Macedonia,  Xoricum,  and  ( iaul.    Certainly 
the  British  iron-mining  areas  did  not  seem  to  the  Romans  to  require 
the  administrative  machinery  which  existed,  for   instan< 

ricum  :  no  conductores  or  fro  xrietnem  1  Dessau, 

Inter.  Sel.  .)  are  recorded    on    Romano-British    inscrip- 

tion-, and  while  the  silence  of  Tacitus  may  be  due  to  his  thinking 
gold  and  silver  to  be  nobler  metals  than  iron  or  lead,  his  omission 
of  iron  is  still  significant.     Caesar  121   mentions  iron  as 

occurring  in  marittmis  regionibus  (see  below  1,  but  he  adds  that  it 
was  not  plentiful,  sed  e\  copia*  The  working  of  thi 

seems  to  be  older  than  the  Romans.  The  <  ilastonbury  Lake-village 
terset,  which  dates  from  before  the  Roman  Conquest,  contains 
traces  of  furnaces  for  smelting  iron,  scoriae,  and  unfinished  iron 
articles,1  and  the  odd  currency  of  iron  bars,  which  Caesar  noted  in 
tin  island,4  and  which  has  been  identified  with  certain  iron  objects 
resembling  unfinished  sword  blades  found  in  the  south  and  west  of 

1  See  my  article  in  the  Nmmtmmiu  Ckrtm  1.  20   1900  . 

:  o  E 

A.  different  explanation  i  Holmes,  that  tl- 

meat    was  a   hasty  conclusion  from  the  Strabo 

3.  5.  1  1   ,  who  apparently  landed  on  the  Cornish  coast.  \  tin  was 

delivered  to  the  merchants,  ami  was  doubth  !   that  the  tin  w;:s 

actually  won  in  th<    in: 

3  Cray.  Gtmskntbnry  La-  .  p.  363. 

4  B,  uluntur     nu!  ane     nut  n* 

■  >  ?:t»i  pom  '  ntuo. 
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England,1  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  same  pre-Roman  age.  We 
may  then  infer  that  iron  was  smelted  in  Britain  long  before  the 
Christian  era  ;  possibly  as  early  as  about  400  B.  C.a 

Iron  workings  of  Roman  date  can  be  traced  in  several  districts, 
especially  where  ironstone  is  found  near  a  copious  supply  of  wood 
fuel,  (i)  In  the  Weald  of  East  Sussex,  north  and  north-west  of  St. 
Leonards,  traces  of  Roman  iron-working,  iron  slag,  Roman  coins, 
and  the  like  abound.3  This  district  is  near  enough  to  the  Channel 
to  explain  Caesar's  phrase  in  maritimis,  and  when  he  (or  his  inter- 
polator) calls  the  quantity  small,  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  before 
the  Wealden  ironworks  were  developed.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
earlier  England  the  Sussex  iron  trade  was  unimportant,  though 
Kingsley  explained  the  Norman  conquest  by  the  fact  that  the  victory 
of  Senlac  gave  William  I  control  of  the  English  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
and  the  Saxons  had  (as  he  thought)  no  other  source  from  which  to 
win  iron.  Doomsday  does  not  mention  it.  Later,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  began  to  flourish,  and  after  reaching  its  greatest  extension 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  manufacture  died  out  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.4  lii)  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Severn  in  West  Gloucestershire,  extensive  traces  of  Roman 
iron-workings  still  survive,  for  instance  round  the  spot  known  as 
Speech-House.  The  scoriae  extend  as  far  north  as  southern  Here- 
fordshire, and  indicate  an  activity  which  cannot  be  precisely  dated, 
but  which  must  have  been  long-lived  and  considerable. 

Accessible  ironstone  exists  in  other  parts  of  Britain,5  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Romans  worked  it  to  any  great  extent.  Chance 
smelting  there  must  always  nave  been  in  many  places.  Small  traces 
were  found,  for  instance,  in  191 7  in  exploring  the  Roman  fort  of 
Templeborough,  near  Sheffield  ;  but  these  do  not  prove  any  con- 
siderable industrial  activity  or  justify  the  use  of  such  phrases  as 
'  iron-works '. 

No  doubt  the  abundance  of  iron  in  Spain,  parts  of  Italy  and  Gaul, 
and  in  Noricum  (which  last  gave  the  conventional  epithet  '  Norican  ' 

1  Class.  Rev.  xix     1905  ,  p.  207. 

2  Rice  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  p.  232  ff.,  p.  250. 

3  Near  such  villages  as  Maresfield,  Chiddingly,  Chitcombe,  Lamber- 
hurst,  Ashburnham,  Balcombe.  Eastbourne,  Ifield,  Penhurst,  R other- 
field,  &c. 

4  See  Sussex  Archacol.  Collections,  ii  (1849),  pp.  169-220.  No  proper 
list  has  been  made  of  the  coins  found  freely  in  this  mining  area  :  they 
seem  to  range  over  most  parts  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

5  In  Northamptonshire  and  also  in  Northumberland,  in  which  workings 
can  be  traced.  How  far  the  rich  deposits  in  the  Cleveland  hills  of  N.E. 
Yorkshire  were  worked  by  the  Romans  is  not  clear,  nor  is  there  clear 
evidence  that  the  haematite  iron  of  West  Cumberland  and  Lanes,  was 
worked  in  Roman  days,  though  it  contains  so  little  phosphorus  that  it 
would  have  offered  few  obstacles  to  ancient  mining  methods  (Cumb.  and 
West.  Soc.  Trans,  v  (1881 ),  p.  5  ft^. 
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«rord  in  i!  would  mal  tanl  British  supplies 

Roman. 

mineral  whit  li  naturally 
(..unti'.  in  the  Roman  worid than  it  does  in  modern  days 

coaL  ins  mainly  «rarmed  their  chambers  with 

u  uii  (  harcoal  burnt  in  bl 

il.  although,  as  Italy  possesses  little  <>f  this  mineral  and 

a-  the  in  any  <  a 

it  little.     ( )pen    fi  OCCOT    not    seldom    in    Romano-1 

country-houses  J   coal  can  occasionally  as  bavinj 

attains  the  dignity  of  a  literary  mention. 

cams  [ulius  Solinus,  compiling  in  the  third  centur) 

return  memorabiiium ,  notes  the  hoi  waters  ol    Hath,  and  adds  that 

in  the  Temple  ol  Minerva  there perpetui ignes  nuth 

ubi  ignis  ■  tit  in  globos  saxecs}    A  little 

:  Bath  the  Somersetshire  coal  crops  outatthesurl 

(SUme  that  the  keepers  of  the  Baths  used  it. 

•  ommercial  asset  in  any  part  of  the  ancient  world, 

and  we  should  not  expert  Ta«  itus  I  i  it. 

In  selecting  gold  and  silver  for  mention,  then.  Tacitus  SO 
have  |  not  only  the  two  noblest  metals,  but  also  t: 

which,  if  silver  be  taken  to  cover  lead,  must  have  formed  in  Roman 
lignificant  products  of  the  island.  [F.  H.] 
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ersus  moras  obsidionss  asmstss  t  mtur 

\ 

Annuis  cotttis,  as  all  scholars  seem  to 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  what  these  supplies 

and  how  they  were  stored. 
The  Roman  army  which  conquered  the  world  and  kept  it  fa 
jection   was.  during  the   Republic  and  the  earlier  empire,  mainly 
a  vegetarian  army.     It  ate  meat,  but  not  much  meat.     This  was 
perhaps  rather  due  to  the   Italian  climate  than  to  the  vegl 

les  of  the  south-ltaiian  Pythagoras,  although  those  had  some 

'    Odes  I.   1 6,  9:  <ji«is  neijiie  Aon'eu 
1.  p.    102.  8 
s  article  was  contributed   in  a  somewhat  different  form   to  the 
of  the    Cumb.   and    West.    Soc..    and    appeared    after    the 
author's  death  in  vol.  xx     1920  .  with  an  app  Colling- 

wood 
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vogue  in  Roman  educated  circles  during  the  late  Republic  and 
earlier  Empire.1 

Caesar,  when  alluding  to  his  soldiers'  food  in  the  (Gallic  War 
58-50),  speaks  regularly  of frumentum.  Once  or  twice  he 
notes  that  corn  ran  short  and  that  meat  was  used  instead,  but  he 
calls  meat  in  effect  a  famine  diet,2  and  Tacitus,  writing  of  Corbulo's 
Armenian  campaigns  in  A.  D.  60,  almost  copies  Caesar's  language.3 
Later,  however,  meat-eating  seems  to  have  increased;  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  Seeck  notes4,  it  was  dear  meat,  not  dear  bread,  which 
caused  certain  food-riots  in  Rome.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
taste  for  meat  spread  in  the  Roman  army  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  later  Empire  northern  barbarians  began  to  serve  in  larger  num- 
bers and  introduced  northern  ways.5  But  even  in  the  first  century 
the  army  was  largely  non-Italian. 

Meat  certainly  was  not  absolutely  unfamiliar  to  the  Roman 
soldier  in  the  earliest  Empire,  and  details  which  probably  imply 
its  use  occur  fairly  often.  Eor  example,  (a)  the  legions,  and  also 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  and  alae  had,  attached  to  their  forts  or  fortresses, 
lands  called  prata  or  territoria,  on  which  certain  pequarii  were 
employed.  Probably  these  lands  were,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
grazing-grounds  for  the  regimental  cattle,  which  the  pequarii 
herded , — though  the  terms  have  been  otherwise  explained.6  {b)  Again, 
certain  venatores,  who  are  mentioned  on  a  few  inscriptions  le.  g. 
CIL.  vii.  830,  from  Birdoswald),  may  be  connected  with  the  provision 
of  fresh  meat,  rather  than  with  fights  in  regimental  amphitheatres, 
and  certain  vivaria  were  perhaps  paddocks  or  closes,  in  which  a  few 
animals  could  be  kept  handy,   to  be  killed   as  wanted  for  food.7 

1  Jacob  Bernays,  Theophrastus1  Schrift  iiber  Frommigkeit  (Berlin,  1886), 
p.  4;  Cicero,  in  Vatiuium,  14  ;   Seneca,  Epist.  108.  22,  &c. 

2  Snmma  difficultate  ni  frumcnlariac  .  .  .  usque  eo  ut  complures  dies 
frumento  milites  cartterint,  ct  pecore  ex  longinquioribus  vias  adacto  extremam 
famem  sustentarent  i  B.  G.  7.  17.  3).      In  7.  56,  5  pecoris  copia  is  utilized  in 

a  shortage  of  corn. 

a  Ann.  14.  24,  1  came  pecudum  propulsare  favnen  adacti. 

4  Untergang  der  antiken  Welt,  i.  p.  422.  599 

5  A.  v.  Domaszewski.  Rangorduung  des  row.  Heeres,  p.  46  :  '  die 
altromische  Soldatenkost,  das  frumentum,  wird  verdrangt  durch  die 
Fleischkost  der  Barbaren  '.  He  calls  the  meat-diet  an  innovation  of  the 
third  century. 

6  For  prata  see  Mommsen's  note  to  a  Spanish  inscr.  of  a.  d.  40  or 
earlier  (CIL.  ii.  2916;  Dessau,  2454)  ;  for  pequarii  see  Dessau,  2431, 
2438;  CIL.  viii,  index,  p.  1080  (exx.  from  Roman  Africa),  and  xiii. 
8287.  Domaszewski  explains  the  prata  as  the  glacis  to  a  fortress  or  fort 
which,  for  military  reasons,  was  kept  clear  of  trees  and  buildings  ;  he 
takes  pequarii  to  be  veterinary  officers.  For  these,  however,  veterinarius 
would  be  a  better  term,  or  medicos  veterinarius  (Dessau  9071)  or  medicus 
pequarius  (CIL.  xiii.  7965).  In  any  case,  the  use  of  such  terms  clearly 
implies  that  meat  was  in  use. 

7  The  Praetorian  guards  in  Rome  had  in  the  third  century  a  vivarium 
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.in<l  l: 
It  \\. 

irth 
■ 

out 
irly  supplied  the  :nnc  with 

corn 

h  troops  realized  in  the  Zulu  W 
physiologically 

mid  hardly 
have  acco  ed  enough  cattle  to  form  the  chief 

«i  during  i   Rom  in 

crowded  with  buildings,  of  winch  we  know  the 
disposition,  and  these  buildii 

.  tor  prolo 
many  ho  id  ol  be  plans 

which  we  kii"  unpletely,  and  m  ,i  typical 

i   Romano- British  itain  no  sp  either 

stalled  cattle  or  to  t:  of  them  (I  tally 

true  ot  certain  legionary  fortresses  of  which  -•  to  know  the 

plans,  whole  or  nearly  w  muntum.  and 

Lambaesis.     Their  interiors,  like  thos-  .ded 

with  ban  .and  the  u  -••  permanent  buildings  can  be 

hxed  sufficiently  well  to  show  that  they  were  net  cattle-byres.     It  is 

that  in  the  Peninsular  War  the  French  had  in  their  Spanish 

fortresses  herds  which,   during  a  siege,   were  grazed  outside   the 

ramparts  and  were  killed  as   wanted.      In  the  ti: 

Rodrigo,  a  high  French  officer,  while  ii  ids, 

a  besieging  patrol.     The  .  can 

hardly  have  follow <  h  system.    The  for 

had  round  them  a  belt  of  land  which  could  be  kept  fairly  clear 
>n  artillery.    Ti 
had  no  artillery  and  no  such  pn    • 

IC  ramparts  would  have  :hcr  and 

at  night  by  l>ritish  cattle-thieves.     Inside  the  r.  -  has  been 

space  is  wholly  wanting.  Med  '  amies 

(  //..  vi.  think  that,  on  suitah! 

in  from  the  country,  stored  h<  :  ■  I  wanted.      In  hot  cli:; 

atth   arc  indisj  Not  many  beasts 

kept  in  one.  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  room  for  the  pad  ; 
vn  or  fort:  ed  that  it  |  limited  n< 

1    Ammi,  iiuis.   18.  ■ 

:  ncaux  on  Ann. 
s  Those  on  the  German  limes  differ  Somewhat      See  p.  187. 
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(cp.  Fig.  12,  p.  85)  arc  too  small  to  supply  it.     But  such  grazing 
space  is  essential. 
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Fig.  23. 

It  seems  to  follow  that  the  chief  food  of  Roman  garrisons  during 
a  siege  was  not  meat.     This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  further  fact 
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that  pn  fort  in  Roman  Britain  which  at  all 

fully  ex<  .i\ .  1 1 « -  *  1  *  ontains  remaii 

'.  1 1 H  h  antiquaries 
unanii 

:  ptions  found  in  or  n<  6<  .illy 

mentioi 

in  them  point  th< 

which  crept  in  through  the  ventilating  apertun 
and  of  do^s  which  followed  to 
our   Romano- British 

having  a  cl  tic  plan.    They  may  he  oblong 

halls  or  barns,  long  and  narrow,  with  unusually  thick  walls, 
strengthened   further   by  external  buttresses;    inside,  the 

lea    planks 

d  by  ir<«n  nails,  i  two  orth  jacent 

ground  level.     Beneath  tbi  ement,  not  unlike 

a  hypo  ement,  but  wholly  devoid  ;her  means 

ind  elaborately  ventilated  by  slender  a  n  the 

outer  walls,  whi<  h  admitted  through  draughts  and  obviated  all  risk 

ip  or  dry-rot.      Pilar  of  brick  or  lo 
supported  these  floors,  which,  like  all   part-  of  the  structure,  were 
plainly  meant  to  bear  heavy  weights.   Above  the  floors,  the  buildings 

•pen  halls  or  barns,  in  which  presumably  the  grain  was 
stored,  probably  in  wooden  partitions.     Often  two  such 
side  by  side,  do  device  which  ensured  ample 

without   requiring  unduly  wide  spans  of  roof:   sometii; .< 
columns  down  the  middle  of  the  hall  helped  to  support  the  roof    The 
original  heights  of  walls  and   p  dly  unknown,  but  an 

abundance  of  debris  often  that  the  walls  were  high,  while 

of  fallen  tilc>  t<  'lid  tiled  roofs  unlik'  mit  the 

wet  or  to  catch  fire  from  the  fire-darts    '  Flamnx  of  the 

The  dimension  structures  in  Britain  sbo* 

uniformity.  The  widths  vary  mostly  between  20  and  25  feet.'  The 
lengths  differ  more  widely  :  a  few  balls  seem  to  have  been  over  100 
feet  Ion  rs  are  barely  half;  thus  the  floor- spaces  (th< 

matter  in   a   storehouse)  difte;  ble  of 

lie  dimenai 

Rough  Castle,  115,  sq.  yds.  Chester 

tiardknot,  1  Ca<  yds. 

1'.  ny  180      Gel'} 

sq.  J 
r.arhill.  1-02  sq.  yds,  -'73sq.yds. 

1  A  wider  n  troublesome  to  roof. 

rc  tables  of  the  dimensions  of  these  buildin. 
they  rarely  distinguish  betv  nal  width  and  external  width  or 

ii.  and  no  «  to  have  tabulated  the  floor  spaces. 
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Birrens.  532  sq.  yds.  Newstead,  71 1  sq.  yds. 

High  Rochester,  430  sq.  yds.  Curbridge,  47°  Sfl-  yds.1 

In  Germany-  such  buildings  seem  to  be  less  common  than  in  the 
British  castella.  This  may  be  merely  one  of  the  many  differences 
in  detail  between  one  Roman  province  and  another.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  recent  explorations  of  Roman  forts  on  the  German  limes, 
begun  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  did  not  always  touch  the  whole 
interior  area  of  all  the  forts.  Attention  was  directed  rather  to  the 
important  praetoiia.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  German  horrea, 
whether  fewer  or  not  than  the  British  examples,  are  on  the  whole 
less  elaborately  constructed,  e.  g.  they  not  seldom  lack  the  external 
buttresses  and  some  other  characteristic  details.  [F.  H.] 

1  [The  figures  have  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Collingwood.  From 
a  careful  reckoning  of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  granaries  and  of  the 
probable  consumption  of  the  garrison,  he  concludes  that  the  average  fort 
was  designed  to  accommodate  a  two-years'  ration  from  the  time  of  any 
given  harvest.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  always  a  year's  reserve  supply  ; 
cp.  note  on  c.  22.  2/ 

2  For  a  good  account  of  the  German  /lonea,  see  E.  Ritterling's  Das 
fri'ihromische  Lager  bei  Hofluim  im  Tautius,  Wiesbaden,  1913,  p.  35  rl. 
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Ardoch,  l<»rt  of,  Ixriii. 
Army  of  Agricou,  Ixx; 

ohorts.  legions,  auxiliary 
forces. 

Arulenus  Rustics  la's  col- 

league in  tribe 


when  held.  149. 
Auxiliary    forces,    in    1 
lxx\ii ;  employment 
cohorts,  army. 

Bar  Hill,  xv. 

Bath  101,  105. 

Bincheste: 

Biography,  Roman, characti  1 

Birrens,  tee  Blatobulgium. 

Birrenswark,  1  :"rt  at.  lii, 

iTiii. 
Blatobulgium.  fort  of.  Ii. 
Bodotria    Forth  ,  xl.lxff.,  io-,. 

Forth  Clyde  isthmus. 
Borrans,  fort  at,  li,  Iv. 
Boudicca  <eanin£     of 

na:  hiii.Sjff. 

.    Brigantes,  li.  liv  ;  meaning  of  name 

and  extent  ol  territory 
Britain,      tar 

xxx;  .     ••    ;       ]  of, 

:    before    Agricola,   xlviii  ;    con- 

qui  .  cii- 

Britons,    ethi 

age  of.  70  ;  1  lii,  70  ; 

ian  influer. 
■ 

1 
language  and  eloquence 
among.  103  ff.  see  Romanization  . 

Cadder,  fort  at.  lxiii. 

Caerleon,  tee  Isca. 

Caerwent  :aim  ,  101. 
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Caesar,   Iulius,   account    of   Britain 

given  by,  xl  ft.,  65  ;  results  of  in- 
vasion of,  xliv,  76  ;  referred  to,  71. 

Caledonia,  shape  and  extent  of,  xl, 
66  f. ;  ethnology,  69  ;  barrenness  of 
soil,  125  ;  conquests  in,  xxxvi,  lx  ft".  ; 
Caledonii  as  distinct  tribe,  114. 

Caligula,  see  Gaius. 

Camelon,  fort  at,  lxvii,  lxxii. 

Camulodunum  (Colchester),  xlvi  f.  ; 
colonia  established  at,  79 ;  sack  of, 
c.  16  ;  walls  of,  86. 

Cappuck,  fort  at,  li,  106. 

Carlisle,  see  Luguvallium. 

Carpow,  fort  at,  lxviii,  141. 

Castella,  85  (c.  14,  3;  16,  1  ;  20,  3; 
22,1-2;  25,  3),  see  Agricola;  pro- 
visioning of,  107,  182  ff. 

Castlecary,  forts  at,  lxv. 

Castledykes,  fort  at,  liii. 

Castleshaw,  fort  at,  lvi  n.,  lviii  n. 

Castra,  85,  lxxviiff. 

Celts,  in  Britain,xlii,  xliv ;  Goidelic  and 
Brythonic,  70 ;  how  distinguished 
by  Romans  from  Germans,  69. 

Centurions,  employment  on  special 
service,  83,  97. 

Cerialis,  Petilius,  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, conquests  of,  liv  f.,  lvi.  92. 

Chariots,  British,  71  f.,  134  (c  12,  1 ; 

35»  3;  36,  3\ 
Chester,  see  Deva. 
Chronology    of    Agricola's     career, 

166  ff. 
Classis  Britannica,  use  of,  by  Agricola, 

c.   10,  5  ;    25,    I  ;    29,  2  ;    38,  4-5  ; 

normal  stations  of,  113. 
Claudius,   bronze  head    of,  86 ;   see 

Britain. 
Clota    (Clyde),    109.      See    Forth- 

Clyde  isthmus. 
Coal  in  Roman  Britain,  182. 
Cogidumnus,    British    vassal    king, 

inscription  relating  to,  79. 
Cohorts,     auxiliary,     in     Agricola's 

army,  lxxvff.  (c.  28, 1  ;  35,  2  ;  36,1). 
Coins,  evidence  of,  xliv,  lix,  lxxii. 
Colchester,  see  Camulodunum. 
Coloniae  in  Britain,  79,  128  (c.  5,  3; 

14,  1  ;  16,  1  ;  32,  4). 
Comites  of  provincial  governors,  50. 
Consulships,  under  Vespasian,  168; 

suffect,  designation  to,  63. 


Contubernium,  Agricola  promoted  to. 

Copper  in  Roman  Britain,  178. 
Corbridge  (Corstopitum),  xlix,  106. 
Corn,  requisitioned  in  provinces,  97  ; 

as  soldiers'  food,  183. 
Covinnus,  see  chariots. 
Cramond,  fort  at,  141. 
Crullus  (Grillo).  M.  Angelus,  xiii. 
Cunobelinus,  rule  of,  xlvi. 

Dacia,  Roman  wars  in,  147. 

Dealginross,  entrenchments  at,  lxviii. 

Deva  (Chester),  xlvii;  fortress  of  XXth 
Legion,  xlviii  f.,  lxxviii ;  soldiers  of 
Legio  II  Adiuirix  at,  lxxviii ;  as 
seaport,  xlix  n. 

Dialogtis,  date  of,  xix ;  relation  of 
Agricola  to,  Ixxxi,  lxxxii. 

Dilectus,  officers  appointed  to  hold  ,57. 

Dio,  Cassius,  at  variance  with  Taci- 
tus. 118,  153,  165. 

Divus,  use  of,  xix,  84. 

Domitian,  complexion  of,  161  ;  seclu- 
sion of,  143  f.  ;  expels  philosophers, 
42  ;  puts  consulars  to  death,  exiles 
women.  159  ;  Chattan  war  of,  cari- 
catured by  Tacitus,  143;  other  cam- 
paigns of,  147 ;  policy  in  Britain 
misrepresented,  lxxiii,  144;  sugges- 
tions that  he  poisoned  Agricola, 
153;  made  joint  heir  by  Agricola, 
154;  reaction  after  his  death, 
xxviii  ff . 

Domitius  Decidius,  father-in-law  of 
Agricola,  52. 

Dof/ius,  96,  163. 

Druidism,  xlii,  70. 

Earth,  Tacitus'  conception   of  form 

of,  74. 
Ebchester,  fort  at,  xlix. 
Eburacum  (York),  fortress  of  IXth 

and  later  of  Vlth  Legion,  lv,  lxxviii ; 

colonia   at,   12S;    trade    with   west 

Gaul,  xlix  n. 
Enoch  of  Ascoli,  xv. 
Eqnites  illustres,  47. 

I    Felicitas,  deification  of,  44. 

Firths,  description  of,  xl,  68. 

Fleet,  see  classis  Britannica. 
1    Fora,  in  Roman  Britain,  101. 
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. 
■Ion  b  indooed,  Ix,  lwn  f!.. 

114, 

Fort*  Agricola. 

Forum  lull!  v\iii, 

Frontmu.s,  iulius.  governor  oi   I 
tain,  lv.  g 

Fruux-nt  0    in- 

((  aligula  ,  traditional 
his:  plans    u. . 

Britain,    ahr,    77 ;    puis    t<>    death 

: ;.  ..la's  latl.. 

procos,  •>]  Africa  "l~  military  1  onv 

mand,  xlv  11. 
Galli,    migrate    to    Britain,    \lii,    70; 

on  waxlike  cfaara 

cultivate  eloquence,  10;,;  serve  in 

Roman armies,  lxxvii  c.33,1,4  .110. 
Gallia,  error  ol   ancient   geogra] 
economic  retool 

..!.   1  10. 
Geography, Tacitus'  attitude  toward-. 

\\\  i.  xwii.  wwiii  ;  errois 

ences  between  .  tgru  ola  and,  1\\ 
lwxii,  lwxv  ft. 

.  use  of  the  term.  S  .,,   1  1  -( 

\(ti)  d.  ;    milit  in    Lower 

( iennany,  1 70. 

Germans,  in  Caledonia,  69   c.  11,2); 

it    Varus,    s?,   ami    Domitian, 

147  :    serve  in  Roman  armies,  lxwii 

4  • 
Gloucester  (Glerum 

Gold  in  Britain  and  Irela: 
Graecinus,   Iulius.   lather    <»t    Agri- 
cola, xxxiv  ;  death  of,  47. 
Grassy  "Walls,  camp  of,  lxix. 
Graupius  mons,  lx\. 
Guirnieri.  Stefano.  \vf. 

Hadrian   in   Britain,  lxxii.   lxx\ 

Wall. 
Haltwhistle  Burn,  fort  at.  lv. 
Hardknot,  fort  at.  ii.  lv. 
High  Rochester     I'.remeniuui 

at    1. 
Historic^  ofTac  al  plan  <>1. 

xxiii 
I 
Houses,  Romano-British,  101  f. 


Silures  wil 

Ilkley,  fort  .it.  l\i  n. 
Immortality,    Roman  bdlt 

iag,  [6a. 

Inchtutln:  !\x. 

Ireland,   civilization    ol.    1  1  1  : 

cola's    knowk 

filgtth  Iviii  t..    ill; 

Agricola  s  proj< 

lviii  f. ;  Roman  trade  with,  xlix,  lix, 

Iron   in   Uritain  and  other  provil 

If. 
Isca    <  'aerleon  '    lxwni. 

Iulius.  frequency  of  the  name  in  Gaul, 

Uv« 

Juvenal,  allusions  of,  to  Britain,  xliii  ; 

.11  n. 


79 1  <>f  eleven 

Laetus,  Iul.  Pomponius,  1 

Lanchester,  fort  at,  xlix. 

/.lit  11 

Laud  ph\. 

\xii. 
Lead,    in    Britain.  17-  Mere, 

Legions,  in  Agricola  s  am; 
quarters  of,  lxxvii  ft. ;  set  also  1 14  1  , 

1 7.?  f.  1  Ug  IX  . 

.  political  meaning  1 

■   .    '     i-tle,  l\v  «. 
Limes  ir/t/  171. 

Lindum  (Lincoln  .  IXth 

. 
xxwii  n.,  lv  n  . 
Livy.  Britain  ai 

'r  t 
Londinium    London  ,  xlii. 
Luguvallium 
.  Ii. 
Lyne,  fort  at.  liii. 

Manuscripts  oi 
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Marriage  of  Romas  girls,  early  age 
of,  63. 

Massilia  (Marseilles)  xxxv,  4N. 

Mctalla,  in  Britain,  75,  1  »5, 1 28,  173  ff. 

Moesia,  Roman  disaster  in,  147. 

Mona  (Anglesey),  attacked  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinos,  xlii,  81  ;  reduced 
by  Agricola,  lv,  05. 

Muniiipia  in  Britain,  1 28. 

Natura.  130,  131. 

Nether  Denton,  fort  at,  lv. 

Newstead,  see  Trimontium. 

Orkney  islands,  xl,  67. 
Orsini,  Fulvio,  ix,  xi. 

Pannonia,  Roman  disaster  in,  147. 

Papcastle  (Aballaba;,  lv. 

Patricians,  creation  of,  59  f. 

Pearls,  British,  xli,  75. 

Pequarii,  183. 

Philosophy,  Roman  antipathy  to,  48  : 

see  Stoics. 
Pliny,  the  younger,  xx,  xxviii,  xxxi. 
Poggio,  xiv  f. 

Pontificatus  given  to  Agricola,  64. 
Popu/us,  plcbs,  vulgus,  152. 
Postal  service,  168  n. 
Praefectus  of  auxiliaries,  108. 
7'raesidia,  86. 
Prata,  military,  183. 
Principes,  government  of,  in  Britain, 

12. 

Privates,  promotion  of,  97. 
Procurators,  rank  and  duties  of,  46  f., 

62. 
Provinces,      abuses      practised      by 

officials   in,   97  ff. ;    importance    of 

Western,  no. 
Provisioning  of  castella,  182  ff. 
Puteolanus,  Franciscus,  first  editor 

of  Agricola,  xi. 

Queens,  of  Celtic  tribes,  84. 

Raeburnfoot,  fort  at,  lviii. 

Ravenglass,  lv. 

Richborough,  see  Rutupiae. 

Roads,  Roman,  building  of,  81  ;  from 
London,  xlvii,  86;  from  Chester 
to  York,  liv;  from  Corbridge  to 
Carlisle  (Stanegate),  lv ;  from  Cat- 


terick  Bridge  to  Brougham  Castle, 

liv;  west-  and  east  -  coast  routes, 
xlixff.  ;  from  Rome  to  Britain,  168. 

Romanization  of  Britain,  xxxvii,xliv, 
76,  89  f.,  iooff. 

Roscius  Coelius,  legate  of  XXth 
Legion,  57. 

Rough  Castle,  fort  at,  lxvff. 

Rusticus.  Pabius,  on  the  shape  of 
Britain,  65. 

Rutupiae  (Richborough),  chief  Ro- 
man port,  xlvi. 

Solarium  of  provincial  governors.  150. 
Sallust,  influence  of,  on  Tacitus,  xxiv, 

xxvi,  lxxxi,  lxxxiv. 
Scotland,  south-west,  not  conquered 

byRome,lvii ;  central,  geography  of, 

lxvii  f.  ;  roads  and  forts  in,  lxviii  ff. 
Securitas  publico,,  personification  and 

deification  of,  44. 
Senate  under  Domitian,  xxxi  f.,  159. 
Shetland,  67  f. 
Silchester  (Calleva),  development  in 

Flavian  period,  101  ff. 
Silures,   in  South   Wales,   supposed 

immigrants  from  Iberia  (Spain),  69. 
Silver  in  Britain,  178. 
Slack  (Cambodunum),  fort  at,  lvi. 
Solway,  fords  of,  lv  ;    Tyne-Solway 

isthmus,  lx  f. 
Spain,  geographical  error  respecting, 

64 ;    Spaniards   in   Roman   armies, 

1 10. 
Standards,  94,  127,  135. 
Stoics,  40,  41  f.,  48;  creed  of,  156, 

162  ;     Tacitus'    attitude    towards, 

xxixff,  120,  151. 
Strageath,  fort  of,  lxviii. 
Superstitio,  of  foreign  religions,  71. 

Tacitus,  life  of,  xix  ff. ;  political  creed 
of,  xxviii  ff.;  defects  as  a  historian, 
xxxviii,  liv,  lxxiii,  142  f.,  144;  in- 
difference to  natural  science,  xli, 
xliii,  74;  style  of,  see  Agricola. 

Tanaus,  estuary  of,  liv,  lvi,  106. 

Tassiesholm,  camp  at,  liii. 

Temples,  in  Britain,  101. 

Throp,  fort  at,  lv. 

Tin  in  Britain,  179  f. 

To^a,  in  provinces,  60,  105. 

Torwood  Moor,  camp  at,  liii. 


INDI 


Town»,   British,  icy 

ish,  101  it. 

xliv, 

I,  lix,    III  Ireland 

i  ..nil,  \li\.   I  I  I. 
Tr:i:  I 

(|i  ■  l.  lwiii. 

97« 

Trimontium 

it,  li.  Ixxii,  106. 

1 1 
Triutm  it  1  cafiUu 

riii,  [41 

Tyne-Solway  isthmus.  k  I. 


Usipi.   1  l6  I.,   [69  II. 
Uxellodunum     Manrport), 


fort    nt, 


f  name  in  < 
■.  1  v . 

Veruliimium 

pium 
Vespasini. 

A 

pro 
Virooonium        Wrozeter),       xKii, 

lxxviii  I    :  D  lift- 

in,  101. 

"Wall.    Scottish, 

lxiii  n.;  I  [adrian's,  li.  lxiii  d 
Watercrook,  lv. 
Wroxeter.    -  <   Viroconium. 

York,  see  Eburacum. 
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